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INTRODUCTION. 



The Lord Jesus Clirist has said : Search the Scriptures, far 
they are they which testify of me. The Holy Scriptures of the 
old covenant testify of Christ, and that not merely because 
particular prophecies pointing to Christ are to be found here and 
there in them : The entire history of the revelation of Grod in 
the old covenant is one great preintimation of the future Mes- 
siah ; and this /ac^-revelation and fact-frophecy formed the 
condition and the basis of the particular trarc2-prophecies which 
God gave in a supernatural manner by his special instruments. 
It is wrong to overlook this unity of basis ; but it is equally so to 
attempt to derive these particular word-revelations as develop- 
ments from that basis, and to overlook their properly supematuial 
character. In the garden of Eden immediately after the fall, 
God directs the hope of the human race to a son of the woman, 
who is to break the power of the serpent ; Eve exults in her first 
joy as a mother — she has bom a man child, and with him she 
has received Jehovah back again ; she regards her child as the 
promised one who is to win back for men the &vour, nearness, 
and possession of Jehovah. She is mistaken. The human race 
must first go deep downwards in order to be able to rise upwards 
— ^yes, it must pursue an ever downward course, all human 
greatness must be brought low, until humanity is so humbled as 
to be capable of placing itself in a purely receptive relation 
towards the salvation provided ; then, and not till then, will the 
woman's seed be given to it ; for it cannot produce that seed. — 
This is the fundamental law of all revelation and all prophecy in 
the Old Testament. 

A 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

After that judicial visitation by which the degenerate race of 
man was buried and baptized (immersed, sunk) in the flood, 
Noah, who came forth from this baptism as the Bsither of a new 
humanity, the second Adam of the old covenant, lays on Shem's 
head the blessing that the Lord shall be his God ; Canaan shall 
serve Shem, Japhet shall live with Shem in peace and friendship.^ 
And when the families of men, five generations after Noah, are 
separcUed from each other, the promise is made to the Shemite 
Abraham on account of his fiiith, that his posterity shall form the 
central point of a future reunion of mankind in the blessing. But 
not until after three generations of affliction will God put the seed 
of Abraham in possession of the inheritance promised to him 
(Gen. XV.) 

Here begins the operation of that wonderful principle of delay j 
according to which the last part of a promised epoch is extended 
anew to a period embracing several epochs, and the last of these 
is again distributed into several epochs, and so forth. The third 
generation after Abraham, that of Joseph, with which the afflic- 
tion properly speaking first begins, lengthens itself out again to 
three generations. On the expiration of these comes the promised 
redemption of the seed of Abraham from affliction (Gen. xv.), 
but in such a manner as that the redemption then first begins, 
and this too only typically and preliminarily. Israel is redeemed 
from the Egyptian bondage; as in Noah the human race, so 
under Moses the seed of Abraham passed through a baptism, and 
came forth from a baptism in the Red Sea ; Israel was emanci- 
pated through Moses, but came not through Moses into its 
rest, into the possession of the promised land. . Joshua con- 
ducted it into the land, but the land was not yet entirely 
possessed, Israel continued to be harassed and oppressed by the 
heathen, and the last forty years previous to the battle at 
Ebenezer were truly again years of bondage. Being again 
delivered by Samuel, the people obtained in Saul a king, but not 
after God's heart, ftill of carnal timidity and carnal courage, 
insolent and faint-hearted. The king after God's heart, David, 
must again himself reproduce the destinies of the whole seed of 

^ To dwell in the tents of any one = to be hospitably received by 
any one. 
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Abraham in his own individual life, and, through much tribula- 
tion, enter into glory. But yet his reign was one of war 
and oonjBict, not of peace, and the triumphing prince of peace, 
Solomon, was after him. 

Doubtless there was given in David a fiilfilment of the old 
promises of salvation, but one that was merely human, therefore 
lying under the curse of everything human, and liable to pass 
away. Hence there was opened up to David by means of the 
prophet Nathan (2 Sam. vii.) a second perspective view of the 
promised salvation, in the fulfilment of which, however, the same 
law of delay obtains as in the first. Not Davidj but his seed after 
him shall btdld a house to the Lord; for him the Lord will build 
a house, and will be his &ther, and he shall reign with God for 
ever. David immediately perceives, and rightly (2 Sam. vii. 19 ; 
comp. chap, zxiii. 1), that this wonderful prophecy "points to 
the distant future," and represents the form of " a man who is 
God.'' And, in like manner, Solomon, when he consecrates the 
temple of stone (1 Kings viii. 26 — 27) acknowledges that that 
prophecy of Nathan's is not yet fulfilled by this act. Therefore, 
when Solomon sought, by intercourse with the nations, by mar- 
riage and philosophy, to break through the limits of the Mosaic 
law, he wrongly anticipated a freedom which was to become 
possible only through the new covenant, plunged himself and his 
people into idolatry, and brought about a deep national decline ; 
and so his proverbs and his song of songs are placed as monu- 
ments, not merely of his wisdom, but at the sametime also of his 
folly, among the Chethubim of the Old Testament canon. 

Solomon's temple of stone then, was only a first, a provisional 
fulfilment of Nathan's prophecy. Under him, and after him, 
the kingdom, power, and gloiy of Israel fell more and more into 
decay, and as ungodliness increased, the prophets, and .Elias 
among the number, looked around for the judgments of God. 
But to him it was revealed that the Lord is not in storm and fire, 
but in the still small voice ; and Joel, too, uttered the same 
truth. The people deserve indeed even now judgment and 
destruction ; but with the judgment the Lord will grant forgive- 
ness; He will first pour out His Spirit, and then come to judgment. 
Redeeming grace is to go before judicial severity. The eye of 

hope was now turned to redeeming grace ; the promised des- 

a2 
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oendant of David was more and more clearly revealed to the 
prophets. He is not to be bom in palaces ; as the first, so the 
second David must be sought hj the daughters of Zion in times 
of sore travail, of heavy afflictions, by the sheepfolds of Bethle- 
hem (Mic. V. 5.) The daughter of the house of David, so 
haughty under Abaz, must, by unheard of sufferings, be brought 
to conduct herself in a purely receptive manner as a maid 
(rttJ^if) ^ o^^F to bring forth the son, and she will then, no 
longer trusting in her own strength, call him " God with us." 
Israel, appointed as the servant of God to convert the heathen, 
but altogether unfit for this work (Is. xlviii.), and himself an 
idolater (Is. xliv.), is to be again brought into bondage by a force 
coming firom the Euphrates (Assyrian, later, firom Is. xxxviii. 
onwards, Babylonian) ; in the time of his subjugation the true 
servant of God will come, will first work out by his atoning 
sacrificial death the inward redemption, the forgiveness of sins 
(chap, liii.), then convert the heathen (chap, liv.), and finally 
convert and deliver the still hardened Israel (chap. Ixiv. — ^Ixvi., 
comp. Bom. xi.) But here again comes in a delay. Not 70 
years, as Jeremiah has prophesied, is the subjugation of Israel 
under the heathen to last ; but as Daniel has revealed, 7 x 70 
years, nay, as is immediately added by way of correction, still 
longer (inasmuch as fix>m the building of Jerusalem under 
Nehemiah 7 x 62 years were to elapse.) After 70 years indeed, 
Israel is to return to their land ; but the subjugation under the 
heathen is to continue over five centuries. — ^Accordingly, the 
rebuilding of the temple under Zerubbabel was again but a 
type of the building of the temple already promised by Nathan, 
which God himself was to undertake. And so Malachi, the last 
of th^ prophets, directed the eye of the people to the messenger of 
the Lordy who was soon to come to his temple, to visit and to sift 
Israel, and to separate the wheat firom the empty chaff (comp. 
Matth. iii. 12.) 

This signification and course of propheqr must of itself have 
appeared to any one who gave attentive heed to the Old Testa- 
ment, and who in heart and mind belonged to that covenant ; not, 
however, to the impenitent, not to the mass of the people of 
Israel. Now the two books of the New Testament in which is 
represented the insight of the spiritually-minded Israelites into 
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the Old Testament revelation after it was brought to full maturity 
by the Holy Spirit, are, the Grospel of Matthew and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, to which, however, the address of Stephen (Acts 
vii.) is to be added as a very important passage having the same 
character. Stephen adduces firom the collective history of the 
Old Testament (in which he points throughout with special 
emphasis to the principle of delay already noticed^) rather the 
negative proof — ^that the law and the temple, although divine, are 
not the highest and last form of the revelation and dwelling-place 
of Ood. Matthew adduces rather the positive proof — ^that Jesus 
is the promised son (seed) of Abraham and David, that in him, 
therefore, the first prospect disclosed to Abraham (Gen. xv.), as 
well as the second opened up to David through Nathan (2 Sam. 
vii.) have found their termination. Matthew, too, refers to the 
same law of delay, when, in chap. i. 2 fil, he shews, that in 
place of the three iy\y\^f Gen. xv., there came three great periods, 
that of typical elevation until the time of David, that of decline 
until Jeremiah, and that during which the house of David 
was in a condition of poverty and lowliness until Maiy. In con- 
ducting this proof, however, the Evangelist does not of course 
take as the fi:«me-work of his particular reasonings an exposition 
of the Old Testament prophecy, but a record of the New Testa- 
ment fulfilment. The Old Testament prophecy is by Matthew 
taken for granted as already known. The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
on the contrary, goes out from the Old Testament, formally 
developes the component parts of that dispensation in a treatise 
systematically arranged, and shows how, in all its parts, it points 
to Jesus. The history of Jesus is here taken for granted as 
known. This method is more remote, more indirect, and more 
philosophical than the other. — Stephen's practical aim was to 
defend himself firom the charge of speaking blasphemy against 
the law and the temple ; that of Matthew was to furnish the 
Jewish Christians with a written substitute for the oral preaching 
of the twelve. What practical necessity occasioned the writing 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews? 

No book of the New Testament, and, in general, of the Holy 
Scriptures, owes its origin to a mere subjective literary choice, to 

^ Gomp. my Crit of the Gospel History, 2 ed. p. 689. 
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a mere love of writiiig on the part of the author. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews, accordiiigly, however systematic and almost scien- 
tific its contents are, was occasioned by a practical necessity. 
The investigations concerning its author we must refer firom the 
introduction (to which they do not belong, and where they are 
not as yet even possible) to the close of the commentary ; but, for 
the better understanding of the epistle itself, some preliminary 
observations respecting the occasion of it must needs be made. 

It is evident from Acts ii. 5, and Acts xv., and Gal. ii., that 
the Jewish Christians, though not resting their justification before 
God on the Mosaic law, yet observed thai law (Acts ii. 38, iii. 19, 
iv. 12.) And this too was quite natural. For that law was not 
only given by God, and not yet abrogated by him, nay, observed 
even by Christ himself (Gal. iv. 4 s.), but besides this, being 
national as well as religious, it had become so entirely a part of 
the Israelitish customs and manner of life, it was so wrought into 
the texture of the whole conduct and life of that people, that so 
long as they were a people, and so long bs Jewish Christians 
were members of the Israelitish state, a renunciation of those 
national customs was purely inconceivable. It may, indeed, be 
doubted whether the Israelites who had become Christians, con- 
tinued to fulfil those legal observances which bore a more 
optional character. It can scarcely be supposed, for example, 
that every one who fell into a sin would bring the guilt or the 
sin-offering into the temple. On the other hand, the manner of 
preparing meats, the observance of the Sabbath, &c., remained 
the same. 

Indeed, until the destruction of Jerusalem, when God, by the 
overthrow of the Israelitish state, put an end to Israelitish 
nationality and customs, the hope of seeing Israel converted as a 
whole, although it had been ever lessening, was not entirely given 
up ; and this of itself wajs a reason for the Jewish Christians not 
separating themselves firom the Israelitish community. Thus the 
Jewish Christians, or to speak more correctly, the Israelites who 
believed on the Messiah, were in the habit of frequenting the 
temple for daily prayer. But the hatred of the unbelieving Jews 
towards them grew more and more intense. Towards the end of 
the fiftieth year they no longer suffer the presence of the 
apostle Paul in the temple (Acts xxi. ss.), although they dare not 
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yet openly cast him oat as a Jewish Christian, bat avail them- 
selves of the pretext that he has taken a Gentile Christian into 
the temple along with him. Bat that the time came when 
Christians as sach, Jewish Christians also, were no longer 
saiFered to appear in the temple, may be inferred from the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. The persecation of the Christians under Nero 
may have emboldened the Jews ; their coarage rose when they 
saw the Christians sacrificed also by the Romans. This period 
of affliction for the charch in Jerasalem may have began 
in the sixtieth year. There were, however, weak ones in whose 
minds conscientioas scraples might be awakened by this exclasion 
from the Theocracy of the old covenant. They were not yet 
able to walk without cratches. They were afraid lest with the 
privilege of access to the temple and of fellowship with the 
commonwealth of Israel, they should lose at the same time their 
claim to the common salvation of God. Such weak ones are not 
to be sought among the older members of the church who had 
already grown grey in Christianity, but rather among the 
neophytes and such as were on the point of conversion. Con- 
version to Christianity threatened to come to a stand. And yet 
it was the last hour ; and whoever was to be saved from the judg- 
ments impending over Israel must be saved now. In these 
circumstances the Epistle to the Hebrews was written, designed 
for a certain circle of neophytes and catechumens then existing ; 
useful for all in future times who should occupy an analogous 
position- The aim of this epistle is to prove from the nature and 
principal elements of the old covenant itself, that the revelation 
and redemption through the Messiah promised in the old cove- 
nant, is represented even in the old covenant as an absolute 
revelation, as sufficient in itself, by which the Old Testament 
types become superfluous. 



THE EXORDIUM. 



(Chap. i. 1—8.) 

While all the rest of the New Testament epistles begin by 
mentioning the name and office of their authors, as also the 
churches for which they are intended, this form of introduction 
which was usual in ancient times is wanting in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Some have sought to account for this circumstance 
by saying that the author intended to compensate for the effect of 
a formal superscription by the solemn and highly oratorical style of 
the introduction. This supposition, however, will not suffice lully 
to explain the case. The tmpre^non that would have been made on 
the readers and hearers by the name of an apostle or some other 
authoritative person, might indeed be compensated by the im- 
pression which the lofty utterance of the heart and mind of such 
a person could not fail to produce ; they could, so to speak, hear 
the man from the force of the wordsj and forthwith believe that 
they saw him before them. But the want of the superscription 
itsdf was not thereby compensated. We can scarcely conceive 
that any one would have addressed a letter to a church without 
mentioning his name at all. It only remains therefore to be 
supposed, that this writing which we hold under the name of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews was originally accompanied by a shorter 
e[»8tle properly so called, and therefore that the epistle itself was 
not one in the proper sense of the term. And this supposition is 
confirmed by a number of considerations drawn from the sub- 
stance of the epistle, to which our attention will be directed at the 
proper time, and of which we will here specify some of the most 
striking. The hortatory passages are not, as in the most of the 
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other epistles, closely engrafted on the didactic, so that the 
doctrinal parts pass naturally into the practical ; but the former 
are wound up in a strictly scientific manner without any hortatory 
and practical side-glances, and the latter are abruptly placed 
between the doctrinal sections (chap. ii. 1 — ^3, iii. 1 — 19, v. 11 
— 6, 12, &c.) The practical parts too, show a systematic form 
the result of reflexion, — an intended transition to a new doctrinal 
section is introduced in the form of a short hortatory or personal 
remark (iii. 1, viii. 1.) The particular sections of the doctrinal 
parts are, however, marked by a peculiar species o{ formal super- 
seriptiansy of which we shall soon have to speak, and the nature 
of which can be seen fix>m the translation which we have annexed 
to the commentary. Moreover, the courae of the investigation 
and the reasoning in the doctrinal parts is often so intricate, so 
many ideas are often compressed into few words, that we can 
hardly suppose the object of the epistle was fulfilled by a single 
reading before the assembled church (as we must suppose was 
the case even with the most didactic of Paul's epistles, that to 
the Bomans, which however might easily be understood on a 
first reading); but it rather appears, that this Epistle to the 
Hebrews was designed, after having been read, to serve as a 
groundwork for a formal conrse of instruction, very probably of 
instruction for catechumens. This opinion is confirmed also by 
the passages chap. v. 11 ss.; vi. 1 ss., where the writer makes 
some systematic remarks on the method of instruction to be pur- 
sued in the Christian Church ; with which may be compared 
also the passage viii. 1, where again in a systematic form a 
recapitulation is given of what has been said on to that place, 
as the foundation of what is farther to be brought forward. 

After all, then, we shall not be chargeable with undue boldness 
if we maintain, that the Epistle to the Hebrews was, in respect 
of its formj not an qnstle in the proper sense, but a preatiee. That 
tills assertion implies no denial of its having been written with a 
practical aim is evident firom what has been said in the introduc- 
tion ; all that we think and say is, that in respect of its /orm, 
it goes beyond the nature of an epistle, of a direct eflusion in 
which the writer transfers himself in spmt to his readers, and 
speaks to them although not without a plan (comp. the Epistle to 
the Romans), yet always without the consciousness of system and 
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from the immediate impulse of the heart, and that it therefore 
thoroughly bears the character of a systematic treatise. Hence 
also we accoimt for the absence of the address which is indispen- 
sable to every epistle. A mere verbal salutation by the person 
who conveyed the writing could not supply the place of this 
address, not even on the supposition of its being a treatise. It 
would be too strange to suppose, that the author who had written 
so much should not write a few additional lines with his own 
name. These accompanying lines, however, in the case before 
us, would be addressed not to the church, but rather to some 
individual tecteher in it, and we can easily see from this how they 
might come to be lost. 

That the writing was intended for a certain limited circle of 
readers, not for a circle of churches, not even for one entire 
church, is very evident fix>m chap. iii. 6, v. 12. The persons 
there addressed form quite a definite circle of persons represented 
as undergoing a course of instruction. This, of course, does not 
imply that the writing was not used for a similar object in all 
analogous cases beyond this circle, and that, in this way, at a 
very early period, it may not have obtained a circulation suited 
to its high importance. 

The three first verses, inasmuch as they develope the ground- 
idea of the epistle, form a sort of introduction to the principal 
parts which follow from ver. 4 onwards. The structure of the 
period in these verses has justly been noticed by all commen- 
tators as remarkable for its beauty. The period is as perspicuous 
and dear as it is long, rich, and complicated ; a fine succession 
of thought expressed in a form finished even to the minutest 
detail, gives it a claim to rank among the finest periods of the 
Grreek authors. The first verse gives forth in a majestic style 
the ground-theme of the whole treatise. TTie revelation of God in 
his Son is opposed to the revelations of God by the prophets as the 
higher, as the one, undivided, absolute revelation. To confirm 
tUs the person and work of the Son are developed in ver. 2 — 3. 

Ver. 1. The subject with the clauses in apposition to it forms a 
series of parallel antitheses to the verbal-predicate with its 
qualifying clauses. " God who has spoken to the fathers by the 
prophets." AaXeiv is used in the sense of -^-f to denote the 
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revealing utterance of God, in which sense it frequently occurs in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (ii. 2, ix. 1% &c.)y and elsewhere in 
the New Testament (Acts iii. 24 ; James v. 10 ; 2 Pet. i. 21.) 
By the varipe^ here are meant, of course, not merely the patri- 
archs, but all those former generations of Israel that have preceded 
the ^fieiiy those at present living ; in a word : the forefathers. 
The idea implied in irpo^nfttu is to be understood in a similarly 
wide sense ; even in the Old Testament ^^^^SS ^^'^ ^^^ always 
denote merely the prophet with reference to his special office, but 
sometimes quite generally, eveiy organ of divine revelation. It 
is so used here. ITpo^Trcu here, according to the context, 
comprehends all Old Testament organs of revelation, in so &r as 
they were mere organs of God, in opposition to the Son, who, 
according to ver. 3, was more than a mere organ. It is doubtful, 
however, in what sense the preposition iv is to be understood. 
The interpretation given by those who take Trpoifnyrai to denote 
the writings of the prophets, and refer the iv to these writings, is, 
on account of the parallel member ip vii^, altogether untenable. 
Much more may be said in favour of that explanation which we 
find already given by Thomas Aquinas, and afterwards adopted 
by Beza, Carpzov, Alberti, Bleek, and others, that iv is to be 
taken in the strictest and most proper sense in which it is used 
in Greek. According to this, ip cannot be referred immediately 
to XoKeip (for the author surely does not intend to say that God 
hasspoken in the prophets — ^within them, — ^he rather says that God 
has spoken to tlie fathers by the prophets), but wp must be 
supplied. God was in the prophets and spoke to the fathers ; he 
was in the Son and spoke to us. But although, in itself consi- 
dered, it might be proper enough to speak of God being in the 
prophets (t.€. relatively through his Spirit), and in like manner 
of God being in Christ (by the absolute hypostatic presence of 
the Logos in him), still it is in the highest degree improbable, 
that an author whose purpose it was from the outset to mark 
with the strongest emphasis the difference between the Son and 
the prophets, and the superiority of the former over the latter, 
should have placed those two entirely difierent modes of the 
indwelling of God parallel to each other by means of the same 
expression. I decidedly agree therefore with the interpretation 
of Chrysostom, Oecumenius, Luther, Calvin, Grotius, and 
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Tholuck, that the iv here m both places has an inHrumental 
signification, and is to be understood in the sense of the Heb. ^ 

^^ by." Granted that this use of the word cannot be shown in 
the genuine Greek pro&ne literature, there is nothing to prevent 
our regarding it as a Hebraism. Bleek, indeed, thinks the 
language of the Epistle to the Hebrews bears a so purely Greek 
chiffacter, that we must hesitate to admit the supposition of a 
Hebraism ; but how easily might such an unconscious Hebraism 
slip from the pen of a native Israelite, who naturally thought in 
Hebrew what he torote in Greek, however careiul he was to 
construct his periods in genuine Greek I And is not the use of ol 
ai&ve^ in ver. 2 likewise a Hebraism ? But are not unconscious 
Hebraisms in the use of prepositions much more easily accounted 
for in an author who in other respects writes good Greek, than 
conscious Hebraisms in the use of nouns for which (as for oi 
ai&vei) genuine Greek expressions (o /ooa-fuyij r^ wdma) were 
quite at hand ? 

The adverbs iro\vfi£pm and voXvrpoircD^j according to Tholuck 
and others, have no specific intelligible meaning, because no airXA^ 
or iffMTra^ stands opposed to them, but are used merely for the 
sake of amplification. But air7i&^ and ^^<n-af, as we shall 
immediately see, would not even have formed a right antithesis. 
That a writing of which the tot verba tot pondera holds so true, 
begins with an amplification, is a supposition to which recourse 
will then only be had when everjr possibility of another interpre- 
tation has been cut ofi. Already several among the Fathers, 
and then Calvin, Limborch, Capellus, J. Gerhard, Calov, and 
Bleek, explain rroXufiepw as pointing to the difiPerent times and 
periods f iroKorpmea^ to the different ways and forms of the divine 
revelation in the Old Testament dispensation. This interpre- 
tation, however, does not precisely bring out the idea of the 
writer. HoXufAepm does not contain precisely a chronological 
reference ; the antithesis is not that God has spoken often by the 
prophets but only once by his Son (according to which less would 
be attributed to Christ than to them), but the opposition is, 
between the distribiUion of the Old Testament revelation among 
the prophets, and the undivided fulness of the New Testament 
revelation by Christ. noXufAepA^ means not ^^many times," 
but '' manifoldly," *^ in many parts." In like manner, the Old 
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Testament revelation is said to be one of many formsy in oppo- 
sition to that T/ooTTo? which was not one among the many, but the 
one which outweighed the many, the absolute, which AiUy 
corresponded with the oifala. Thus we see how a iira^ or 
airkA^ could not follow in the opposite member of the sentence. 
The real antithesis to voXufiepm and TroT^vrpSwaf^ lies in ver. 
2,8. 

The time denoted by iraKou is commonly explained of the time 
before Malachi, with whom the succession of the prophets ceased. 
But surely the writer does not mean to say specifically, that God 
has spoken in times of old, but no more since these times^ ITaXat 
is rather explained simply irom the antithesis e7r' io-^^arot;, &c., 
without supposing that a remote and heterogeneous allusion is 
made to the interval between Mahichi and the Baptist. 

But the expression in iirxarov r&v rjfjtep&v rourtav (that the 
reading iaj(aT<»v is false may now be considered as fully esta- 
blished) with which we pass to the second member of the sentence 
— ^the predicate, — stands in need of being interpreted itself. 
Here also, the supposition of a Hebraism is indispensable, not 
one that can be said to be either involuntary or voluntary, but 
one that was quite as intended as it was necessary, inasmuch as 
it relates to a dogmatical conception specifically Jewish. Formally 
explained according to the Greek grammar, the words would 
signify ^^ at the end of these days." But what days are to be 
understood by these! The aetas of the writer? But the 
incarnation of Christ took place at the be^nning not at the end 
of the period. Or are we to understand the days of the prophets T 
But these did not reach down to the time of Christ ; and wdKai 
too would then form no antithesis. With reason, therefore, 
have Bleek and others explained iir iirxarovy &c., as equivalent 
to the Hebrew D>o>»n H'nnMl- Conformably to the Old Tea- 

tament prophecy, the Israelites distinguished the period of the 
world which then was as the ^^ ch'\if ^°^ ^^ period of 

glorification which was to begin vrith the resurrection the ch*\v 

T 

^42in ' ^^® advent and work of the Messiah was to form the tran- 
sition firom the one to the other, and this was therefore wont to 
be viewed and denoted partly as the end of this timey partly also 
as the beginning of the future. That the Messianic or " last " 
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time would again divide itself into two periods — ^that of the life 
of Jesus in his humiliation^ and that of his coming again in 
gloiy — ^was as yet not at all known to the Jews, and the Chris- 
tians of the apostolic age had as yet no intuition at least of 
the length of the intervening period, nay could not have such 
an intuition, hence they included the whole period from the 
birth of Christ on to his promised coming again in the i<rxarai 
'^/jUpai (Acts ii. 17 ; 1 John ii. 18.) In opposition to it then, 
TToKai denotes the whole antecedent period, the time of the prO' 
mUe of the Messianic prophecy which preceded the time of the 
fulfilment. 

In the time of the folfilment has God spoken to us by his Son. 
The idea expressed in vw needs limitation on two sides. Firstly, 
1/109 is not simply synonymous with X0709 (John i.), it is nowhere 
in the Holy Scriptures used to denote the only begotten qua 
eternally pre-existent. And therefore, formally at least, the 
ecclesiastical terminology goes beyond the biblical usage, wheii it 
transfers the name Son to denote also the relation which that person 
holds in the Trinity; this transference, however, is indeed 
perfectly justifiable, because he who with respect to his incar- 
nation is called vm in Scripture, is the same who before his 
incarnation existed firom eternity with the Father. Indeed, the 
doctrine of Scripture (John i. 14) is not that the eternal Logos 
was united to a son of Mary, to a human nature in the concrete 
sense; but that the eternal hypostatical Logos became man^ 
assumed human nature in the abstract sense, concentrated itself 
by a firee act of self-limitation prompted by love, into an embryo 
human life a slumbering child-soul, as such formed for itself 
unconsciously and yet with creative energy a body in the womb 
of the Virgin, and hence he who in the Scripture is called vios 
qua incarnate is one and the same subject with that which with 
respect to its relation of oneness with the Father is called 6 \j6iyo^ 
or o fAOvoyevi]^. ^^Jy ^^^^^ gt^ incarnate he can only therefore 
be called the Son of God because in him the eternal fiovoyevij^ 
became man. And hence, in the second place, we must guard 
against explaining the idea involved in the vi6<: from the relation 
of the incarnate cu man to the Father, as if he were called ^^ Son" 
in the sense in which other pious men are called ^^ children" of 
God. For it is evident even from the antithesis to the irpo^nfrai^ 
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chieflj, however, from the second aad third yerses, that vlo^ is 
the designation of the man Jesus qua the incarnate eternal 
Xo709. 

This is apparent chiefly from the absence of the article. 
Exactly rendered, we must translate the words thus — ^^God 
spake to us bj one who was Son/' who stood not in the relation of 
prophet but in the relation of Son to him. K it were ip rtp 
* vi^ then Christ would be placed as this individual in opposition 
to the individuals of the prophets ; but as the article is wanting 
it is the species that is placed in opposition to the species 
(although of course Christ is the single individual of his species.) 

Yer. 2. The description of the person of the vloi begins in the 
second verse, from which it evidently appears how God hath 
revealed himself by Christ not woKufiepm xal iroKurpoirv^j but 
absolutely and perfectly. Christ was more than a human instrur 
menty he was himself God. 

The principal question in the interpretation of this verse is 
whether the clause ov lOffKev^ &c., denotes an act which preceded 
that described in the clause &' oS, &c., or one which followed it. 
The meaning of the second clause is clear ; from it therefore we 
must set out in our investigation. 

Ol €u&ve9 (as in zi. 3) is used in the sense of the Hebrew chSV 

T 

Q^tQ^^n to denote the worlds^ while in Greek it signifies only the 

• : 

times. By the Son has Grod made the worlds ; we find the same 
in John i. 1 ss. ; Col. i. 15 — ^22. The eternal self-revelation of 
God in himself, through the eternal utterance of his frilness in 
the eternal personal word which God speaks to himself (John i. 1^ 
and in the breath of the eternal spirity forms the ground and 
therewith the eternal (not temporal) priiis of the revelation of 
himself proceeding firom the wUl of the Triune in a sphere which 
is not eternal, but one of time and space, which is not God but 
creature. And as the will which called creation into being i9 the 
will of the one Triune God, the Son and the Spirit were there- 
fore partakers in the work ; the world was made by the Father 
through the Son. 

Now, in what relation to this act does the act denoted by the 
words 8v idffKe fcXofpopofiov iravrtov stand t Were we to regard 
it as an act preceding the creation of the world, we might then 
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be tempted to explain it of the eternal generation of the Son him- 
self. But how in this case can an all things be spoken of which 
the Son receives as an inheritance 1 How can it be said : tohom 
(the Son) he made heir^ how can the Son be presupposed as already 
existing^ if it be his generation that is intimated in these words t 
The only sense then that can be affixed to the words on this 
hypothesis is something to the effect, that God already before the 
creation of the world destined the Son, who was generated from 
all eternity, to be its future possessor. But what practical aim 
could such an idea have in the context, — ^not to say that a 
before and after can have no place in eternity t We are, 
therefore, compelled to turn to the other view, that of Tho- 
luck, according to which ^Ayxe, &c., is to be understood of an 
act of Grod performed in time towards the incarnate Son of God, 
namely, that crovming of the incarnate one following upon his 
sufieiings, which is afterwards more particularly described in 
chap. ii. ver. 9, and of which the Apostle Paul speaks in Phil. ii. 
9 — 11. The Son of God having, out of eternal compassionating 
love, laid aside the ghry which he possessed in eternity (John 
ivii. 5), and baring in his incarnation come tinder the category 
of time, and here again having glorified his inner being under 
the form of a human free will, and under the form of obedience 
manifested his eternal love (Matth. xxvi. 39 ; Heb. v. 8, x. 7), 
forthwith received back again that glory and honour (John xvii. 5), 
received the dominion over heaven and earth from the Father^s 
hand as his crown and his just reward, and received this as the 
incarnate, who still continues to be man, not divesting himself of 
the nature which he once assumed (Heb. viL 26, comp. with ix. 
12, 24.) And thus it is shown at length in Heb. ii. 5, that in 
him as their head and king mankind are exalted above the angels.^ 

^ We must here guard ourselTes against a representation of this sub- 
ject which spranff up in the scholastic period, and passed also into the 
period of the Reronnation, chiefly into me Lutheran theology — a repre- 
sentation which unconsciously leads back to Nestorianism, and from 
which, if one would escape its consequences without giving up itself, 
there is no other outlet but Eutychianisnu It is this — that the divine 
and the human nature in Christ were two parts, or portions, or concreta, 
which were united in the one person of Christ ''as fire and iron are 
united so as to make redhot iron," and that the one part, the divincj 
always remained in possession of the dd£a, while the other part, the 

B 
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In this then lies the great difference between Christ and the 
prophets. The prophets were heralds of the promised future 
inlieritance ; Christ is the heir himself, the Lord and King in the 
Kingdom of God. The inheritance, as it appeared to the 
prophets, was still more or less limited to the people of Israel ; 
at least the participation of the Gentiles, in it appeared as yet 
under the form of a reception of the Gentiles into the commu- 
nity of Israel ; the inheritance as it has appeared in the fulfilment, 
is that kingdom of Christ which embraces the whole human 
race (Ephes. ii. 19), nay heaven and earth (Ephes. i. 20 ss.) 

human, was only raised to a participation in the h6^ at the exaltation 
of Christ. When Eutyches taught (Mansi, torn. vi« p. 744) : 4k hvo 
if>wrf»u yr/€wrj<rBai r6v Kvpuw rifimp trp6 Tfjf €v^f»f, fAtrii d< lifv cMKriy fiiav 
(fnta-iv {flptu), the acute Leo justly obsenred at the conclusion of the ep. 
Flay, that the first clause (Nestorian), was quite as wrong as the second 
(MonophjTsite.) Tarn impie duaruni naturarum ante incamationem 
unigenitus Filius Dei dicitur, quam ne&rie, postquam verbum caro 
factum est, natura in eo singularis asseritur. The two natures, the 
Divine and the human, the filius Dei and the filius Mariae, were not 
first separately existent, so that their union constituted the entire Christ ; 
hut the Logos, retaining his natura dirina, his Dirine nature^ and 
laying aside the fM(Hf>^ ^cov, assumed in place of this the i*op<pfl Hovkw^ 
I'.tf., he assumed the nature of men (an assemhlage of properties^ not 
an exi8tens)t and thus both natures, the Divine and the human, must 
now be predicated of him. As, if a king's son, in order to free his 
brother imprisoned in an enemy's country, were to go unknown into that 
country, and hire himself as servant to the prison-keeper, he would be 
both a real king's son and a real servant ; the nature of a king's son be- 
longs to him (only not the /M>p^^ but also the d<$£a and rcfi^ of such), for 
he would still be the son of a king ; but the nature of a servant also 
belongs to him, for he really performs a servant's work and endures a 
servant's sufferings. But such a person could never have arisen through 
the union of a king's son with a servant. Never could it be said of 
him as is said of Christ in the formula of concord (epit. ep. 8), the unio 
personalis is not a mere combinatio, quia potius hie summa communio 
est, quam Deus cum assumpto homine vere habet, or affirm. 6 : Quo- 
mode Aomo, Marian filius, Deus aut filius Dei vere appellari posset, 
aut esset, si ipsius hmnanitas (this is evidently understood as an existens 
concretum) cximJUio Dei non esset personaJiter unita. If we regard 
the two natures as two subsistences or parts, constituting together the 
one person, there remains then no way of escape from the extremest 
Nestorianism except that to which Eutyches had recourse, namely, that 
the one part participated in the properties of the other. Nestonanism 
is therefore by no mean? the opposite of Eutychianism, but merely what 
it presupposes. He who has no part in the former needs not the latter 
to hdp mm out. In ^ Philippism ** lies the saring of our theology firom 
such errors. 
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Upon this, then, follows that second clause hy whom alsoj (&c., 
simply by way of confirming an3 at the same also of explaining 
the preceding. Christ was appointed heir of the universe, nay, 
this universe has received its being through him. How proper 
and natural is it, that he through whom the universe was made, 
after having humbled himself and accomplished the gracious will 
of the Father^ should as his reward be also invested with the 
dominion over the universe as with a permanent inheritance. — 
The principal idea in /eXrjpovofila is not that of a possession 
which any one receives through the death of another, but a 
possession which he on his part can transfer as an inheritance to 
his posterity, consequently, a permanent possession over which 
he has iull authority. (The passage chap. ix. 16 ss. would agree 
with this interpretation if we were at liberty to translate HiaOi^Kf) 
there by ^' testament." There too it would be the Kkrjpovofio^ 
himself who had heired the inheritance, not through the death 
of another, but who by his own death had acquired the right to 
transfer the inheritance to others. Still when we come to that 
passage we shall find that there is no reason for departing from 
the usual biblical signification of the word BiaOiitcfj.) 

Ver. 3. The twofold idea which lies in the second verse is in 
ver. 3 &rther explained. These two things were said: that' 
Christ has been appointed in time (after the completion of 
the redemption-work) to the theocratical inheritance of the 
Kingdom of God, and that Christ is the eternal ground of the 
entire universe. The second of these things is here repeated in 
the apposition which belongs to the subject of the third verse : &v 
avavyaafia rfj^ So^9 xal yapa^rnp t^9 inroardaeto^ avTOVy ^ipmv 
r€ rk irdvra r^ pi^fjufri tQ9 Svpd^w^ airrov ; the first in the 
verb iKddiaep, &c., which contains the predicate and the apposition 
belonging to the predicate-idea irotriadfjusvo^y &c., consequently, 
in the words teaOapurfiop irowiadiuvos r&v a^iaprn&Vy hcdBurof iu 
ht^iq, Ttj^ /jLeyckKoiHrvvff^ hf {n^Xoi^. (For that woitfaafievoi is in 
iiqpoBition not to the subject S^ but to the predicate-idea con- 
tained in the verb> appears not only logically, fix>m the idea 
itself, but also grammatically^ firom the want of a tcai befere 
teaOapiafAOP,) 

With re^urd to the reading, we may consider it as ftilly made 

out after Bleek's searching investigation, that the words '' &* 

b2 
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iavToff* before tcadapurfihv and ^fi&v after afiapruii are to be 
cancelled. 

We proceed now to iixejiret member of the sentence — ^the sub- 
ject with its appositions. Chiefly the expressions airavyaafia 
7^ ^^79 and jfopaien^p rrj^ {nro<rrda'€oi>^ require here a thorough 
investigation. Erasmus, Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Limborch, and 
others have understood a'rravyturfJLa of the passive light, ue* refiec- 
tiofi or reflected image which a lucid or illuminated body tlirows 
on a (smooth reflecting) surface. According to this, Christ would 
be represented here as an image or reflection of the Father^s 
glory, consequently, his hypostatical separate existence from the 
Father is considered as presupposedy and emphasis laid on his 
qualitative sameness with the Father. Others again, as Capellus, 
Gomarus, Gerhard, Calov, Bleek, have understood atravyaafia 
rather as denoting the active light or the rays which continually 
emanate from a shining body. According to this, the son 
would be represented rather as a perpetual life-act of the Father. 
But the first signification, as Bleek has shown, is, although 
etymologically defensible, still against the grammatical usage ; 
the second, on the contrary, appears to me to be not justifiable 
on etymological grounds, or at least to rest on unprecise expres- 
sions, and even the first, I would hesitate to defend on etymolo- 
gical grounds. — ^AiroXdfiirtOy with reference to any body, signifies 
to throw out a light fix>m itself, airaurrpdirrw to dart forth flashes 
of lightning fix>m itself, aTratfya^o) to throw out a lustre /rom 
itself (not to produce a reflection on another body.) The nouns 
ending in /xo, however, denote, not the act as continuing, but 
the result of the act as finished. Thus ta^pvyfia is not the act of 
announcing, but the annoimced message ; in like manner Philo 
calls his Logos an awoaira^rfJM fj am^avyaafia ttjs fiajcapia^ <f>wr€t09 
(ed. Mang. tom. i. p. 35), where diroatraafia must denote the 
separated part, and airavyaafiOj consequently, the secondary 
light radiated firom the original light. In the same sense do we 
tsJce the expression here. It denotes, not the brightness received 
fix>m another body and thrown back as a reflection or a mir- 
rored image, nor the light continually proceeding Scorn a shining 
body as a light streaming out and losing itself in space, but it 
denotes a light, or a bright ray which is radiated from another 
light in so far as it is viewed as now become an independent light. 



n 
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The expression ray-image (Germ. Strahlbild) best answers to the 
original ; as a ray-image, it is a living image composed of rays 
not merely onereceiyed and reflected, bntit is conceived of as inde- 
pendent and permanent, it is more than a mere ray, more than 
a mere image ; a son produced fix>m the original light. We 
fully agree therefore with Bleek when following Chrysostom and 
Theophylact, he finds the best interpretation of awavycurfui in 
the expression of the Nicene creed ^9 €k ^>arro^y bat we differ 
from him when he thinks that this interpretation is sufficiently 
rendered by the German word " Strahl" — " ray/' 

The original light firom which the manifested ray-image has 
proceeded, is denoted by the word So^a (scQ. avrot), deov). Many 
commentators, as Tholuck, wrongly interpret this of the Sche- 
kinah, that doud of light under the Old Testament dispensation 
in which God revealed His presence and gloiy in a manner 
perceptible to the outward sense to Moses, then to the High 
Priest in the holy of holies, and last of all to the shepherds, Luke 
ii. 9. This would be impossible if for no other reason than this, 
that, as the original light was then a light perceptible to the 
sense, much more must the iTravyacfia proceeding from it be a 
brightness apparent to tlie bodily eye. But, moreover, accord- 
ing to this explanation, the Son, the absolute, adequate, personal 
revelation of the Father would be degraded beneath the Old 
Testament imperfect, typical, form of the Divine manifestation, 
seeing that he would be represented as an airav^cur^ui of the 
latter, which was not even itself an airauyafffjuiy but was a mere 
reflection. Without doubt, therefore, those are right who under- 
stand the expression 86^ in the supersensible meaning in which it 
was used by John, and explain it of the eternal essential glory of 
the Father, that light inaccesnble of which Paul speaks in 1 Tim. 
vi. 16*, and which God himself is (1 John i. 5.) God's own 
eternal unsearchable essence is light throughout, not a /3t)do9, not 
a dark original basis which must needs first develope itself into 
brightness, but light dear to itself and self consdous, and com- 
prehending in itself the fiilness of all possible things, an original 
monad — which bears in itself, and calls forth from itself the pos^ 
sibility and reality of all monads, — ^frdl of wisdom and love. 
This is the original glory of the Fathei^s essence, and this 
original gloiy was manifested to itself in eternity, and to the 
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creature in time, inasmuch as it allows to proceed from itself 
the Son, a living independent ray-image, in whom all that glorjr 
finds itself again, and reproduces itself in an absolute form, 
and in whose existence and manifestation the love, as in his 
nature and qualities, the wisdom of the Father represents itself. 

This interpretation of the aTrairioayM t^ So^ is confirmed by 
the expression which follows in the second member — ^apcucrrip 
r^ inroarda-ecD^. Substantially the same thing is denoted by 
inrooTatrt^ as by io^Uy only regarded from another point of view. 
^6(a signifies the essence of the Father with reference to his 
glory in which he represents himself before the eyes of the 
suppliant creature ; inr6(rra4n^ denotes this essence <is essence and 
without regard to its outward manifestation. Originally t^ocr- 
rcuTi^ signifies solidity ^ then reality^ beingy eaistence. It is well 
known, that the term in its philosophical use acquired an ambi- 
guity of meaning which led to mistakes in the Arian controversy. 
The Alexandrines taking the word in the sense of " subsistence" 
described to the Son a proper v7r(Mrra(re9 (an independent existence) 
along with the Father, which gave great offence to the Western 
Christians, inasmuch as they took the word in the older sense to 
mean '^ essence,'* and therefore of course could ascribe no other 
essence to the Son than to the Father. In the passage before 
us imotrrcuri^ is evidently used in the older sense. True, Calvin, 
Beza, Salmeron, Gerhard, Calov, Suicer, and others found a 
difficulty in the Son's being represented as a mere reflection 
of the Father's essence, seeing that he himself participates 
in this essence, and were therefore induced to understand imoa- 
Toxn,^ rather in the later sense, so that the person of the Son was 
designated as an exact image of the person of the Father ; this, 
however, on the one hand, would involve the anachronism of 
transferring a later speculative theological terminology to the 
apostolical times, to which the designation of the Father, Son, and 
Spirit as three inroarcurei^ was as yet so unknown that the 
author could not possibly have used the word in the sense of 
" person" without being unintelligible to his readers ; on the 
other hand the whole difficulty which has given rise to this 
false meaning rests on an unsound interpretation of the woiri 
Xapafcri^p, 

XapaKTi]p does not any moiv than anavyaafui denote a mure 
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reflection, a copy. Derived from xapda-a-a it denotes not, as 
Wahl and Bretschneider assert, ^^ an instrument for engraving," 
a style or chisel, but the mark made by a stamp, the fecUurea 
carved on the stone, or the gem, or the seal-ring. It thus comes 
to signify metaphorically, the features of a countenance, the fea- 
tures of character, — and, thirdly and finally, in a weakened 
signification, it is also used for a ^^ characteristic mark," a token 
by which anything is known (like tvtto?) (thus we speak of 
the character of a species of plants.) But ^apaten^p never 
denotes the copy of one body left by a seal or signet on another, 
it never signifies the image or the copy of the features of a 
countenance ; Lucien speaks rather of elteove^ r&v avr^iMp^v 
Xapa/cniptov (de Amor. p. 1061). The third of the above signi- 
fications is evidently not suitable here; the Son can in no 
intelligible sense be called a distinguishing mark or sign of the 
nature of God ; not less unsuitable is the second, viz., stamp in 
the sense of expression, characteristic quality, which, besides 
being a figurative and abstract signification, is inadmissible 
partly, because the Son cannot possibly be merely a quality 
of the Father, and partly because the parallelism with airav- 
ya^rpa requires a concrete term. We must therefore take 
X<H>o4CTTip as meaning atamp in the sense of a form cut out or 
engraven. As it belongs to die Zo^a to concentrate and reproduce 
itself in a form composed of rays, a sun, so it is proper to the ovala 
or inroGTaxri^ to stamp itself out (or according to the ancient 
mode of viewing it : to engrave) in a manifest form or figure. 
This form or figure is not, however, to be viewed as a copy (as if 
the imoaraai^ itself had already a form which was now copied 
in a second form) but as an immediate and substantial rendering 
visible and corporeal, of the {nroaraai^. The idea is there- 
fore substantially the same as that which is expressed in the 
words aTravycurfjM t% 80^179. 

If it be asked, who is the 5? to whom these appositions 
belong, whether the Logos qua eternally pre-existent, or the 
Logos qua incarnate in time, it follows from what has been 
already remarked on the relation of the third verse to the second, 
that in general they belong more properly to the former. By 
means of the Sv is represented the permanent nature not the 
temporal acting of the Stw*. This, however, must not be so 
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regarded, as if that eternal relation of the Son to the Father had 
been altered by his coming into the sphere of time. Even when 
he walked in lowliness on the earthy as Zoingle has already 
remarked) he conld speak of himself as ^^ the Son who is in 
heaven" (John iii. 13).^ Even when he had exchanged the 
form of the world-governing world-embracing eternity, for the 
form of life in the world, and under earthly historical relations, 
he was in the kernel of his being still ever one with the Father, 
still the brightness of his glory and the stamp of his nature, only 
that he now revealed this nature more in historically hnman 
relations, so to speak, as practical love and holiness and wisdom. 
Thus also the second apposition explains itself: if>if}wv re r<^ 
trmrra r^ ^i^fiari 7% hwafiewi ainov. First of all, it is 
evident, that by (nuia cannot be meant, as the Socinians ex- 
plain it, the preaching of the gospel, bnt only the creative 
Omnipotent word which lies at the foundation of the world's 
existence ; then, that ^ptov, in like manner as amait^aayuoL and 
yapaicTqp is to be rendered not abstractly, bnt concretely (snsti- 
nere, comp. Num. xi. 4 ; Is. ix. 6) ; finally that avrot) applies 
in a reflexive sense to the Son, and not to the Father.' The 
meaning then is, that the Son sustains the universe by the 

1 This, of course, again is not so to be viewed, as if the Son of God 
had remained in heaven as a part or portion of Christ, and taken part 
in the world^governing omniscience and omnipotence, while the human 
nature as another part upon earth was without omnipotence and omni- 
science. This would lana us in a more than Nestorian separation of 
the person of Christ into two persons. But the eternal Son of Ood, 
entering into the category of time and the creature, emptied himself; 
during the period of his humiliation, of the iiop(^ Btov, i,e, the partici- 
pation in the government of the world and the world -goyeming 
omnipotence, omniscience and omnipresence, and manifested his divine 
attributes and powers in temporal human form^ in the form of partu 
cular miracles. But his oneness of being with the Father, altliough 
assuming another /onn, remained unaltered. 

s As the older manuscripts have no spiritus,avn>v also might be written, 
without thereby changing the reading as Calov thought " with godless 
temerity.*' But Bleek Ims shown, that in the hellenistic literature avrov 
only stands where in the first person tfAavrov would stand, t.e. where an 
emphasis lies on the "self;" on the other hand, that avrov stands 
where in the first person //mw would stand. T& pfnAon rrjg twofumt 
alnvv would have to be translated " with the word of his own power." 
There is no occasion for this emphasis here. And just as little occa- 
sion is there for departing from the reflexive signification of a^v, here 
the only natural one. 
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omnipotent word of his power. Here too, it is the eternal relation 
of the son qua eternal to the nniverse that is spoken of^ that 
relation, the ground of which was given in the words of verse 2 &' 
oS ical iirolffae rois aiSva^. Only it must not be forgotten here 
also, that this eternal relation of the Son to the universe was not 
in the least altered by this, — ^that the Son becoming man was the 
sustainer of the world in another sense, namely, the centre of the 
world's history f and the redeemer of humanity and reconciler of 
heaven and earth. 

The subject of the sentence denoted by 2k (vUsi) is therefore 
neither the Logos qua eternal exclusive of his incarnation, much 
less is it the iucamate as such ; but the subject is Jesus Christ 
the incamatey in so far as he is the eternal Son of God, who, as the 
Logos, has an eternal being with the Father, and whose doings 
in time could therefore form the centre-point and the angle of all 
that is done in time. 

This action in time of him who is the eternal ray-image and 
exact stamp of the Divine nature, is now described in the pre- 
dicate of the sentence, in the words /cadapurfjLov irovqaafievo^ r&v 
ofAaprtAp, exdOiaev hf Se^i^ r^ fieyaXaxrvptf^ iv v^XoS?. The 
genitive r&p afMfni&v which we cannot well translate otherwise 
tiian ^^ purification yrom sins" is explained by this, that in the Greek 
it can also be said ai afAaprUu Kadapi^ovrai. Ka^apl^eiv corres- 
ponds to the Hebrew ^"^j^y and finds an intelligible explanation in 

the significance which belonged to the Levitical purification in the 
Old Testament cultus. Those, therefore, would greatly err, 
who should understand KoOapl^ew of moral improvement, and 
so interpret icaJOapia^v woiew as if the author meant to represent 
Christ here as a teacher of virtue, who sought by word and 
example the improvement of men. And even those might be 
said to be in error who explain teaOapiafjuo^ of the taking away 
of guilt by atonement, but do this only on account of passages 
which occur fiirther on in the epistle,- — as if the idea of the biblical 
KaOapurpM were not already sufficient to confirm this the only 
true explanation. The entire law of purification, as it was given 
by God to Moses, rested on the presupposition that man, as sin- 
ful and laden with guilt, was not capable of entering into 
immediate contact with the holy GoA. The mediation between 
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man and Grod, who was present in the holiest of all, and in the 
holiest of all eeparated firom the people, appeared in three things ; 
1, in the sacrifices ; 2, in the priesthood; and 8, in theLevitical 
laws of purification. The sacrifices were (typical) acts, or 
means of atoning for guilt ; the priests were the instruments for 
accomplishing these acts, but were by no means reckoned as more 
pure than the rest. Hence they had to bring an offering for 
their own sin before they ofiered for the sins of the people. The 
being Levitically clean, finally, was the etate which was reached 
positively, by sacrifices and ordinances, negatively, by avoiding 
Levitical uncleanness, the state in which the people were rendered 
qualified for entering into converse with God. (through the 
priests) " without death** (comp. Deut. v. 26) ; the result, there- 
fore, of observances performed, and the presupposed condition of 
faith and worship. The sacrifices were what purified; the 
purification was the taking away of guiU, This is most clearly 
set forth in the law respecting the great festival of atonement 
(Lev. xvi.) There we find these three principal elements in the 
closest reciprocal relation. Firstly, the sacrifice must be prepared 
(ver. 1 — 10), then the high priest must offisr for his own sins 
(ver. 11 — 14); finally, he must ^^slay the sin-offering of the 
people" (ver. 15), and sprinkle the mercy-seat and the whole 
sanctuary with its blood, and ^^ purify it fix>m the uncleanness of 
the children of Israel" (ver. 19), and then, lay the sins of the 
people symbolically on the head of a second beast of sacrifice and 
drive it laden with the curse into the wilderness (ver. 20 — 28.) 
For, — ^ver. 80 — " on that day your atonement is made that ye 
may be cleansed; fi^)m all your sins before the Lord are ye 
cleansed." The purification in the biblical sense, consists in the 
atonement, the gracious covering (-^Bi, ver. 80) of guilt. (In 

like manner, were those who had become Levitically unclean, for 
example the lepers Lev. xiv., cleansed by atoning sacrifices.) 
An Israelitish or Jewish-Christian reader, therefore, would never 
associate with the expression KaOapurfjLov wo&eiv what is wont to 
be called ^^ moral improvement," which, so long as it grows not 
on the living soil of a heart reconciled to God, is empty self- 
delusion and a mere outward avoiding of glaring faults ; but the 
KoBapuTfio^ which Christ has provided, could in the mind of the 
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author and his readers be understood only of that gracious atone- 
ment for the whole guilt of the whole human race, which Christ, 
our Lord and Saviour, has accomplished through his sinless 
sufferings and death, and from which flows all power of recipro- 
cal love, all love to. him our heavenly pattern, and all hatred 
towards sin on account of which he had to die. It is easy to 
repeat these words of the scriptural author with the mouth; but 
he alone can say yea and amen to them with the heart, who 
with the eye of true self-knowledge has looked down into the 
darkest depths of his natural, and by numberless actual sins ag- 
gravated, corruption, and who despairing of all help in himself, 
stretches forth his hand to receive the offer of salvation from 
heaven. 

For his faithful obedience unto death on the cross the incar- 
nate was crowned, inasmuch as, without his having to give up 
the form of existence which he then had, — the human nature, 
therefore as man and continuing to be man — he was exalted to 
a participation in the divine government of the world. This 
participation is expressed by the words sitting at ilie right hand of 
God* Never, and nowhere, does the Holy Scripture apply this 
expression to denote that form of world-government which the 
Logos exercised as eternally pre-existent ; the sitting at the right 
hand of God rather denotes everywhere, only that participation 
in the divine majesty, dominion, and glory, to which the Messiah 
was exalted after his work was finished, therefore in timey and 
which is consequently exercised by him as the glorified Son of 
Man under the category of time. Already in Psalm ex. 1, where 
the expression for the first time occurs, it applies to the future, 
the second Davidj at a future time to be exalted. 

The expression finds its explanation in the old oriental practice, 
according to which the king's son, who was himself clothed with 
royal authority^ had the liberty of sitting on the king's throne, 
at his right hand. This signification lies at the foundation of the 
figure already in Psalm ex. ; that Jehovah is there represented as 
contending in behalf of the Son, while the Son rests himself, has 
nothing to do with the figure as such, and is not inherent in the 
expression " to sit at the right hand of God" as such, (although 
of course that feature in Psalm ex. also finds its counterpart in 
the exalted Christ.) 
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That explanation which arose amid the tamult of oonfesnonal- 
controversy rests on an entire misapprehension of the figurative 
expression, namely, that as God is everywhere, the right hand 
of Qod is also everywhere ; to sit at the right hand of Grod means 
therefore to be everywhere present. This interpretation is quite 
as mistaken as if one were to understand by Sef i^ Oeovy a parti- 
cular place where Qod sits on a tiirone (a mistake which Lather 
falsely attributed to Oecolompadius.) In the expression iKadure 
iv te^iq, T^ fieyaXoDtrvmi^ there lies solely the idea of parHcipcttian 
in the divine dominion, and majesty (jieyaXioavvrfy majestas 
denotes here God himself), without any local reference whatever. 

On the contrary, the expression ip in^Xok that is added, 
contains a distinct determination of locality ; whether we connect 
it with the verb iKctdurev, or (which is better, as, otherwise, h {y^. 
would have to stand before iv fief if ) with the noun fieyoKoiHrivfj. 
*Ev vy^\ok is the Hebrew D'^")B)i> equivalent to ta^g)!^. But 
the " heaven" never in the holy Scriptures denotes the absence of 
space or omnipresence (see on this my scientific crit. of the ev. his- 
tory, 2 ed. p. 601 s.), — ^it always denotes either the firmament, or 
that sphere of the created world in time and space where the union 
of God with the personal creature is not disturbed by sin, where no 
death reigns, where the glorification of the body does not need 
to be looked forward to as something fiiture. Into that sphere 
has the first-fruits of risen and glorified humanity entered, as 
into a place, with a visible glorified body to cx>me again firom 
thence in a visible manner. 

Thus is described the inheritance (ver. 2) which the incarnate 
Son has received, and the author, after these introductory words 
in which he lays the foundation, now passes to the first principal 
inference which follows firom them ; namely, that that Son, the 
organ of the New Testament revelation, is superior to the angels, 
the organs of the Old Testament revelation. The carrying out of 
this inference forms the first part of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
chap. i. 4 — ^ii. 18. 
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PART FIRST. 



(Chap. L 4—11. 18.) 

THE SON AND THE ANOEL8. 

We encounter here the first instance of a phenomenon peculiar 
to the Epistle to the Hebrews, namely, that the announcement of 
a new theme is closely interwoyen with the end of the last period 
of a foregoing part. The author passes forthwith firom that which 
he has brought to a conclusion, to a new idea flowing from it, 
with which an entirely new perspective opens itself out. It 
follows prima fade and in general from the inheritance of the Son 
described in yer. 3, that the Son must be higher than the angels. 
This then opens up a new theme, which is, to show that it is and 
must be so, and that this superiority of the Son to the angels 
will admit of being demonstrated in particulars. But this theme 
at which the author has arrived is a principal one, and one to 
which he has purposely come. It possesses in his view not merely 
the importance of a collateral idea, but of one with which, firom 
regard to the practical aim of his epistle, he has especially to 
concern himself. 

It is only from a complete misapprehension of the phenomenon 
to which we have referred, and which recurs in chap. ii. 5, iii. 2, 
iv. 3 — 4 and 14, &c, that we can explain why Bleek should deny, 
in opposition to De Wette, that a new section begins at ver. 4, 
and why Tholuck should understand ver. 4 as a ^ collateral idea," 
which, however, the author would specially impress upon his 
readers* Even in relation to ver. 3, ver. 4 is not a ^^ collateral 
idea," but rather a conclusion to which the author has directed 
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his course in ver. 1 — 3. But why was it of so much importance 
to him to carry out the comparison of the Son with the angels? 
Tholuck is certainly right when he says, that his object could not 
be to combat a party like that at Colosse who occupied themselves 
with the worship of angels, for the author, who usually draws his 
practical applications very closely, and, in order to do so, breaks 
without hesitation the connection of the theoretical reasoning, 
gives no admonition whatever against the worship of angels. 
The only practical inference which he draws is in chap. ii. 2 — 
that the word spoken by the Son is still more holy than the law 
which was given by angels. — ^Bleek is therefore of opinion, that 
the belief of the Israelites in the co-operation of the angels in the 
giving of the Sinaitic law, led the author to speak of angels ; but 
thus outwardly apprehended, tliis serves as little for explanation 
as the strange remark that the thought of Grod's throne reminded 
the author of the angels who are around his throne. 

The true motive of the author lies deeper. The entire Old 
Testament is related to the New as the angels are related to tlie Son ; 
this is his (first) principal idea, an idea of wondrous depth, which 
throws a surprising light on the whole doctrine of angels. In 
the old covenant, mankind, and as part thereof also Israel, is 
represented as &r separated from the holy God by sin, and the 
angels stand as mediators between them. The mediation in the 
Old Testament is a double one, a chain consisting of two mem- 
bers, of Moses, and the angel of the Lord. There stands a man 
who, by his vocation, by his position, by his commission, is raised 
above other men with whom he stands on the same level as a 
sinner, and brought nearer to God, yet without being nearer to 
the divine nature or partaking in it. Here stands the form of 
an angel, in which God reveals himself to his people, brings 
himself nearer to the people's capacity of apprehension, becomes 
Uke to men yet without becoming man. God and man certainly 
approach nearer to each other; a man is commissioned and 
qualified to hear the words of Gt>d ; God appears in a form in 
which men can see him, but there is as yet no real union of God 
with man. But in the Son, Gt>d and man have become personally 
one, they have not merely approached outwardly near to each 
other. God has here not merely accommodated himself to man's 
capacity of apprehension in an angelophany, a theophany, but he 
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has personally revealed the ftdness of his being in the man Jesus, 
inasmuch as that anair^curiia of his glory was man. And in the 
person of this incarnate one, not merely a member of humanity 
has come near to God, but as he who was bom of a virgin is 
himself eternal God, in him as first-fruits of the new humanity 
has mankind been exalted to the inheritance of aU things. 

It was necessary that the author should show how the two 
mediators of the Old Testament, the angel of the covenant and 
Moses, find their higher unity in Christ. To show this of the 
angel of the covenant is the problem of the first part, to show it 
of Moses) that of the second part (comp. chap. iii. — iv. chiefly 
chap. iii. ver. 3 ; for this man was thought worthy of more glory 
than Moses.) 

The question may still be asked, however, why the author 
speaks of the angels in the plural, why he does not place the 
individual angel of the Lord side by side with, the individual 
Moses ? The answer is very simple; because the angel of the Lord 
was not a particular individual fix>m among the angels. He was 
not a person distinct ft'om God, not one of the number of created 
angels whom God used only as an instrument; but the angel of the 
Lord (I'l ^m'td) "^83 God himself as he appeared in the form of 
an angel.^ (Comp. chiefly Jud. xiii. ver. 21 with ver. 22.) The 
author speaks of angels, therefore, because it was not a certain 
individual angel who was to be placed by the side of Moses as 
the second member in the chain of mediation, but because, when 
God would manifest himself to Moses and to the high priests, he 
borrowed the form and figure of his appearance from the sphere 
of the angels, of those angels whom he also usually employed 
when it was necessary under the old dispensation to make Divine 
revelations manifest to the eyes of men. 

The comparison of the Son with the angels, divides itself again 

^ The theocratical ^'^ ^M^Q ^® Jehovah who was enthroned above 

the tabernacle and the ark of the covenant, is not to be confounded with 
the angel Michael (Dan. x. 13), who, after the temple and ark of the 
covenant had ceased to exist, and the nation of Israel was scattered 
among other nations, was chosen of God to be the guardian angel of 
this people. This angel was certainly distinguished from God and his 
Son (according to fiev. xii. 7) ; was a creature, one of the created 
angels. 
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into two sectionsi yirhictL are also outwardly separated firom each 
other by a practical part inserted between them* In the first of 
these sections the author shows, that the Son is superior to the 
angels already in virtue of his eternal existence as the Son of 
GK)d (chap. i. 4 — 14, upon which is engrafted in chap. ii. 1 — 4 
the practical soggestion, that the New Testament revelation is 
still holier than that of the Old Testament) ; in the second he 
shows, that in the Son man also has been exalted above the 
angels (chap. ii. 5 — 18.) 



SECTION FIRST. 

(Chap. i. 4—14.) 

THE SON IS IN HIMSELF SUPEBIOB TO THE ANGELS. 

Yer. 4. In the words tcpeirrtov yevofievo^ r&v affflKoiv lies, as 
has been already observed, the theme of the whole part, while in 
the words iatp Suupopan-epovy &c., the special theme of the first 
section is expressed. The participle Kpelrre^v yevofAcpo^ stands 
in apposition with the subject of ver. 3 J9 i*e. vtov* The subject 
of whom it is affirmed that he is superior to the angels, is there- 
fore not the Logos as pre^xistent but still the incarnate San of 
God as the organ of the New Testament revelation ; this appears 
partly, fix>m the context and the train of thought, inasmuch as it 
was the business of the author to demonstrate the pre-eminence 
of the new dispensation over the old, partly, from the y€»6fjL€vo^ 
^^ become" (by no means =» cSi/), partly, fix>m the KetcXrfpo^ 

v6firjK€V. 

The argument for the superior dignity of the organ of the 
New Testament revelation is derived from this — ^that GxkI already 
under the old dispensation assigned to the future Messiah whom 
he there promised, a name which plainly enough declared, that 
this promised fiiture Messiah should be at the same time the 
eternal Son of the same nature with the Father. In this light, 
and fix>m this point of view, then, are to be understood also the 
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particular proofs adduced from the Old Testament ver, 5 — 14, 
and so understood they present no di£Sculty. They can only 
then appear difficult and obscure when it is supposed that the 
author meant them to prove, that a dignity superior to the angels 
was ascribed in the Old Testament either to the Logos as such^ 
or to the historical individual Jesus as such. Nothing of this, 
however, is said even in the remotest degree. The author lays 
down the thesis that the Son in his quality as organ of the New 
Testament revelation is exalted above the angels, and in proof of 
this he appeals to the fact, that the Old Testament ascribes to 
the Messiah this dignity, namely his being the Son of God in a 
manner which is not affirmed of the angels. As a middle member 
between that thesis and this proof, nothing farther needs to be 
supplied than ^e presupposition that the vto9 ver. 1 — 3 is iden- 
tical iffitli the Messiah promised in the Old Testament. But that 
the readers of the Epistle did presuppose this, that by the vio^ 
ver. 1 — 3 in whom God has revealed himself " at the end of this 
time " (consequently in the " Messianic time ;" see above) they 
understood Jesus Christ, and again that they held Christ to be 
the Messiah, will surely not require to be proven liere. 

KpeiTTwu — the author uses the same expression, in itself quite 
relative and indefinite, also in the analogous comparisons chap. vii. 
19 and 22, viii. 6 and ix. 23, x. 34, &c. The Son is superior 
to the angels, because (in as far as) ^^ he has obtained as an inhe- 
ritance a more distinguished name than they." On the idea of 
the inheritance see the remarks on ver. 2. The act of the icXi^po- 
vofieiv is one performed in thne ; nothing is said of the Logos as 
eternally pre-existent. But neither is it anything t^at took place 
in the time of Jesus that is spoken of; the author does not refer 
to those events recorded in Matth. iii. 17, xvii. 5, in which the 
voice of the Father from heaven to Jesus said: This is my 
beloved Son. The author could not in consistency with his plan 
refer to these events ; for his object was to prove his particular 
theses and doctrines fix>m the records of the Old Testament 
itself, for the sake of his readers, who were afraid of doing what 
might involve a separation from the writings and the ordinances 
of the old holy covenant of God with the people of Israel. 
Accordingly, his object here is to show, that already in the 

Messianic prophecies the Messiah was represented not as a mere 
c 
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man, but received a name such as was given to no angel, a name 
which indicates an altogether exclusive and essential relation of 
oneness with God. The perfect K€K\fipov6fifiK€if^mtsiothQtime of 
the Old Testament prophecy. 

'^Oa^ Sui<l>opaiT€pov trap avroif^ KexXepovofjurficev ivofia. It is 
evident that Svoiia here, where the author treats (ver. 5 ss.) 
precisely of the name vio^j is not (with Beza, Calov, and others) 
to be translated by " dignity." — TIapa c. Ace. instead of the 
genitive, is no Hebraism, but a genuine Greek construction, 
formed to avoid unsuitable applications of the genitive (such as 
would occur here.) Aui<f>opan€povy not more excellent, higher, 
but more distinguishedj more singular. Critics in their ^^nsdom 
have indeed doubted the accuracy of the fact here stated, affirming 
that the name " sons of God " is given not merely to men — 
Ps. Ixxxix. 27 ; 2 Sam. vii. 14 — but also precisely to angels — Job 
i. 6, ii. 1; xxxviii. 6 ; Dan. iii. 25.^ Those make shortest work 
of it, who deny to the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
a thorough acquaintance with the Bible ; Bleek deals more 
modestly, when he supposes that the author was not versed 
at least in the Hebrew original, and explains his overlooking 
those passages by the circumstance, that the LXX., which he 
made use of exclusively in his citations, and the knowledge and 
use of which he presupposes in his readers, who were acquainted 
with Aramaic, but not with Hebrew — ^has in those passages 
ayyeXoi 0€ov in place of D^n'^M ''31' ^^^ would indeed 
ward off the moral charge of carelessness and inconsiderateuess 
from the author's person, but not that of falseness and ground- 
lessness from his reasoning. On a more thorough and impartial 
investigation, however, it will appear here again, how much the 
foolishness of the Scriptures, and of their writers enlightened by 
the holy spirit, is superior to the pretended wisdom of the children 
of men. If, in these days, a preacher were to say in a sermon, 
or in a book designed for edification, that Christ receives in the 



^ The passages Gen. vi. 2, where it is the descendants of Seth that 
are spoken of and alone can be spoken of (comp. mj *' Weltanschauung 
der Bibel uiid Naturwissenschaft " in the '< Zukunft der Kiiche," 1847, 
p. 369 8.) and Ps. xxix. and Ixxxix. where Qn';^^ n^n cure spoken of, 

have no connection at all with this subject. 
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New Testament a name which is applied exclusively to him, for 
to whom of all that are bom of woman has the Father said : 
This is my Son ? — ^would any one have a right to object to such 
a preacher, that he must be unacquainted with those passages of 
the New Testament in which Christians are called sons of Godj 
and besides that he must be ignorant of the passage Heb. ii. 10, 
where the author speaks of ^^many sons of Grod T" Is it not then 
quite a different thing to apply a common name in the plural 
to a cktsSy from what it is to apply the same as an individual 
name in the singiUar to an individual. Even where the New 
Testament speaks of vlok Oeov instead of riKvoi^ Oeovy as in that 
very passage Heb. ii. 10, even there this difference still obtains, 
as no one assuredly will deny. And in like manner our author, 
in reference to the Old Testament, would be quite right, even if 
there were no other difference (which is not the case) than that 
between the plural as applied to the class, and the singular as 
applied to the individual. He himself, indeed, in ver. 5, makes 
the distinction between the name of Christ and that of the 
angels to consist in this — ^that God has said to no individual 
among the angels : " Thou art my Son ; I have begotten thee." 
It makes already even an essential difference, whether the idea of 
son comes to its full manifestation in an individual, or in a class. 
— As, however, in the New Testament, the difference between 
the predicates " Son of God" and " children of God," is not 
merely one of number, but as, in addition to this, there is a 
qualitative difierence in the kind of designation, so is it also in the 
Old Testament. When Jehovah in Ps. ii. 2 and 7, declares 
his anointed to be his son whbm he has hegotten^ this is some- 
thing different from what is said, when the angels as a class 
are called sons of the Elohim, who has created them. Nay, 
this difference is, in respect of the expression, even greater and 
more marked than that in the New Testament between vik and 
rhcvov. The angels are called sons of God in so far as Gt)d is 
the Elohim, the all-governing Creator of all things, and they 
have come forth from his creating hand, and have lost by no fall 
this their primitive relation to God as his children ;* the Mes- 

^ In Job ii. 2 Satan is not reckoned among the '* children of Ood ;" 
but distinguished from them. That he should come Q^J-Q (locally) is 

something extraordinary. 

("2 
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siah, on the other hand, is called the Son of God, in so far as 
God is Jehovah the free, self-sufficient one, proceeding from 
himself, and independent of all creatures.^ In reality then, the 
Son has received a hia<f>op(!n€pov 6vofia irapk tov9 arf)/&<av^y 
and the form of ver. 5, for to whom^ &c., shows plainly enough, 
that the author was clearly conscious of that difference. Bleek's 
view is correct, however, so far, that the author would feel less 
concern in omitting all express reference to the passages in Job 
and Daniel, as the readers in their Septuagint could not be 
misled by those passages. 

At ver. 5 then, begins the proof that the Old Testament already 
assigns to the friture Messiah a name, such as is never given to 
an angel. We shall without prejudice explain these particular 
passages in their original connection, from which it will appear, 
whether our author has invested them with a meaning which they 
do not bear. 

Tivi yap ehre irore t&v arffiXav — at ehre is to be supplied 
from ver. 1 Oeo^ as the subject. IIoTe does not serve to strengthen 
the rlvi (Kuinoel, Bretschneider, Wahl) but is independent, 
signifying ^' at any time," and thus forms a marked antithesis 
with TraXti/. This Kai TrdXiv is to be extended in the following 
way (Bleek and others) : teal rivt r&v ayyikwv iraXiv elire ; " to 
which of the angels has he at any time said : Thou art my Son ? 
and to which has he again said : I will be to him a Father."^ 
This contains clearly the two ideas : God has used such expres- 
sions to an angel not even a single time ; but to the Son not merely 
once but again and agairu 

The words cited are to be found in Ps. ii. 7. Not much that 
is really of importance depends on the usual question, whether 
this Psalm contains a direct prophecy of the Messiah, or an 
indirect one, or none at all. Let us enquire chiefly, who was its 
author, when it was written, and what occasioned it. Assuredly, 
this sublime IjncsX efiusion had a historical ^occasiony which 

1 See this correct interpretation of the n^;^^ "itfM PPHH '^^ 
Drechsler: Einheitund Aechtheit der Genesis p. 10, mth \vliich is to be 
compared my treatise ueber das Alter des Jehoyahnamens in Niedner s 
Zeitschr. fiir hist. Theol. 1849 p. 506. 

' It would be much harsher to extend the phrase thus : kqI irdkiv 
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affords the explanation of it in its subjective human aspect. For, 
let it be ever so prophetic, it is still essentially not a MtoO? ^^^ * 
rnrP DM3> ^* ^^^* ^^* begin with pfipp "^Qt^ t43> but is Sipsalm 
an hymriy an eflusion of religious poetiy, which has beneath it a 
rniT DM3 ^ *^® hnsis on which it moves, and to which pointed 
reference is made in the 6th verse rniT^iTin' W® *"^ therefore 
justified in seeking a humano-historical occasion tor the psalm. 
It cannot then have been written before the time of David, since 
the hill of Zion is spoken of as the royal seat ; least of all in the 
time of Solomon (as Bleek would have it), since, according to 1 
Kings V. ; 1 Chron. xxii, Solomon reigned in peace, and in his 
time there is not the slightest trace of such a violent insurrection 
of rebellious nations as is described Ps. ii. 1 ss. After the divi- 
sion of the kingdom, there was under Uzziah a subjugation of 
the neighbouring heathen nations, but only in a very partial 
degree, and the revolt of these heathen had become something so 
common, that it would scarcely have so powerfully moved the 
soul of a poet, — ^besides, in this case, we should have expected 
to -find among the hoped-for blessings of the future some mention 
of the re-uhion with the northern kingdom. There remains, there- 
fore, no other time in which the Psalm can well have been 
written, but that of David. Against this ver. 6 has been adduced, 
as not properly applicable to the anointing of David, seeing that 
David was anointed as a boy at Bethlehem. But supposing that 
ver. 6 applies to the person of David (which would first require 
to be investigated^, the object of the words ^"2np""^n p*'2*'?3^ 
would certainly not be to give a dry, outward, prosaic determi- 
nation of locality — of the plac^ of the anointing. The poet 
would rather denote the whole wondrous series of divine acts by 
which the shepherd was exalted from his anointing by Samuel 
onwards, guarded amid the many dangers to which liis life was 
exposed, until at length he came to be acknowledged by all tlie 
twelve tribes, and was brought to the summit of liis dominion in 
the residence which he took by conquest, and which he founded 
— ^I say the poet would comprehend this whole series of divine 
acts in a ix)etical unity, and as we would denote the same thing 
by the one symbolical expression : God has exalted him to the 
throne of Zion, so the poet denotes it by the symbolical expression 
entin-ly similar : " God has anointed him to be King in Zion." 
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It is not said that Samuel anointed him^ but that God anointed 
him. This interpretation would be all the more unobjectionable, 
that there is nothing to hinder our translating Uy by " over," 
and taking the words IVS'^TJ^ *^ denote the term, ad quem : God 
has anointed him (to be King) over Zion. Still, as already 
observed, we can by no means regard it as decided that ver. 6 
speaks of the person of David. And thus every motive for 
placing the psalm in another time than that of David falls to the 
ground. 

Precisely in David's life-time we find a state of things which 
remarkably corresponds with that described in the psalm. We 
read in 2 Sam. viii. that Hadadezer the King of Zobah rebelled 
against David, who subdued him, and that the Syrians of Da- 
mascus hastened to his assistance with a mighty host, of which 
David alone took 21,700 prisoners. Shortly before this, David 
had also put down rebellions on the part of the Philistines, 
Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, and Amalekites, and so there 
was then a time when almost the whole heathen world known to 
the Israelites had risen up in hostility against Israel and Israel's 
King (and consequently, according to the views of the ancient 
heathen, against Israel's God — for it was believed that with the 
people their gods were vanquished.) After David's victory, 
Thoi, King of Hamath, sent to him presents in token of homage, 
so that there is not wanting an occasion also for what is said in vers. 
10 — 12. — But in vers. 7 and 12 we find a statement which more 
than anything else confirms us in the view that the second psalm 
was written at that time (certainly afterthe victory was completed), 
and, moreover, that no one but David himself sung this hymn of 
thanksgiving and hope. The poet rests his firm hope upon this 
— ^that Gx)d has said to him : " thou art my son." A word to 
this efiect had been spoken to David in the charge which he 
received from God by Nathan the prophet, shortly before the 
Syrian war. When he wished to build God a temple, Nathan 
disclosed to him that fie should not build God a temple, but his 
posterity (^f as a collective) ; yea, God will build it an house, 
and establish its throne for ever ; God will be its Father j and it 
will be his Son. Now we know certainly (from 1 Kings viii. 17 
ss.), that Solomon applied that prophecy to himself in such a way 
that he undertook the building of the temple, and we must even 
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say that in this he did perfectly right ; for if the ^' posterity of 
Dayid" was to build a temple for God, there was no reason why 
the first member of that posterity should not immediately put his 
hand to the work. Only, it must not be forgotten, that Solomon 
himself by no means thought that the prophecy of Nathan as yet 
found its complete fulfilment in his erection of the temple. He 
says this most distinctly in 1 Kings viii. 26 — 27. He considers 
it as a benefit still to be prayed for, that those words of Nathan 
to David should be verified, for his temple is as yet not a house 
in which God may truly dwell. Not less clearly was David 
conscious of this, that Nathan's word would first obtain its full 
accomplishment ^^ in the distant future" (7f\tT)Kh)y ^^ ^ ^ ^^^ 
who is the Lord, Jehovah himself' (2 Sam. vii. 19)^, or, as it is 
explained in Chron. xvii. 17, ^^ in a man who is exalted up to 
Jehovah." On this promise so well understood, David builds 
the hope which he expresses in Ps. ii. We know now the time, 
the occasion, and the author of the second psalm. And it is only 
now that we have the necessaiy preparation for enquiring into 
its contents. One might feel tempted to refer the contents of 
the psalm (as Bleek does) to the earthly historical king (to 
David according to our view, to Solomon according to Bleek's.) 
Thus David would compose the psalm sometime during the 
insurrection of the Syrians, — in ver. 1 — 3 he describes the raging 
of the heathen against Jehovah, and against himself the anointed 
of Jehovah, — ^then, in ver. 4, he expresses the certain hope that 
Grod will laugh at his enemies and utterly destroy them, and in 
ver. 6 he confirms this hope, by calling to mind the covenant- 
faithfulness of Ood, who has helped him hitherto, and has raised 
him to be King over Zion. But in ver. 7 there comes an obstacle 
by which this interpretation is entirely overturned. David 
appeals in ver. 7 to this — ^that God has said to him : ^^ Thou art 
my son" — ^has said to him : he will give him the ends of the earth 
for a possession. When had ever such a promise been given to 
David f It is expressly said in 2 Sam. vii. 12, that David shall 
not build an house to tiie Lord, but shall sleep with his fathers ; 
not to Atm, but to his seed after himy will God establish the king- 

* If '^^•^ ly^ were not in appositioii to DIN^n'^^fV but yocatire, 
the latter expression could hare no possible meaning. 
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dom for ever and be their Father. It is quite clear then^ that 
David in the second psalm speaks in the name of his seed after 
him, that he adoringly looks forward to the fulfilment of that 
glorious hope in the distant future^ 2 Sam. vii. 19 : it is clear that 
the insurrection of the Syrians forms merely the occadouj but not 
the object and import of the second psalm. 

The second psalm presents to us not an historical but an ideal 
picture. After the general insurrection of the southern and 
northern nations bordering on Israel had been quelled, and David 
had begun to reflect on this event, and to compare it with 
Nathan's prophecy, there opened up before him a grand prospect 
stretching into the ftiture ; what had befallen him appears as a 
type, as a typical instance of a great ideal law which would again 
and again repeat itself, until it found its perfect manifestation in 
the time of the ^^ seed after him," his view of which seed had 
already in the prayer 2 Sam. vii. 19 concentrated itself into the 
concrete form of ^^ a man who is to be exalted up to Jehovah." 
For, apart from the fundamental law of all poetical intuition, 
according to which what is general (as in the case before us ^Hhe 
posterity") individualizes itself in the eye of the poet, it could not 
remain hid even from that reflection which is divested of all 
poetry, that the fulness of the prophecies given in 2 Sam. 7 must 
find their ^?zaZ accomplishment in a concrete descendant. If, in 
opposition to David, ^^ who was to sleep with his fathers," the 
royal dominion was to be established for ever in the house of 
David or the seed of David (2 Sam. vii. 16), this certainly could 
not be accomplished thus — ^that his descendants, one afler the 
other, for ever should also ^^ sleep with their fathers ;" but the one 
part of the fulfilment must consist in this, that God should show a 
fatherly forbearance towards the sins of the particular descendants 
(2 Sam. vii. 14), the other part certainly in this, that at length 
an individual would come, in whom the endlessness of the domi- 
nion, and the absoluteness of the relation of son, should find 
adequate manifestation. Now, toe knowy as has been already 
observed, irom 2 Sam. vii. 19, and 1 Chron. xvii. 17 (the pas- 
sage comes of course fix)m the royal annals which form the basis 
of both books) that David really understood that prophecy in this 
and in no other sense, and Ps. ii. 7 compels us to refer the psalm 
to an individual who was the seed Kar e^oxv^ promised to David. 
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As the heathen had assembled agaiust him to throw olBf his 
yoke, so, transferring himself in spirit to iiitore times, he sees 
how the nations of the earth (the representation is here pur- 
posely general, and nothing is said of the Syrians) would also 
rise up against the iuture perfect King, and that out of hatred 
to the living holy God who has anointed him. But, in like 
manner, he sees also already, how the living God will deride 
the folly of the children of men. God himself speaks in ma- 
jestic calmness the simple word : ^^ I have anointed my King 
upon Zion." (It is quite evident that this is not spoken of David, 
but of that seed after him,) Now David hears that future King 
himself speak words of holy confidence ; he hears him say, that 
he will often confess and freely proclidm that the Lord has 
declared him to be his son, that the Lord has anointed him. 
(His real being he derives not by his carnal descent from David, 
but by the word of the promise of Nathan to David — ^he is begot- 
ten by the word of God. In the phrase ^^ this day," it is evident 
that the royal singer sees in ideal vision hie own time when he re- 
ceived the promise, blended with the future time^ thatof the perfect 
eeedj and thus the ^^ this day" forms a direct antithesis with the 
times in which David was begetting, or had begotten corporeal 
descendants.) — Further, David hears in verse 8 the seed remind- 
ing God of his promises (2 Sam. vii.), in verse 9 he hears God 
answering in accordance with these promises ; and finally, in 
verse 10 — 12, David concludes in his own name with an admo- 
nition to the kings of the nations to be in subjection to that 
promised ^^ son;" soon the time shall come when he shall execute 
judgment on the heathen. 

In the prophecy of Nathan, the prayer of David connected 
with it, and the second psalm, there lies before us the germ of the 
whole Messianic prophecy. In the second psalm, it appears still 
in the form of lyrical elevation, and it is more than probable, 
that the meaning of that first grand presentment remained a 
mystery undisclosed to the majority of David's contemporaries, 
and the generations immediately following, just as, at a later 
period, the prophecies of the divinity of the Messiah (Mic. v. 1, 
and Is. ix. 6) were locked up from the great mass of the Jewish 
people.) Still, the consciousness of the importance of Nathan's 
prophecy never vanished (1 Kings xv. 4 ; 2 Kings viii. 19, &c.) 
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But when, after the separation of the kingdoms, outward and 
inward decaj increased more and more, and God by his pro- 
phets (fibrst of all by Amos and Hosea) gave intimation of the 
coming exile, he then also again put into the mouth of the pro- 
phets the promise, that after the exile there should come a f^'i 
yf^ bom in a low estate, brought like the first David from the 
sheep-folds of Bethlehem, not fix>m kings^ palaces (Mic. iv. — ^v.), 
a branch springing from the roots of the hewn stock of the house 
of David (Is. xi.), an Immanuel bom of the lowly maid of the 
house of David (Is. 7) ; — and of the substantial identity of this 
branch with the ^^ son," Ps. ii. and the ^^ seed," 2 Sam. vii. on the 
one hand, and the Messiah on the other, there can no reasonable 
doubt be entertained. 

Our author-who, in connecting the piissage 2 Sam. vii. U 
with the second psahn, makes it sufficiently evident that he had 
interpreted and understood the psalm in connection with the 
prophecy of Nathan — simply calls to mind the hety that in the 
very first commencement of the Messianic prophecy^ there is 
ascribed to the Messiah a relation of Sonship to God, such as is 
never applied, even approximately, to any one of the angels. A 
relation of such a kind, that the Messiah derives his real being 
not from David but from God. 

For this was, as we saw, the import of the words to-day I have 
begotten thee. We shall therefore not have to inquire long in 
what sense the author of our epistle understood the arifiepov. 
In no other than the only natural sense. It denotes neither 
the eternal present, nor the time of the incarnation of Jesus, nor 
that of his resurrection, ascension, &c., but the time of that pro- 
mise which was given by Nathan, in opposition to the (later) 
time when David begat Solomon (2 Sam. xii. 24.) It all hinges 
upon this — ^that the vm does not derive his real being fi:om 
David. 

The second citation 2 Sam. vii. 14 has received its explanation 
in what has been said above. 



^ The idea of the Messianic prophecy we understand here, of course, 
in the narrower sense, as the prediction of a definite, royal, descendant 
of David. In the wider sense, Gen. iii. 15; and Deut. xviii. 15 are 
also Messianic prophecies. 
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Ver. 6. The proofs of the assertion that the Son has received 
a higher name than the angels are, in tnith^ closed with the two 
citations in ver. 5. In ver. 6 ss. there follow certain other 
arguments, in which also the superiority of the Son over the 
angels appears, although not precisely that which consists in the 
name. The sixth WKse is unquestionably one of the most diffi- 
cult in the whole epistle. With regard to the construction, 
TTokiv seems, according to the position of the words, to belong to 
eiaarforfu ; still, there is no difficulty .in deciding, and by the 
consent of the best interpreters (Peschito, Erasm., Luth., Cal. 
Beza, Capellus, Grot., Limb., BLammond, Bengel, Wolf, Carpz., 
Kuin., Bleek, and others), it has been substantially determined, 
that according to the sense it can belong only to Xeryei, parallel to 
the wakiv (ehre) ver. 5 ; consequently, that we have here an easily 
explicable hyperbaton. It cannot be ^ a second bringing in of 
the first-bom into the world " that is here spoken of, as Olshausen 
rightly observes, seeing that nothing has been said of a first. 
And thus, firom the outset, we are spared the finitless trouble of 
deciding whether the ^^ two bringings in " are' to be understood 
of the eternal generation and the incarnation, or of the incarna- 
tion and the resurrection, or finally of the resurrection and the 
second coming. 

What, however, is meant generally by the eiadrfetv eU t. oIk. can 
only be determined by looking more particularly at the citation 
itself and the meaning of it. 

The words «al irpoaKvinfaaTma-av ain^ irdvre^ a^ffeXoi Oeov 
are to be found verbatim in the LXX. cod. Vat. Deut. xxxii. 43. 
The cod. Alex, has Trdvre^ viol rov Oeovy and for this in a sub- 
sequent place fltyTcXoi where the cod. Vat. has vtoi ; but the 
Vatican reading is here, as it almost always is, the older and the 
more genuine, and is confirmed by the citation before us. 

It has indeed been maintained (Pattr., Kuinoel, <&c.) that 
this citation cannot be taken from Deut. xxxii., but is derived 
firom Ps. xcvii. 7, where we find the words irpoa-Kvtn^are avr^ 
Trdirre^ oi arffeXoi 6eov. But those who have adopted this view 
have been driven to it by the circumstance, that in Deut. xxxii. 
the words in question are not to be found in the Masor. text of 
the Hebrew original. How could the author, it was thought, 
appeal to a passage which was a mere spurious addition by the 
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Alexandrine translators ? But as it is evident, notwithstanding, 
that he follows, in respect of form, the passage in the LXX. Deut. 
xxxii., and deviates from Ps. xcvii., it was found necessary to 
have recourse to the subsidiary hypotheses, a, that the author has 
had both passages in his memory, 6, that he was conscious of the 
spuriousness of the passage in Deut. xxxii., c, that he therefore 
intended to cite the other passage, d, but, notwithstanding, inten- 
tionally or unintentionally borrowed the /orm of the words frt>m 
Deut. xxxii. 

The artificial nature of the operation here presupposed, almost 
bordering upon the ludicrous, would of itself suffice for the refu- 
tation of this view. In addition to this, however, it enables us 
to esciipe frt>m Scylla only to fall into Charybdis. For, if the 
words in Deut. owe their existence to a spurious addition, the 
words in Ps. xcvii. owe theirs to a manifestly false translation. 

The Hebrew original runs thus — Lj^ l^innttJH D^^h'^Mj *"d 
in the context, it is not the angels that are spoken of, but the 
fidse gods of the heathen, who will yet be constrained to bow 
before Jehovah. Nor is anything said there of a ^^ bringing in 
of the first-bom into the world;" the subject is simply and solely 
the sovereignty of Jehovah, before which the idols shall be 
destroyed. And, even in the (spurious) superscription which the 
psalm bears in the LXX. : T^ AavlSy ore 17 yfj avrov KaOUrraraij 
not a word is to be found either about the ohcoviihr) or the 
bringing in of a son into it. 

While it is thus impossible to find in the verse before us a 
citation from Ps. xcvii. 7, all becomes right when we consider 
the citation as taken from Deut. xxxii. 43. For, with respect, 
first of all, to the absence of the words in the Masoretic text we 
must with all our deference to this text as resting on ancient and 
strong tradition, never forget that we have in the LXX., parti- 
cularly in the Pentateuch, an eqvally ancient recension of the 
Hebrew text. That the Seventy did not fabricate these words 
but found them in their original, is also Bleek's view. We have 
here, therefore, not a genuine text opposed to a spurious addition, 
but a reading opposed to a reading. And, moreover, in the 6th 
verse, according to the proper sense of the words cited, all mainly 
depended upon this, that in accordance with the general religious 
consciousness and understood phraseology, the angels should bo 
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represented as having merely the position of Worshipping spec- 
tatorsy when the setting up of the Messiah's kingdom is spoken 
of. We will farther explain and justify this assertion. The 
determination of the time here referred to Srav Se^ &c.y one might 
be tempted to explain from the drcumstancey that when Moses 
sang that song, Israel who, in Hos. xi. 1, is called the first-bom 
of God, was just about to enter as a people among the nations of 
the earth. This explanation would at least be incomparably 
better than that according to which it is the entrance of the Logos 
from eternity into time that is mentioned. There is no mention 
here of the /c6<TfjLo<;y but of the oUovfiipTfy the sphere of the earth 
as inhabited by the nations. 

But as ainrp must plainly be referred to the same person that 
is called irporroTOKO^j while avr^ again refers in the passage 
cited, not to the then Mosaic jior to the post Mosaico-Messianic 
Israel, nor to the ideal Israel, but to Jehovah who wiU help his 
peopUy it follows, that the author also, in the word irpmroroKo^j 
cannot have had in his mind either the real or ideal Israel, or the 
Messiah as such, and we shall therefore have to look out for 
another explanation of the elaarfeiv. 

We must first however ascertain more particularly the meaning 
of the passage Deut. xxxii. 43. Moses in vers. 15 — 18 rebukes 
the sins of Israel at that period, those numerous manifestations 
of the obduracy of their hearts which the people gave, in spite 
of the mighty acts of God which they had witnessed. In vers. 
19 — 35 he threatens them with terrible punitive judgments in 
the future, should they persist in these sins, in this obduracy. 
The punishment threatened is concentrated in this, that if the 
people should continue to be ungrateful for their redemption 
from the Egyptian bondage, Grod would at length take back from 
them the fi'eedom which he had given them, and leave them to 
fall anew into a still more terrible bondage among a heathen 
people. We know that this was fulfilled, and how. We know 
how, frt>m the time of Joshua to that of David, God conducted 
the people to the pinnacle of prosperity ; how, frt)m David to 
Zedekiah, he let them fall into all the depths of hapless degene- 
racy ; how, in spite of prosperity and adversity, the people of 
Israel sank deeper and deeper into corruption, until, at length, 
God caused to be fulfilled the threatening first uttered by Moses, 
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and afterwards repeated by Amos, Hosea, Micah, <&c., and let 
the people fall into bondage to the heathen nations, the Babylo- 
nians, Persians, Macedonians, Syrians, Egyptians, and Romans. 
But Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah, &c., were not the first who 
predicted a re-<ieliyeranoe firom this affliction, for Moses had 
abready foretold. Dent, xxxii. 36 — 42, that God would have 
compassion on those who were humbled and converted by those 
chastisements ; then should it be known that it is he alone who 
can help and save. MoseB prophesiesj theuj in vers. 36 — 42 of the 
same re-^liverance which has been more specially described by the 
later prophets^ as the deliverance through the Messiah^ consequently^ 
as the Messianic salvation. Now here, in ver. 42, it is said 
(according to the reading maintained in the LXX.) : the angels 
shall worship the Lord, ue. Jehovah the Saviour. This Jehorah, 
the Saviour, appears indeed in the mouth of Moses to be quite 
identical with Jehovah generally, with God, but the Christian 
readers of the Epistle to the Hebrews knew already and acknow- 
ledged, that the Jehovah who should arise and come forth in the 
Messianic time for the salvation of his people is God the Sony 
the Incarnate. Two things must not be forgotten if we would 
rightly apprehend the meaning and the argument of the verse 
before us — ^first, that the author simply testifies to the Godhead 
of Christ, ver. 2, 3, as a thing already known to hiB readers 
through the apostolic preaching, and acknowledged by them, 
without deeming it necessary to adduce proofs for this doctrine ; 
secondly, that for this very reason (as well as on account of the 
whole train of thought, ver. 4, ss.) the aim of ver. 6 is not to 
prove that the Messiah is the Son of Gt>d, but that the Messiah, 
who is known to be identical with the Son of God, is, even in the 
Old Testament dispensation, placed higher than the angels. For, 
it was on this point that the readers needeU to be instructed. 
They had no doubts about the Messiahship of Jesus and the 
divinity of the Messiah, but this whole Messianic revelation was 
still in their eyes but an appendix to the Mosaic revelation, given 
only on account of Moses and Israel, only a blossoming branch 
of the religion of Israel. They had yet to be brought to know, 
that the divinity of him who was the organ of the New Testa- 
ment revelation necessarily involves his infinite elevation above 
the organs of the Old Testament, that the old dispensation was 
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ended on account of the new, and that this new dispensation was 
on account of all mankind, not on account of the old. This they 
had jet to be taught, and this is precisely what is designed to be 
proved on these verses, the proof being drawn from the divinity 
of Christ, ahready acknowledged by the readers. 

In ver. 5 the author has shown that the Messiah even when he 
is prophesied of as Davids Son^ is said to be the Son of God in a 
sense in which it is said of no angel. In ver. 6 he shows, that a 
place above the angels is assigned to the Messiah moreover j when 
he is represented as Jehovah the Saviour himself When the 
Messianic salvation is described, the angels receive only the 
place of worshipping spectators ; organs of this salvation they 
are not. 

The eladrfe^v rov wpmriroKOVj &c., will now explain itself. The 
writer evidently means to express the idea, that these words are 
connected with a passage which speaks of the entrance of Jehovah 
the Saviour into the worldy hence, of the entrance of the Son into 
the world. He says, designedly, not viMj which would denote 
the incarnate, but 'n'pt&TiTOKOf;^ which, like the fiovoyeitqf; of 
John, denotes the eternal Son of the Father, the tt/moto- 
T04ro9 irdoff^ KrUr&a^ (Col. i. 15). The orav serves now, of 
course, to determine not the time in which, but the time of 
which Moses spake in Deut. xxxii. 43. The idea with all its 
modifications would have to be expressed thus : ^^ But again he 
says of the time when he shall introduce the first bom into the 
sphere of the earth,'* &c. He calls it the sphere of the earthy not 
the worldy because the Bedeemer appears in Deut. xxxii. 42 
specially as the finisher of tlie exile, as he who should offer to 
his people a national restitution among the nations of the oucov^ 
fihnj. He has in reality also offered this to his people; his 
disciples after him too did the same (Acts iii. 20, Kaipol avor 
'^{eflof breathing times from the yoke) ; but as Israel remained 
obdurate, they lost the offered deliverance, and remain deprived of 
it until they shall turn to the Lord after the fulness of the Grentiles 
is come into the church (Rom. xi. 23, ss.) 

In vers. 7 — 9 a third argument follows. A statement concern- 
ing the angels is here opposed to one concerning the Son. The 
following is what is implied generally in the opposition. The 
angels, the mediators of the old covenant, stood in a very out- 
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ward relation to the salyation that was to be wrought oat ; they 
had not to work out that salvation, but only to bear witness of 
it ; they stood in the closest relation to nature, and the appearances 
of nature, chiefly those of a terrible kind. These appearances 
of nature had only a preparatory and pedagogical aim ; the Son, 
on the contrary, stands in the closest relation to the inner moral 
life. God employed angels to impress with fear a rude unsusr 
ceptible people by means of miracles ; the Son has founded a 
kingdom of righteousness consisting of those who become partakers 
of his nature in free and joyous love. — ^The author, accordingly, 
devotes himself more and more to a comparison of the inner 
nature of the old and the new covenant. 

The seventh verse presents again a peculiar difficulty. So 
much indeed is evident, that the irp6<s is to be rendered not '^ to" 
but "respecting," in "reference to;" for the words here cited, 
Ps. civ. 4, do not in themselves form an address directed to the 
angels. It is doubtful whether the Sept., which is here cited 
word for word, has correctly rendered the sense of the original 
Hebrew. In the 104th Psalm the greatness of God in nature is 
described. In ver. 2 it is said : God makes use of the light as a 
garment, of the heaven as a tent, ver. 3, of the clouds as a 
chariot, &c. In the words which immediately follow ntZ7!s^ 
nlrrn V^M^^O *^® subject must be n'^HI'^ *^^ ^^^ predicate 
V3M7Q> /i€ makes the winds his messengers^ flames of fire his 
servants^ he employs the winds and the flames as his servants, 
just as he makes use of the clouds as his chariot. — ^But does the 
Greek translation give the same sense? This is impossible, 
even grammatically, for then the words would have to run thus : 
6 TTot&i; dfffikovfi avTOv ra Trvevfiaroy &c. But the article is at 
arffiKov^ and not at irvevfuvra. In spite of the rules of the lan- 
guage Calvin, Beza,Bucer, Grrotius, Limborch, Michaelis,Knapp, 
and others have so rendered the Greek words as to make them 
correspond with the Hebrew.^ But then these words them- 
selves would not be suitable to our context. For, in the statement 
that God employs the winds as his messengers, nothing is 

i The strange interpretation given by Bengel and Meyer — God makes 
his angels out of wind, out of a fine but still material substance, while 
the Son is immaterial and uncreated < needs no refutation. 
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expressed respecting the nature and rank of the angeU^ but only 
respecting the use of the winds. But, as we have already 
observed, the rules of the language render every doubt here 
superfluous. The Greek words can be rendered in no other way 
than this : ^^ who maketh his angels vnnds and his ministers aflame 
offlrer 

Here, then, is another instance in which the writer appeals to 
a statement in the Sept. which owes its existence to an incor- 
rect and inaccurate rendering. (So also Olshausen.) The 
attempt of Calvin, Beza, and others, to make the Greek words 
correspond with the Hebrew original in spite of the rules of 
granunar, is, as we have seen, vain and inadmissible ; but equally 
so is, on the other hand, the attempt of Luther, Calov, Storr, 
Tholuck, and others, who would interpret the Hebrew original, 
in spite of the context of the psalm, according to the ren- 
dering of the Sept. Wherefore have recourse to such arts ? 
Would any one in the present day take it amiss if a preacher 
were to give an excellent sermon on the verse, " The heart of 
man is a perverse and fearful thing ?"^ And yet this verse will 
in vain be sought in the original text ; the Hebrew words have 
quite another meaning. But though the idea is not to be found 
in that particular fUice of the original text of the Bible, it is still 
not the less biblical ; and the same holds good of the idea in the 
citation before us. Througliout the New Testament (for example 
Bom. viii. 38 ; 1 Pet. iii. 22), the angels, at least a class of them, 
are regarded as BvvdfjL€i<: of God, i.e. as personal creatures fur- 
nished with peculiar powers, through whom God works wonders 
in the kingdom of nature, and whom he accordingly ^^ makes to 
be storm-winds and flames of fire," in as far as he lets them, so 
to speak, incorporate themselves with these elements and opera- 
tions of nature. It is a truth declared in the Holy Sciiptures of 
great speculative importance, that the miracles of nature, for ex- 
ample the lightnings and trumpet sounds on Sinai, are not wrought 
immediately tuid directly by God the Governor of the world, but 
are t^dUd forth at his will by exalted creatures specially qualified 
for this work. This position the angels hold ; they are there to 
work terrible wonders in the sphere of nature before the eyes of 
a yet uncultivated people. The writer found this idea expressed 

I [The above is a translation of Luther's venion of Jer. xrii. 9. ] 
D 
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shortly and tersely in that passage of the Sept., and he was quite 
as entitled to appeal to it in addressing his readers who made nse 
of the Sept. as we are, in presence of a congregation using 
Luthei^s translation of the Bible, to appeal to that expression 
about the perverseness and fearfulness of the heart of man. 

In the eighth verse irpo^ is, of course, to be taken in the same 
sense as in ver. 7, not as marking an address but as signifying 
^^ in reference to." It can therefore not be inferred at least fix>m 
the preposition wpo^y that the author regarded the passage in 
Ps. xlv. 7, 8 as a direct address to the Son of God. The words 
are spoken in reference to the San of God. In how far they are 
so will be ascertained from a consideration of the passage in its 
original connection. 

The 45th Psalm is a carmen epithalamium on the marriage 
of a king with the daughter of a foreign king, as appears fit>m 
▼erses 10 — 12, and, according to ver. 2, the song is presented 
to the king by one of his subjects. There is not the slightest 
occasion for considering the psalm as a direct prophecy of Christ. 
And as the superscription plainly designates the psalm a song of 
^°g^9 rtr n^ ^"^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ probability one of an ancient origin, 
and not belonging to the period after the exile, when already men 
had begun to discover more in the psalms than such human 
relations. The superscription ascribes the psalm to Korab, the 
contemporary of David and of Solomon. But, apart even 
from this superscription, the psalm suits no other king so well as 
Solomon. That hope which we found expressed by David (2 
Sam. vii. and Ps. ii.) of an everlasting confirmation of his throne, 
recurs here, ver. 7 ; the king who is the subject of this song, is 
described as very rich ; he has, according to ver. 9, ivory palaces, 
as Solomon had, 2 E[ings vii. ; he has gold of Ophir (ver. 10) 
as Solomon (1 Kings ix. 28) ; the daughter of Tyre, i.e. — accord- 
ing to the analogy of daughter of Ziony — ^the city of Tyre* 
congratulates him (ver. 13), and Solomon stood in close alliance 
with Tyre (1 Kings vii. ;) the choice, too, of a foreign king^s 
daughter not only occurred in the case of Solomon (comp. the 
song of songs) — ^this might be the case also with later kings — 
but in Solomon such a choice might as yet be justified, while, at 

^ Hitzig indeed understands the princess Jezebel as meant bj the 
daughter of Tyre ; she, however, was from Sidon. 
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a later period, a song celebrating a mairiage so contrary to the 
law would scarcely have received a place among the collection 
of sacred songs. Already was the voice of prophecy lifted in all 
its majesty against Jezebel ; and a powerful tribunate was formed 
in the cause of the theocracy against Amaziah (1 Kings xiv. 19, 
ss.) and later kings. — Some indeed find in ver. 17 a feature 
which does not answer to Solomon. The words " instead of thy 
fathers shall be thy sons" (t.e. these shall richly compensate for 
thy departed ancestors) are said not to be applicable to Solomon, 
as he had only a single ancestor who bore the crown. We might 
therefore be tempted to explain ver. 17, " thy sons shall com- 
pensate the want of ancestors ;" but it is not probable that the 
poet should have referred to this want. Indeed there is no need of 
having recourse to any such shifts. Solomon had in reality no want 
of ancestors ; and although only the last of these had borne a crown, 
diis involved, according to the ideas then entertained, no defect of 
honour ; nay, we find already &om the book of Ruth, which was 
written with a view to exalt the house of David, how readily the 
real ancestors of David and Solomon were acknowledged as such, 
although they lived in a humble station. The poet could there- 
fore with all propriety express the idea, that the glory of the 
ancestors of Solomon would be equalled and even surpassed by 
that of his posterity. 

How now are the Hebrew words Ps. xlv. 7, s. to be translated ? 
From ver. 3 to ver. 10 Solomon is addressexl throughout, firom ver. 
11 onwards his bride is addressed. There is then in the outset no 
occasion for viewing the words, thy throne^ God^ is forever and 
every as an interposed ejaculatory prayer to God. How unsuitable 
would it have been, if the poet had placed the everlasting throne 
of God in opposition to the throne of David as not everlasting I 
Further, it is also evident, that we are not at liberty with G^se- 
nius and Olshausen to translate the words by ^^ thy divine throne." 
Even if the words were wn^M MD3 (according to the anaolgy of 

>gj-|2-«^«<f),that rendering woidd still be unnatural, and the other, 
^^ the throne of thy Gi>d," would be more proper. The words *tmd3 
UT^lh however, cannot signify, even grammatically considered, 
« tky divine throned' (this would require q'^tt'^h hD3 *7MD3)> ^^^ 

only '* thy throne, O GKkL'' An instance, indeed, seems to 

2d 
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occur in Lev. xxvi. 42 (according to Gesenius' explanation), 
where the genitive is immediatelj joined to the noun toith the 
sujffix (ypjy^ '^fl'ni'nM "^7 covenant of Jacob) ; but there 
3.1p3^ is evidently not the genitive of qvalityy but the adverbial 

aeciuative of relation^ and the relation of a covenant made by 
Ood with Jacob b evidently a difierent one fix)m that of a throne 
of divine majesty belonging to aking ; so that that passage does not 
afford the least analogy for the one before us. But granting 
that there were such an anlaogy in a grammatical point of view, 
it is still contrary to the sense and spirit of the Hebrew language 
to use-Qni^i^^ as a genitive ofquality, and to flatten and degrade 
the idea of God or of divinity in a heathenish style to the idea 
of creature-majesty. Modem pantheism, indeed, speaks of a 
divine locality, or of a " divine" opera ; heathenish insipidities of 
this kind were foreign to the purity of the Israelitish mono- 
theism. 

On the other hand, it was not foreign to the Israelitish mode 
of conception and expression, to denote persons who stood as the 
agents and representatives of God by the word D*«nVb^ (^u^gO 
^^ D'TlVb^n (pl^^O — ^^^ however, by D*«nVMn ^^g" — compare 
Psalm Ixxxix. 27, Ixxiii. 15, &c. They were thus denoted, not be- 
cause they were regarded as creatures equal with God, but because, 
in their relation to those who were subject to them, they were 
clothed with Divine authority. This might, with perfect propriety, 
be said of the " seed of David" — Solomon — especially at the 
time when reference is made to that prophecy of Nathan, that 
the throne of David should be established for ever and ever. 

The Psalmist after those words thus goes on : "A sceptre of 
righteousness {(evBvtti^ = ■^^gj^o in the Sept. frequently) is the 

• 

sceptre of thy dominion; thou hast loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity. Therefore has thy God, O God, anointed thee with oil 
of joy more than thine associates." By the '^ associates " cannot 
be meant those holding office about the king's court ; for, that 
the king is exalted in prosperity and glory above the officers of 
his court is true, and has ever been true not merely of righteous, 
but of all kings, the unrighteous as well, and could not therefore 
with any reason be represented as a special blessing consequent 
on the righteousness of Solomon. Least of all can the ikeT&)(pi^ 
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be explained, with Olshansen and others, of the angels ; to these 
neither the Psalmist nor our author can have referred in this 
word ; we shall soon see that the point of comparison between 
the Messiah and the angels lies in quite another part of the 
citation. The associates are evidently his associates in royal 
dignity — other kings ; and the Psalmist says, that on account of 
his righteousness Solomon has received more joy, prosperity, and 
glory, than any other king of the earth. The anointing with 
oil of joy is not to be understood of the anointing to the office of 
king or prophet, or even of the anointing with the Holy Ghost 
in general, but the figurative expression is derived from the well- 
known custom of anointing the head at festivals (Deut. xxviii. 
40 ; Psalm xxiii. 5, xcii. 11 ; Matth. vi. 17), and ^^ to be anointed 
with oil of joy" is equivalent to being blessed with joy and pros- 
perity. — ^That D*«n'?M ^^ ^^® eighth verse is again vocative follows, 
not me^ly from the analogy of the seventh verse, but is evident 
of itself, and serves rather for the further confirmation of the 
correct rendering of ver. 7. It is impossible that ^nVfc^ ^*^ ^ 

in apposition with Cj^nVM > ^^^^ ^^ * vocative address such a 
construction would be foreign to the spirit of the Hebrew diction ; 
besides, here in the nominative or subject such a redundance 
would be all the more intolerable, as the emphasis which it 
involves is altogether without occasion or aim. The LXX. have 
therefore rightly understood 3'in'?M ^ *^® vocative and ^r^n'^^ 
as the subject. That a^^nVb^ ^^ ^^ article is explained by tliis, 
that it is not an address to God, the one, definite, well-known, 
but an address to a man. 

The repeated address DTtVm applied to Solomon close beside 
tlie designation of Jehovah as d^hVm ^ certainly highly signi- 
ficant. The poet addresses him thus not out of fiattery, but 
under the influence of the theocratic feeling that the dominion of 
God over Israel finds its manifestation in the dominion of the 
anointed of God over Israel. This involves the idea that the 
theocratic king is the fulfiller of the will of God in Israel, 

How then does our author apply this passage ? He does not 
say that these words of the psalm are in the sense of their author 
an odilresa to Christ (coinp. the remark on tt/^o?), but that 
tlioy an* spok(Mi nf Chris^fy are applicaW<* to him. That 
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exalted dignity and rank was ascribed to Solomon becausey and 
in 80 far aa his sceptre was a sceptre of righteousness, beeauny 
and in so far as he loved righteousness and made the will of God 
his will. The Psalmist contemplates Solomon then as the ideal 
of a theocratic king, such as was conceived in 2 Sam. vii. and 
fiirther delineated in hope. Psalm ii. In as far as Solomon in 
reality made the will of God his will, in so far might he be 
accounted the seed promised to David, in so far might the 
predicate Q^tM^M ^ assigned to him. It is quite possible and 
comprehensible, that in the first years of his reign it was believed 
that the prophecy of Nathan, 2 Sam. vii., and the hope of David, 
Psalm ii., 2 Sam. vii., found their fulfilment in Solomon, while 
the words of David were forgotten that the Lord spake ^^ of the 
distant future." (It was thought, too, in the time of Constantino, 
that the reign of thei thousand years had commenced I) But it 
soon appeared how mistaken this belief was, how far Solomon 
departed fix>m a faithful fiilfilment of the will of God. Although, 
however, that psalm — as a hymn on Solomon — ^was shown to 
have proceeded fi:om human error, it did not, therefore, and in 
the same degree, cease to be prophetical, but it then first became 
a prophecy. It became apparent that the ideals delineated in 
that psalm under the guidance of the Holy Spirit would first be 
realized in the future. The ideal of the righteous king who 
absolutely fulfils the will of God, and to whom, therefore, the 
predicate Q'^n'^b^ truly belongs, and whose dominion is to have 
an everlasting continuance, is only very imperfectly fulfilled in 
Solomon, is first perfectly fulfilled in Christ. Thus those 
words cited fix)m the psalm are spoken respecting the Son, In 
the sense of their human author they are neither a direct nor an 
indirect prophecy of Christ, but the object of which they treat, 
Solomon, was a real, a living prophecy of Christ, a type and pre- 
figuration, and, in as far as those words represent Solomon in 
his typico-ideal not in his human-imperfect character, they are 
certainly in the sense of the Holy Spirit a prophecy pointing to 
our Saviour. 

Inquire we now finally, how far we have in that declaration 
of the Psalmist a proof of the superiority of the Messiah over the 
angels. Three things are declared of the ideal of a thecoratic 
king — consequently of the Messiah ; a, he is D*«n'?b^' ^^^ authority 
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is the authority of God himself; bj his dominion is endless ; c^ 
both are true becanse he perfectly fulfils the will of God. The 
perfect theocratical king — therefore Christ (which required no 
proofi for the readers of the Epistle to the Hebrews) — stands in 
this threefold relation above the angels. He is the absolute 
revelation of God and therefore himself God ; the angels are only 
servants. He is King of an imperishable kingdom ; the angels 
execute only periodical commands ; he rules in a moral way <zs 
founder of a kingdom of righteousness^ and his whole dignity as 
Messiah is founded directly on his moral and spiritual relation to 
man ; the angels are only mediators of outward appearances of 
nature, by which a rude, unsusceptible people are to be trained for 
higher things, 

Ver. 10—12. As ver. 8 s. is connected with ver. 7 by the words 
irpoq rbv vibvy so is ver. 10 still more closely connected with ver. 
8 s. by a mere xaly and indeed we shall soon see, that the two 
members ver. 8 — 9 and ver. 10 — 12 taken together, form the 
antithetical member to ver. 7. 

Here also we will first consider the passage quoted (Ps. di. 
26—28) in its original meaning and connexion. The words in 
themselves have no difficulty ; the Sept. has rightly rendered 
them, and the author follows the Sept. ; the meaning of the words 
too is clear. But the question again recurs, how far these words, 
evidently spoken of God, can afford any proof of the superiority 
of the Son over the angels. The supposition that the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews by mistake, i.e. from complete 
ignorance of the context from which he took the passage, 
considered those words as an address directed to Christ, is too 
awkward to find any acceptance with us. The author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews can scarcely be conceived of as so 
senseless, that, without any occasion, he shoidd use words which 
apply to God as if they applied to the incarnate Son of God. So 
coarse a mistake would certainly not have escaped detection ; for 
it is not to be forgotten that his readers were also in a certain 
sense his opponents, and would scarcely have allowed themselves 
to be drawn away from their deep-rooted prejudice in favour of the 
old covenant and the Old Testament Israel, by bad and untenable 
arguments. That supposition is all the more improbable when 
it is considered, that the author has evidently quoted all these 
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passages not from memory, but has carefiiUy copied them from 
the LXX., so that he could not possibly be ignorant of their 
original context. In general, however, it is a very superficial 
and shallow view that would lead us all at once to consider the 
use of Old Testament passages in the New Testament as pa^*allel 
with the exegetico-dogmatic method of argumentation pursued 
by the Rabbins. The apostles and apostolical men have, 
indeed, exhibited in their epistles such a freedom from the spirit 
of Jewish tradition, such an originality and youthftil vigour of 
new life, such a fineness and depth of psychological and historical 
intuition, and the whole system of Christianity in its freshness 
and originality stands in such contrast to the old insipid anti- 
Messianic Judaism, and appears so thoroughly a new structure 
from the foundation resting on the depths of Old Testament 
revelation, and not a mere enlargement of the Pharisaico-Rabbi- 
nical pseudo^udaism, that it were indeed wonderful, if the same 
apostolical men had in their interpretation of Old Testament 
passages held themselves dependent on the Jewish exegesis ^nd 
hermeneutical method. In reality, however, the apostolical 
exegesis of the Old Testament stands in directest opposition to 
the Jewish- : abbinical, so that one can scarcely imagine a more 
complete "and diametrical difierence. In the Rabbinical inter- 
pretation it is always single words — studiously separated from the 
context — firom which inferences, arbitrary, of course, are drawn. 
The Rabbins affirm, for example, that when a man lies three 
days in the grave, his entrails are torn from his body and cast in 
the face of the dead ; for it is written in Mai. li. 3, " I will also 
cast the filth of your festivals in your face." (Sepher joreh 
chattaim, num. 66.) Nay, the later Rabbinism, as a direct 
result of this arbitrary procedure, went the length of drawing 
inferences even from single letters. They taught, for example, 
the transmigration of the soul, and that the souls of men ever 
continue to live in men ; thus the life of Cain passed into Jethro, 
his spirit into Korah, lus soul into the Egyptians (Ex. ii. 12 ss.), 
for it is written Gen. iv. 24 pp Qhr», and \ p, and q are 

the first letters of Jethix), Korah and ^■^27^, (Jalkut rubeni, 
num. 9.) The genuine pharisaical principle which forms the 
basis of all this, is, that the letter as such is what is most significant. 
The New Testament writers, on the contrary — as we have seen 
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in reference to Heb. i. 6 — 9^ and as we shall see more and more 
as we proceed with the epistle — drew all their arguments from 
the spirit of the passages considered in their connection. Nothing 
at all is inferred from the mere letters of the passages quoted. 
In Ps. xlv. there is not a syllable about angels. When the 
author, notwithstanding, has adduced that passage as a proof 
that the Messiah is superior to the angels, he has, as we have 
seen, necessarily reckoned on a rational .consideration of Hie 
passage on the part of his readers^ and a reflective logical compa- 
rison of the passage with that in Ps. civ. 4, and the force of the 
argument proceeds only from such a judicious interpretation and 
attentive examination of the ideas and references objectively 
contained in both passages. 

The procedure which he uniformly follows is not that of 
collecting passages in which the words " Son" and " angel" occur, 
and arbitrarily interpreting them — thus the Babbins would have 
done — ^but of adducing the weightiest passages in which the 
Messianic salvation is prophesied of (substantially, although not 
at all under the name " Messianic"), and from these developing 
the idea of this salvation. Thus in vers. 7 — 12 the simple and 
fundamental idea which he wants to show is, that while the 
angels are employed by God as ministering in temporary appear- 
ances of nature^ the Messianic salvation, on the contrary, is ever 
represented, a, as the lifting up of the man, the theocratical 
king, immediately to God ; b, as the immediate saving act of 
God himself, i.e. in one word ; c, as an immediate relation of 
God to men without the intervention of mediation by angels. 
He finds this idea of the Messianic salvation in those expressions 
of the Psalms, but not dry outward statements respecting the 
person of Christ. 

In ver. 8 — 9 the important truth was stated, that the true 
theocratical king, when his dignity is described, receives not the 
predicate " angel," but the predicate d'tt'tM. He enters without 
the mediation of an angel, a *)N ^Tm'tID' ^^ immediate unity 
with God himself. Have we then in ver. 8 — 10 a descrip- 
tion of the saving work of a man who is one with God, we are 
therefore entitled to expect that in ver. 10 — 12 a passage will be 
adduced as a counterpart, in which the Messianic salvation is 
described as an immediate act of God to man, without the inter- 
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position of angels. For this is the difference between the Mosaic 
economy of the law and the Messianic economy of the gospel : a, 
in the economy of the law the man, Moses, is God's servant^ and 
enters as yet into no immediate contact with God himself but 
only with a form of the divine manifestation in the •^S ^(^'^ ; 

in the Messianic economy, on the contrary, the theocratic king 
is himself tS'^n'^M ^ ^^ immediate relation of oneness with Gt>d, 
while nothing is said of the mediation of angels ; (, in the Mosaic 
economy, God works upon men through angels ; in the Messianic, 
God works immediately and directly on men without the need of 
angels. This latter idea, as has been abeady said, we must 
expect to find proved by a quotation in vers. 10 — 12. 

Let us look now at the psalm. It is a song of complaint n'rQ];!, 
^ysn ^^^ according to ver. 4 written during the exile ; and it is 
evident &om ver. 14 (thou shalt arise and have mercy upon 
Zion), that the author bewails not the sorrows of an individual 
but the misfortune of hia people^ although he represents this 
in an individualized lyrical form as his own affliction. After 
having pourtrayed in vers. 2 — 12 his own wretched condition, t.«. 
the condition of the Israelite and the Israelites, he appeals in 
ver. 13 to the immutability and eternity of God. It is self-evident 
that it is not the eternity as a metaphysical attribute of God, nor 
his unchangeableness as the immaterial Spirit that is spoken of, 
but the imchangeableness of Jehovah in his acts, in his relation 
to Israel, in a word the divine covenantrfaithfulness. Upon this 
he grounds the inference ver. 14, that God shall again t^ave 
mercy upon Zion, then will the heathen and their kings fear him 
(ver. 15), and men will speak of the saving work of God to 
coming generations (ver. 19), that God, namely, has looked down 
fi*om heaven and heard the cry of the prisoners (vers. 2 — 21.) It 
is, then, the deliverance from the captivity that is here spoken of, 
consequently the Messianic time. The prophets before the exile 
had represented the Messiah as the deliverer from the exile. Not 
till towards the end of the exile was it revealed to Daniel, that 
the Messiah should come not immediately after the seventy years 
of the exile foretold by Jeremiah in the strict senacy but after 
seventy years of weeks ; ue. just that the state of being under 
the yoke of the heathen, which is substantially a state of exile, 
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would, even after the local retom to Canaan^ stretch over a 
period of seventy years of weeks. The 102d Psalm does not yet 
discover the difference between a state of exile in the stricter, 
and in the wider sense; the Psalmist simply prays for the 
speedy arrival of the promised time of the redemption and 
the salvation, that salvation which, when it actaally appeared, 
Luke i. 68, was denoted literally in the same way in which it 
had been denoted in Ps. cii. 20 as ^' as God's looking down 
upon his people." 

At the conclusion of the psalm the prayer is again concisely 
expressed in the words, ^' Take me not away in the midst of my 
days (ere I have witnessed the deliverance of the people), thy 
years are to all generations." Here too the prayer for deliverance 
is enforced by the thought of God's unchangeableness, which 
implies here, besides the idea of the covenant-faithiulness of God, 
also that of his greatness. Upon this follow the words : ^^ Thou 
hast in the beginning (d'^^q'?? /car apj^asi) laid the foundations 
of the earth, the heaven also is the work of thy hands. They 
shall perish, thou shalt remain," &c. The ftindamental idea 
there then is, that the hope of the promised Messianic deliverance 
rests upon God alone and not on any kind of creature-help* 
Emphasis is expressly laid on the fact that the heavens also and 
celestial beings are subject to time and to change, and that upon 
them the hope of the Messianic salvation cannot rest. 

Thus do we find here, in reality, the precise idea expressed 
which we were led to expect. Ver. 8 s. : the Messianic salva- 
tion, in so far as it appears as the act of a man^ an anointed one, 
^ the seed of David," is already according to the prophecies of 
the Old Testament far superior to angel-revelations, is imme- 
diately divine, eternal, everlasting. Vers. 10 — 12 : the Messianic 
salvation, in so far as it appears as the act of God^ is already 
according to the expectation of the Old Testament an immediate 
act of God alone^ of which no creature, no celestial creature even, 
is capable. 

Thus the Son, as in vers. 8 — 9, so in like manner in vers. 10 — 12, 
appears in a threefold opposition to the angels, ver. 7. a, The 
Messianic redemption is an act of the everlasting faithfulness of 
Grod himself not of a creature. 6, It is everlasting^ not mutable. 
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Cy It is founded oil a moral relation of God to men, on the faUhful- 
ness of God^ not on a relation to nature* 

In conclusion then we see, that vers. 8 — 9 and vers. 10 — 12 are 
the two members parallel to each other, which taken together 
form the complete antithesis to ver. 7. 

Ver. 13 forms the key-stone of the whole argument. Let us 
look back for a moment on the course of the reasoning. The 
New Testament revelation of God in the Son was opposed to that 
of the Old Testament as the absolute to the relative, ver. 4, and 
the absoluteness of the former derived, 1, from the name Son which 
is assigned in the Old Testament to the promised Messiah, but 
to none among the angels, ver. 5 ; 2, from this,' that where the 
(Messianic) saving work of God, i.e. of the nrpfororoKOfi is pro- 
phesied of, merely the place of worshipping spectators belongs to 
the angels, ver. 6; 3, ver. 7 — 12, from the immediateneas of 
the union of God with men in the Messianic salvation, fit>m its 
everlasting duration and its spiritual nature, inasmuch as it rests 
on the reciprocal relation of human righteousness, vers. 8 — 9, and 
divine faithfrdness, vers. 10 — 12. — ^It had been shown in ver. 
8 — 9, as well as in ver. 10 — 12, that an immediate elevation of 
man to God, and an immediate act of grace on the part of God 
towards man, without the interposition of angels, were already 
laid down in the Old Testament as the fundamental character- 
istics of the Messianic salvation. This immediateness is now in 
ver. 13 still farther confirmed by a crowning passage from the 
Old Testament in which it is most clearly expressed. The 
Messias, it is said, shall sit upon God's throne, and take part in 
the divine dominion. Nowhere is this represented as belonging 
to an angel. 

The quotation is from Ps. ex. 1. Bleek cannot allow this 
psalm to be taken as prophetical of the Messiah, because the 
hope of a personal Messiah was foreign to the time of David. 
This objection needs no refutation after what has been said at 
ver. 5. Tholuck also (Hebraerbr. Beilage i. p. 10) has rightly 
directed attention to 2 Sam. xxiii. 1 ss. — that saying of David 
in which he expresses so definite a hope of a definite posterity 
who should fulfil Nathan's prophecy, 2 Sam. vii. That we have, 
in Ps. ex., also an expression of that hope grounded on 2 Sam. \\\, 
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should no longer be doubted. We by no means need to appeal 
to the declaration of Christ, Matth. xxii. 42 ss. ; even if we were 
able, without doing violence to a sound understanding, to agree 
with those who regard that declaration not as Christ's real 
opinion, but as intended by him half in jest merely to lead the 
Pharisees into an inextricable difficulty — even if we were at 
liberty to adopt such a view, the composition of the 110th Psalm 
by David, and its Messianic signification, would still stand fast of 
itself. The remarkable representation of a sacerdotal king like 
to Melchisedek, which we find in this psalm, will not at all suit 
a time subsequent to that of David. The later kingsstood partly in 
hostile relation to the priesthood, cultus, theocracy, and worship 
of Jehovah, partly, even when they stood in a peaceful and 
friendly relation to these as in the case of Hezekiah and Josiah, 
they showed this precisely by not invading the rights and offices 
of the priests; the attempt of the otherwise pious XJzziah to com- 
bine the priestly functions with the kingly was punished by God 
himself with the infliction of the disease of leprosy. In such a 
period, such a psalm, with the representation which it gives of 
a priest-king, could not have been composed. To unite the 
priestly with the kingly dignity was at that time as little to the 
praise of a king, as it is now to the praise of the emperor Henry 
IV. as an emperor, that he invested bishops and popes. As 
this, on the contrary, was a conmiendation under Charles the 
Great, and even under Henry HI., so also was that a ground 
of praise in the time of David, of David the protector of the high 
priesthood against Saul, the man after God's heart, in opposition 
to whom the priests Iiad no occasion for watching over and 
defending their rights, because they had no reason to dread any 
malicious invasion of these from the despotism of the king. 
We must therefore seek for the date of the psalm in the time of 
David. — With respect to its contents, modem critics have held 
the psalm to be a hymn upon David sung by one of his subjects. 
The first words correspond with this explanation : the Lord 
(God) said unto my lord (the king.) But the words immediately 
following, in which God is represented as having spoken, will not 
apply to David. It is easy to comprehend how Solomon should 
receive the predicate Q'^n'^fe^ as the theocratic ruler, especially 
when he is contemplated as the ideal seed of David, and fulfiller ^^ 
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the will of God. But it cannot be comprehended how an Israelite 
should have spoken of David's sitting upon Gx>^s tfirone ; for the 
throne of Ood was, as we learn from Ps. xi. 4, xxxiii. 14, &c., 
in the heaven ;^ a sitting upon God's throne was not applicable 
to David even by the boldest hyperbole, still less would ver. 4 be 
suitable to David, in which Jehovah is represented as having 
sworn to the king — the same who is spoken of in ver. 1 — ^that he 
shall be a priest and king at the same time, and that for ever 
q'^j^'j. When had ever such a thing been promised to David ? 

Bleek thinks there is no trace of the psalm's referring to the 
future ; but do not ver. 1 (ike Lord said) and ver. 4 {the Lord 
hath sworn and will not repent)^ refer plainly enough to k prophecy 
that had been given and was still unfulfilled (SHS^ vhf\ ^^0^ ^^ ^ 
possible, indeed, that a prophecy referring to David's own future 
destinies might be meant; but it will be difficult to find any 
prophecy of such an import in reference to David. Nowhere 
else must we look for the «)% qs^^ mentioned in Ps. ex. than in 

that very prophecy of Nathan, 2 Sam. vii. with which we 
are now so familiar, and there it is said, twice in succes- 
sion, not of David, but in express contradistinction to him, 
of his seed : ^nj^Q-nM ^'nl^^'prn ver. 12, and DVljTIjr? 
^toVdO MDS^DM *'n33'to> David stall indeed die, but his seed 
shall reign for ever. There, ipo, we find the words D7l3^■^y ^^ 
Ps. ex. 4. And we have already seen at ver. 5 of our chapter, 
that although Nathan had spoken of the seed collectively, David 
might yet expect, and did expect, the ftdfilment of this promise 
in no other way than in a definite individual of his posterity. 
(With this the objection of Bleek falls of itself to the ground — 
that the idea of a personal Messiah was unknown in the time of 
David). What remains of Ps. ex. 4 finds its explanation also in 
2 Sam. 7. Nathan had revealed to David that he was not 
appointed to build the Lord an house ; he was appointed merely 
to reign ; but his seed after him was to build an house to the 
Lord, and the Lord would build an house for it. If now the 

^ The mercj-lid over the ark of the covenant which shut out the 
accusinff testimony (the ten commandments) from the view of God, is 
indeed m Luther's translation, but now here in the original, designated as 
a seat or throne of Gh>d. 
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seed of David was to do in a higher and more excellent degree 
that which in a less degree the buUders of the tabernacle had 
done, this might properly be considered as a uniting of priestly- 
ecdesiastical with civil Amotions, and might be represented in 
the language of lyrical poetry as a government ^^ after the order 
of Melchesedec." But if the seed of David is to have an house 
built for him by the Lord himself, and is to reign for ever and 
ever, he is thereby exalted to God's own throne ; God has built 
for him his house and his throne, he has built God's house ; the 
dominion of both is thus endless and unlimited, and becomes 
accordingly one and the same. 

But while it is impossible that David can be the object of the 
psalm, he can be, and is, its author. For, from what other 
individual of the time of David are we at liberty to expect such 
an unfolding of the Messianic hope, than from that king who 
gave utterance to the prayer with which we are already familiar 
in 2 Sam. vii. 18 — 29 and chap, xxiii. 1 ss.? 

This passage fcora the Psalms, then, is cited by our author. 
No angel, but a man, is chosen to an immediate unity of domi^ 
nion with GxkI, to absolute role over all enemies, over the whole 
world. The angels, on the contrary, as the author says in ver. 
14, by way of recapitulation, and looking back to ver. 7, are minis'- 
tering spirits Xeirovfyyuck Trvevfiara ; they exist only on account 
of those who are appointed to be ^^ heirs of salvation." It is not 
the cmgek that are called into a relation of oneness loith God, but 
man. In this antithesis, the whole train of thought finds its 
conclusion. 



A PRACTICAL INTERMEDIATE FART. 



Chap. ii. 

In ch. ii. 1 — 4 the author immediately adds a practical appli- 
cation of the. foregoing. All the more careiully must we hold 
I £ut the New Testament doctrine. Il^plaaea^ is a familar expres- 

sion, especially with the apostle Paul. Why the comparative 
is used here appears from the train of thought, which is as 
fellows (as is plain also from ver. 2 and 3.) Apparently, the 
aathority of the Mosaic law is higher than that of the gospel ; 
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for there^God revealed himself by angels, here by a man. But 
it follows from what has been said, that the New Testam^it 
revelation, far &om having less authority on that account, pos- 
sesses rather an aiUfioriti/ by so much the greatevy that it was 
not given through the mediation of angels, but is immediate, 
consequently, that greater heed must be given, not to esteem it 
lightly. 

Mrprore Trapappv&fjueify A.D. and other manuscripts read 
wapapvAfievj which, however, is not a different reading, nor an 
error in the writing (Tholuck), nor a poetical form, but, as Sturz 
(de dial. Maced. et Alex.) already perceived, and Thiersch 
(de Pent. vers. Alex. p. 85) has since further proven, nothing 
more than an Alexandrian orthography. The form mapappv&p^v 
cannot be the conj. pres. act. of vapappvitay as this verb nowhere 
occurs, but is supplied by the grammarians for the explanation of 
certain forms. We have here simply the conj. aor. sec. pass, of 
wapappimto flow by, — lesty^eunconsciotisly slide past (comp. Sept. 
Prov. iii. 21). Some supply tA aKovaOima^ in which case it 
would signify — " that we forget not the things we have heard," but 
this gives an almost tautological idea. When others supply rijv 
a-ayrrfptav in the sense of ^^everlasting happiness," something 
heterogeneous is thereby introduced into the words. The best 
way certainly is to supply t£p axova-diintDv ; ^^ that we may not 
even yet entirely fall away firom the doctrine we have heard." 
For this was the specific danger that threatened them. Who- 
ever of those Jewish Christians should once treat what specifically 
belonged to the New Testament as a secofidafy thing^ to which 
he needed not to give such anxious heed as to its connexion 
with the Mosaic ordinances and law, might come unconsciously 
and imperceptibly to lose entirely his Christian knowledge and 
love for the Gospel. (Similarly De Wette, Bleek, Tholuck.) 

Ver. 2 — ^3. The idea already implied in the first verse, — ^that 
the gospel becaiueffyen to men by Jesus possessesallthehigherand 
holier claims, is now further unfolded as the ground of what is 
said in ver. 1. El introduces an argument e concessis ; that the 
law is fiifioM^ (i.e. has a fully attested divine authority) was 
undisputed on the part of the readers. This authority, however, 
rested substantially on the fact, that the law was promulgated by 
angels. The question presents itself, whence arose this view of 
the coH>peration of angels in the giving of the law from Mount 
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Sinai. Among the more recent theologians the opinion is pretty 
prevalent, that this was a belief entertained by the Jews in the 
time of Christ, a rabbinical notion, of which Stephen (Acts vii. 
53), Paul (Gal. iii. 19), and the author of this epistle availed 
themselves for their respective objects. If it should be granted 
that it was nothing more than a notion belonging to that time, it 
would not therefore follow that it was superstitious ; on the con- 
trary, there lay beneath it a profound truth. Moses did not 
make the law but received it ; the voice which spake the ten words, 
Ex. XX., the finger which wrote them, could not, however, be 
immediately ascribed to God ; it was rightly conjectured that 
those appearances were brought about by the agency of exalted 
creatures, and that forms of revelation so external do not corres- 
pond with the eternal and invisible nature of Gt)d. And that is 
precisely what our author means to urge, namely, that the 
revelation of God in the person of Jesus Christ is one which is 
absolutely adequate ; that, however, which consists in the mere 
utterance of a law is not adequate. The whole reasoning, 
therefore, would rest on a profound truth, even if that view 
respecting the co-operation of angels on Mount Sinai were a mere 
rabbinical theologumenon. 

But it is not a mere theologumenon ; it has a real foundation 
in the statements of God's word, of the old Testament. We 
will not, indeed, and are not warranted to refer here to the 'rt^'^)^ 

«i *i ; for although it is always of importance to bear in mind that 
God, in the time of Moses, chose for the form in which he 
appeared that of the angelic species, still, the angel of the Lord 
was no individual created angel ; least of all would this explain 
the use of the plural in the passage before us — Si* arfyiKtov. We 
would rather refer — ^in as far as regards, in general, the origin of 
the doctrine of angels before the exile — to the passage in Joel 
iv. 11 (at the final judgment the Grentiles shall assemble together ; 
*^ there God lets his mighty ones come down") compared with 2 
Ejngs xix. 35 (^^ the angel of the Lord came down and smote 
the camp of the Assyrians.") With reference, however, to the 
special co-agency of angels on Sinai, we would appeal, with 
Olshausen, to the two passages Deut. xxxiii. 2 s. : Psalm IxviiL 
18. In the first passage, in the song of Moses, it is said : God 
shined forth firom Mount Paran, he came with ten thousand of holy 

£ 
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ones. The form rYni*^ ^ stat. constr. plur. of nH'1 myrias ; 
ttrTp"p« ^^i* ^, therefore, means multitudes or hosts of holy ones. 

It is then said in ver. 3 : Yea he loveth the tribes ; all his lioly 
ones are at thy hand; they sit at thy feet; he receives thy words. 
Those who sit are evidently the Israelites who sit at the foot of 
the mount, as it were at God's feet ; the subject to receives can 
be no other than Moses. There is thus an antithesis between the 
" the/' and the "he." But this antithesis cannot be that which 
results fix)m placing emphasis on the qhIj ^^' i^^en ^^ni ™^i8t 
hav^ stood before ^^7^, But, as this is not the case, Qppi can 
only be used in opposition to the foregoing Q^ftHpy ^^ ^^^ these 

holy ones are plainly distinguished from the Israelites as different 
persons. It may also be supposed on other and independent 
grounds, that the Israelites are not meant by these " holy ones.'' 
In the first place, the former are never by Moses either described 
as holy ones or designated by that epithet ; in the chapter imme- 
diately preceding (chap, xxxii.), he speaks much of their un- 
holiness and obduracy. But in the second place, if by these holy 
ones the Israelites are to be understood as meant, then must we 
give to •T-p;i the signification " in thy protecting hand," " in thy 

protection," a signification which this expression had not yet 
obtained in the time of Moses. Finally, die idea as a whole — 
that God protects the Israelites, and bears them, as it were, in 
his hands — ^would be altogether out of place in this description of 
the giving of the law from Sinai. Four distinct and independent 
reasons, then, compel us to render the words : " all his holy ones 
stand at thy hand (at this side, near thee), and to explain this of 
the hosts of angels standing near to God. In the same way must 
we explain the " multitudes of saints" spoken of in ver. 2. The 
Alexandrian translator must also have perceived that angels were 
spoken of here ; he has, in true Alexandrian &shion, put into the 
text the correct interpretation of ^jnp JiS^i by substituting the 
words iK Ze^t&v axnov S/ffeXoi fjier airov in place of a translation 
of the to him obscure words ^qIj jy^ )jj^ ver. 2. 

The other passage to which we would refer, and which serves 
to confirm our explanation of the foregoing, is Ps. Ixvii. 18. The 
68th Psalm belongs to the time of Solomon ; not to an earlier 
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period, since in ver. 30 mention is made of the temple in Jeru- 
salem ; nor to a later, as in ver. 28 the princes of Naphtali and 
Zebulon appear with presents before the King, which could not 
possibly have taken place after the separation of the two kingdoms; 
chiefly" is ver. 32 applicable to Solomon, where mention is made 
of the Egyptian and Ethiopian ambassadors bringing gifts, and 
also ver. 17, where it is said that God firom this time forth for 
ever has made his dwelling place ^^ on the hill." — ^In this psalm 
we read ver. 18 : ^^ the chariots of God are twenty thousand, 
many thousands ; the Lord is with them on Sinai in the holy 
place." — ^The author of our epistle, therefore, was ftilly justified 
by what he read in the Old Testament in calling the law a ward 
spoken by angels. 

This word was fiifiaio^ (see above), and every irapdfiaai^ 
(positive transgression), nay, even every irapOKoij (negative 
omission) received its just recompense. To designate the recom- 
pense, the author, who evidently aims at elegance of style, uses 
the more select, more rare, and sonorous word /uaOairoSoa-la. — 
If this held good already of the law, — ^how shall we escape 
(namely, the just recompense) ^^ if we neglect so great crom/pia, 
which is confirmed to us by those who heard it as one which, at 
the first, was spoken by the Lord ?" A twofold antithesis to the 
law is here specified. First, the law was a mere word (X0709) 
which, indeed, laid commands upon men, but imparted no 
strength or inclination for their fiilfilment, the gospel, on the 
contrary, is a salvation^ a redemption^ an act. (Some would, 
most imhappily, and without any occasion given in the text, but 
rather destroying the beauty of the idea, explain (rcynjpia by 
X0709 1% aoyrripUvi with an arbitrary reference to Acts xiii. 26.) 
Secondly, the salvation has been revealed and preached to men, 
directly and from first handy by the Lord himself not fix>m second 
hand by theangels. This is implied in the words ap^vXafiovaaj &c. 
QApyiiv Xofifidpew used by later Greek writers instead of the clas- 
sical ip')(€a'0M.) The beginning cannot, of course, be understood 
here as forming an antithesis to the conHnuanee ; as if the two 
acts apxiiv Xafiotura XoKeiaOM and ifiefiauoOfj were co-ordinated, 
and the sentence to be resolved thus dp^v eKafie Xakeiadai xal 
ifieffau&ffff, in which case the idea would be — ^that the salvation 

was at first spoken by the Lord himself, but afterwards had been 

e2 
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delivered to us as sure by those who heard it. Where then 
would be the difference between the salvation and the law t The 
lawy toOy was at first given by God, and then brought by angels 
to men. The author of our epistle, however, lays no emphasis 
on the fact, that the salvation was given from God \mo rov Oeov^ 
but that it was brought to men from the very first by (Sia) the 
Lordy consequently, not first by intermediate persons. ^E/SefiauStOf}^ 
is therefore, of course, not co-ordinate with apxvv Xa/Sovaa 
'XuiKeladaiy but Xafiovtra depends on i/SefiamOrj. That the salvor- 
lion was revealed directly by the Lord ia what has been delivered 
to us by the uKovaavre^ the ear (and eye) witnesses as a cer- 
tainty, and consequently, as a divine authentication of the 
aamjpla. 

Some have found in vers. 1 — 3 a proof, that the epistle to the 
Hebrews could in no case have been written by the apostle 
Paul. (Euthal., Luth., Calv., &c.) For Paul, far from exclud- 
ing himself from the number of eye-witnesses, rather lays all 
weight on the fact, that he had seen the (risen) Lord himself, 1 
Cor. XV. ; Gal. i. This argument is, however, without force ; 
other grounds there may be against the Pauline origin of the 
epistle, but in these verses there is none. It is one thing to have 
once seen the risen Lord, it is another thing to be an ear-witness 
of the salvation spoken by Christ, i,e, of the entire revelation of 
God in Christ. (Comp. Acts i. 21.) The same Paul, who in 
writing to the Corinthians who doubted of the resurrection, or 
to the Galatians who disputed his apostolic mission, appeals to 
the former fact, must yet have acknowledged that he was not an 
eye-witness of the salvation in the latter sense. Moreover, the 
1 plur. in ver 1 is not communicative^ but merely insinuatory. 

Yer. 4. It is quite consistent with the practical aim which our 
author never loses sight of, that he attaches only a subordinate 
value to the confirmation of the Gospel by miracles. He says 
-^^TweTTifuifyTvpovvTo^, Maprvpeip means to bear witness of a 
thing which is still under question, doubtfiil, — iirifuipTupeuf to 
testify of a thing already established, — a-uveirtfiapTvpeip to give an 
additional testimony to a thing in itself certain, and confirmed 
by proofs fix>m other sources. This implies that the salvation in 
Christ does not properly stand in need of confirmation by mi- 
racles, but bears already in itself the testimony of its truth. And, 
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indeed, it will never happen, that a heart which is inwardly &i 
from the truth of the Gospel, which is wanting in repentance 
and self-knowledge, the spiritual hunger and thirst, will be, so to 
speak, forced into an acknowledgment of the truth of this Gospel 
by an appeal to the miracles which accompany it. On the 
contrary, to such hearts the miracles are rather TrpocicofifiaTaj 
^^ that with seeing eyes they see not, and with hearing ears they 
hear not." Only the heart which has first experienced in itself the 
miracle of regeneration, of creative renewal, is capable of the 
humility which believes^ even where it does not comprehend. For 
this very reason, however, the miracles are not something non" 
essential; but, as in the time of Christ, so still, they serve the 
end of being boundary stones between faith and unbelief, signs 
of God for the believing spirit, intimating that he is a living 
God, who stands above, not beneath his works, chiefly as the 
distributor of life and the Saviour, above that nature which is 
fellen by sin, and is subject to death, (in which view the resur- 
rection of Christ, the first-fruits forms the centre point of all 
miracles), — and signs of fidth which, in miracles, learns and 
exercises humility. — It is, moreover, worthy of observation, that 
this very passage which ascribes to miracles the humble function 
implied in the word avpeirifiapTvpelvy furnishes a principal proof 
of the historical reality of the miracles^ and, with this, of the 
supernatural character of Christianity in general. A man who 
wrote before the year 70, speaks of miracles, even where he does 
not give them a high place, as of well-known and undisputed 
&ctsl 

Miracles may be regarded in a fourfold aspect, first, with 
respect to their design as arffieta Oi^m)> signs, miraculous testi- 
monies in behalf of any truth ; secondly, with respect to their 
nature as ripara (jio^q)^ i»e.j supernatural acts ; thirdly, with 

respect to their origin as Svvdfiei^j because wrought by higher 
powers ; artd finally, in their speciftcally Christian aspect as Trvev- 
fiaro^ offiov /jL€purfiolj as exercised by those who, according to the 
will and wise distribution of God, are endowed with the parti- 
cular gif^ of miracles (comp. 1 Cor. xii. 11.) 
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SECTION SECOND. 

(Chap. ii. 5—18.) 

IN THE SON MAN IS RAISED ABOVE THE ANGELS. 

In the first section it was shown, that abeady the Old Tes- 
tament points to a futore absolute revelation of Grod to man, a 
revelation through a Mediator, by whom man should enter into 
immediate contact with God and God with man, and that this 
predicted revelation of God is, even in the Old Testament, placed 
higher than that which was given through the mediation of angels. 
It was therefore the dignity of the Son as such, his person and 
ofiice, that was first spoken of. 

In the second section, on which we now enter, the one idea 
already implicitly contained in the first section (i. 8 — 9), namely, 
that in the Son, man is immediately exalted to a union with God 
such as belongs not to the angels, is taken up and independently 
carried out. Here again, the 5th verse, which contains the new 
theme, is connected by means of the conjunction yap with the 
concluding words of the foregoing section. The new idea — that 
the divine dominion over the fiiture kingdom is ascribed not to 
the angels but to the son of man, follows quite naturally upon 
the exhortation in ver. 1 — 4 as a new proof, but at the same time 
comes into co-ordination with the whole of the first section, chap, 
i. 5 — 14 ; the first section was the one foundation upon which 
the exhortation,. chap. ii. 1 — 4, is made to rest; chap. ii. 5, 
together with its fnrther development in ver. 6 — 18, forms the 
other foundation. — ^Thus the author, with gr^t beauty of style, 
bridges over the space between the concluding words of the first 
section and the announcement of the new theme, just as we 
observed before in chap. i. 4. 

Before, however, proceeding to follow out exegeticaJly this new 
theme, it may not be without advantage to view somewhat more 
closely the ground-idea of the new section in itself, and to make 
ourselves familiar with it. That not merely the Son as the 
eternal only begotten of tlie Father or the first-bom (Trpano- 
To/eosi) of every creature is higher than the angels, but that man 
also as such is called (of course in Christ) to a much more imme- 
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diate union with Grod than belongs to angels, and that therefore 
man, as regards his proper destination, is higher than the angels, 
— this is a statement which at first sight will appear surprising, 
as we are generally wont to regard the angels as superior beings. 
And, indeed, it is not without reason that we do so. For, 
according to the statements of the Holy Scripture, the angels 
are endowed with higher and less limited gifts and powers, and 
although as creatures they cannot be conceived of as unlimited 
by space, and consequently, as incorporeal, stiU they have an 
unspeakably fireer and less circumscribed relation to space and to 
matter than men have in their present state. They clothe them- 
selves with visible matter and put off this garment again ; they 
transfer themselves to wheresoever they please, they are not 
bound to a body of clay, and as they are without sexual distinc- 
tion (Matt. xxii. 30) there exists among them neither any 
development of the individual firom childhood through the 
various steps of age, nor of the race, through successive genera- 
tions. The entire species has come from the creative hand of God 
complete in all its individuals, complete as the diamond which 
sparkles with perpetual and unchanging lustre. — ^How now, shall 
we reconcile it with this, that our author should place above the 
angels poor weak man^ hemmed in by space and a gross body, 
developing himself upon the basis of animal sexuality ? Just in 
the same way as we can reconcile it with the weakness and 
meanness of the rose-bush, that there is in it, notwithstanding, a 
more excellent life than in the diamond. The enamel of the rose 
when it has reached its bloom is something far superior to the 
glitter of the diamond. So also will man, when he reaches the 
bloom of his glorified life, unspeakably excel the angels in glory. 
Man's superiority lies just in his capability of development. 
When the diamond is once disturbed by the ray of a burning 
reflector it is irrecoverably gone ; so are the angels, once fallen, 
for ever lost, according to the doctrine of Scripture. The rose 
can with difficulty be hurt, and even fi*om its root it will still 
send forth new life ; so was man rendered capable even by sin (the 
possibility of which, though not its actual entrance, was neces- 
sary in consequence of his freedom) of entering into full spiritual 
life-fellowship with God, through the help of the Saviour 
entering into him, nay, capable of receiving the person of the 
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redeeming Son of God as a member into his race. Hence also, 
it is the planet^ystem that has been assigned to man as the 
habitation and the theatre of that absolute revelation of God in 
Christ, — ^the planet^ystem, in which the antithesis between the 
fixed-star-like, or angel-like independent sun and the animal-like 
dependent moon finds its genuine human reconcilement in the 
planets^ and most completely in the earth — while the angels, as 
the " hosts of heaven," have their dwelling place in the fixed 
stars, where there is no opposition between illuminating and 
illuminated bodies, where planets do not revolve round suns, but 
fixed stars around fixed stars.^ 

In ver. 5 the ground-idea is first of all expressed in a nega^ 
tive form. The oiKovfiAvf) ^ fiiXKovacLj the future terrestrial 
globe, ue. the future kingdom (comp. Isa. Ixvi. 22) M;in d'tiJ^iI 
is nowhere represented in the Old Testament as ruled over by 
angels. The positive antithesis to this follows in vers. 6, 7 in the 
form of a citation which plainly enough implies the statement, 
that man rather is appointed to the dominion over ^^ all things." 

Ver. 6, 7. The citation is taken from Ps. viii. 5 — 7 ; the 
passage is quoted according to the Sept., with this exception, 
that the words teal KariaTtja'a^ axnov eirl rk epya t&v x^^P^^ 
aovj which are not found in the original Hebrew but are 
added in the LXX., are omitted by our author. The manner 
in which he introduces the quotation Siefutprvparo Si irov rt9 
Xiycav appears at first sight strange, but in nowise implies that 
the writer (as Koppe, Dindorch, Schulz thought) did not know 
where the citation was to be found.^ For we find a similar 
indefiniteness also in chap. iv. 4, where the words cited ('^ God 
rested on the seventh day") are of such a kind that it was impos- 
sible the author could be ignorant of where they originally 
stand. That he knew this, too, in the case before us, is evident 
fipom the exactness with which he cites according to the Sept. ; 
while at the same time he omits those words of the Sept. which 

I See this view further developed and vindicated in my essay ** Die 
Weltanschauung der Bibel und die Naturwissenchaft " in the journal 
•* Die Zukunft der Kirche," principally in p. 81 ss. and p. 66 ss. 

' Still less, of course, does it imply, that he meant to throw doubt on 
David's being the author of the psalm, and to represent its author as an 
unknown person, — ^as Grotius thought. 
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do not belong to the original. IIov Tt9 is therefore a mere arbi- 
trary mode of expression (which was peculiar also to Philo^ comp. 
Bleek on this passage) ; the author forbears to specify the place of 
the citation^ just because he takes it for granted that it was quite 
well known. In the same way might a writer or speaker in our 
own time say — ^^one has said : Here I stand I can do nothing else." 
With respect to the quotation itself it presents two difficulties ; 
€iy the words nrap^ ayyiXovf; evidently appear to belong to those 
words of the citation from which the author draws his inferences, 
comp. ver. 5. His object is to prove from the passage in the 
psalms, that man was indeed made lower than the angels, but 
only for a time, not for ever ; rather, that precisely to man, and 
not to the angels, is the dominion over the obcovfjbevr) ^ fUWovaa 
ascribed. But those very words Trap' dr/yi\ou<; have no founda- 
tion in the original Hebrew, the words there are ^yj^ WSSHty) 
DTT 7M7D. ^9 ^^ words fipayy ri are evidently understood 
by the writer, ver. 9, in the sense of time as meaning " a short 
time." " We see Jesus who was for a short time made lower 
than the angels crowned." To take fipa^v n there in the sense 
of degree would yield no sense whatever. Consequently the 
author has also in ver. 7, in this citation, understood ^pa^i ri in 
the sense of time. But tOJ^ ^^ ^^ Hebrew, and fipa-yv ri in the 

Sept., according to the opinion of its authors, are to be under- 
stood in the sense of degree ; this at least is the most prevalent 
opinion among more recent critics (also that of Olshausen.) The 
only thing then that remains for us is here again to give the 
psdm itself our direct and iinprejudiced consideration. Whether 
or not the psalm was written by David is here a matter of perfect 
indifference ; reasons, however, will appear occasionally and 
unsought for, to warrant our ascribing its authorship to him. 
Let us consider, first of all, the psalm itself. 

" Jehovah, our Lord, how mighty is thy name upon the whole 
earth, thou whose honour is praised^ above the heaven." Here, 

^ nSJl <^oi^ot he imperf. which in a relative clause would be alto- 
gether without sense. If we derive it from ^^ then it must be the 3 

ring, praet. with p| fin. (comp. ver, 7 ^pf0 instead of pj(jj) and apoco- 
pated ^, In this case "^jjj^^ must point back to TOttJ. " '^J n«>"e, 
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already, there is an evident antithesis between earth and heaven. 
The Grody whose majesty is praised above in all heavens, disdains 
not to acquire for himself also on the poor small earth a glorious 
mighty name by the acts of his covenantp^faithfulness (as the Lord, 
onr Lord.) Yer. 2, ^' Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
hast thou established a power for thee, because of thine adversaries, 
to subdue the enemy, the avenger." It is not easy to say what 
the poet had in his mind here. At first sight we might be 
tempted to imagine a reference to some special case, in which a 
hostile warrior had, by the weeping and lisping of a child, been 
moved to pity towards its parents. But a definite case of this 
kind which the readers of the psalm might have been able to call 
to mind without farther description, does not occur in all the Old 
Testament ; nor is it the enemies of a man but the enemies of 
God that are spoken of; and, besides, the subsequent part of the 
psalm treats solely of the high position which God hath assigned 
to man as such. We must, therefore, find in ver. 2 a reference 
'of a more universal kind. God has on account of his enemies, 
for their subjugation, provided a power, and that out of the mouth 
of weak sucklings I By the enemies of God we must understand 
the whole power opposed to God on the earth, the kingdom of 
darkness, the kingdom of the serpent ; by the power which God 
hath provided we are to understand the whole of those prepara- 
tions which God hath made or promised to make for overcoming 
the darkness. What are the preparations of this kind with which 
we are made acquainted in the Old Testament t Has God, 
perhaps, promised that he will at one time send hosts of angels 
who shall trample on the serpent's head ? No ; when his object 
is to chastise sinfiil men, he places a cherub with a flaming sword 
before the closed gate of paradise ; but when the future redemp^ 
tion firom the bondage of the serpent, from death, is spoken of, then 

which has made thy glory above the heaven/' This, however, is a very 
forced idea. The simplest way is to point the word thus niTI (^ ^^ ^^ 

tliF\ *^"^* V. 1 1, xi. 40, which corresponds well enough with the iwjpBrf 

of the LXX.)) or, if it be thought preferable, to point ^^f^ in the sense 

T T 

habitare, from which pf\^ " dwellings'* is derived. But the latter 
root did not belong to the Hebrew till afiter the captivity, while pf^;^ 
celebrare is a primitive poetical expression. 
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no mention is made of on angel, bnt the seed of the woman is to 
bring the salvation, hence, thoogh erroneously and hastily, she 
fixes her hope on the boy that first comes fix>m her womb, she has 
now a man child, and thinks that with the seed of the woman 
she has at the same time recovered the possession of the God 
whom she had lost (left behind in paradise.) And firom this 
time forth, all hope of salvation was turned towards the birth of 
the heirs of the theocratic blessing, and on the preservation and 
protection of these first-bom. The original promise of the seed 
of the woman separates itself into many branches ; when a son is 
bom to Lamech he calls him Noah, for he hopes that he will 
bring comfort to men in their trouble and labour upon the earth 
which Grod has cursed (Gen. v. 29) ; all the hope of Abraham 
is turned towards the birth of Isaac and the preservation of his 
life, Isaac's hope rests upon Jacob ; the whole prospect of future 
salvation always rests on such weak beings; upon the child 
which slumbers in a basket among the sedges of the Nile, rested 
the salvation of Israel ; and, moreover, David's entire faith 
rested on the ^eed, which was to be the Son of God, and was to 
reign for ever with God. (Comp. Hofmann, Weissag. u. Erfiil- 
Inng. part i. p. 195.) This psalm then certainly suits no author 
better than David. The same royal singer, who in Psalm ii« 
and ex. admired the divine majesty of the seed promised to 
him, is, in Psalm viii., lost in adoring wonder that God has 
selected a lowly son of man as the instrument of his divine 
conquests. 

Sucklings, weak children, are the threads on which the hope 
of Israel hangs. (How natural was it for the reflective reader 
already here to carry out the antithesis ; God has not told his 
people to direct the eye of their hope to the appearances of angels, 
and to hosts of angels.) 

The 4th verse of the 8th Psalm contains nothing that might 
serve to confirm what is said in ver. 3 ; that the poet considers 
the heaven as the work of God, can be no reason or proof that 
God has chosen children to be the instruments of his power. 
We are therefore not entitled to give to «i3 the argumentative 
signification ^^ for,** but must render it as a syntactic particle by 
^'when," so that ver. 4 forms an antecedent clause to ver. 5. 
" When I look upon thy heavens the work of thy fingers, the 
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moon and the stars which thou hast prepared; what (I must 
then exclaim) is man that thou are mindful of him, and the son 
of man that thou visitest him." To translate the words 
Qh3M*rTO ^' ^^^ excellent is man/' as Bohme and Kuinoel do, 
is forbidden by the sense of q^um, which, as is well known, always 

v: 

designates man on the side of his weakness and fraUty. The 
whole passage is evidently rather an exclamation of adoring 
wonder, that God, this mighty ruler of all heavens, should let 
himself down to poor weak man, the suckling, and should give 
him so high a rank. The words tt7l2t^~rnD then, express the 
contrast between the weakness of man and his high destination, 
— ^not, however, the result of the latter. The antithesis vaguely 
and generally implied in ver. 2 — ^that He who is enthroned in 
the heavens disdains not the earth as the scene of his majesty — is 
thus rendered more definite in ver. 3 — 5. 

But the promised glory is at first only promised ; it lies still in 
the future ; that it may soon be realized is the hope which the 
Psalmist expresses in the 6th verse of the Psalm : ^rnpHil*! 
D'Tt'xMTP lOyp? " ^ovL hast made him to want a little of (jrod." 
■)Dn signifies " to want," in Piel, " to cause to want," so in 
Eccles. iv. 8, ^^ I cause my soul to want good." The rendering : 
<' Thou hast made him a little less than God" is therefore, to say 
the least, arbitrary ; nor does it suit the context, in which all 
emphasis is rather laid upon this, that man, who is not ^^ a little" 
but infinitely inferior to God, is, notwithstanding, appointed to 
share with God in the dominion over ^he world. We are 
therefore to understand rp not in the comparative, but (as in 

Eccles. iv. 8) in the privative sense, and t03^ "^* ^ significant 
of degree^ but of time. For a little while must man be deprived 
of God — not God qua Jehovah, for it is purposely not *T^oo, but 

God qua Elohim, ue. the contemplation and enjojrment of the 
visible nearness of God in his glory as the Creator ; but the time 
comes when he shall be crowned with glory and honour, and 
shall reign over all the creatures of God (ver. 6 — 9.) Thus does 
God make his name glorious on the earth (ver. 10.) 

The second difficulty in regard to fipayy ti now disappears of 
itself. We see that ^yp is to be taken in the sense of time. But 
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the first difficulty^ too — namely, that irap arffiXov^ is not found in 
the original Hebrew, is now easily removed. If we suppose this 
Trap dyyiXov^ to be also not in the Greek textj the force of the 
argument drawn from the citation remains still quite the same. 
The psalm contains the idea, that God who rales over all 
heavens has made the salvation to rest precisely on weak sons of 
merij and has destined the sons of men to be the future lords of his 
kingdom,' If also the antithesis be not expressly stated, that it is 
not angels who are the promised saviours and rulers, it is still 
clearly enough implied in the train of thought which is pursued. 
The LXX. have actually put this antithesis into the text, 
although not in the clearest manner ; the writer of our epistle, 
who always cites fi:om the LXX., could do the same with all the 
more safety that the whole argumentative force of the passage 
depends not at all upon those words which owe their existence to 
an inaccurate rendering of the original. Nay, he might do this 
with all the more reason, seeing that the translation <7rap' 0776- 
Xov^y although inaccurate, is yet by no means without occasion. 
The LXX. were induced to adopt it because* the Hebrew does 
not say : ^^ Thou (Jehovah) hast caused him to want JTiee for a 
short time," but ^^Thou (Jehovah) hast caused him to want 
Elohim" They thought that Q^n'^t^ must denote a subject 
different firom Jehovah (or a plurality of such.) And there is 
something true in this, if we are not justified in at once 
understanding Q'^n'^M ^^ ^® angels* Without doubt, however, 
DTf'jM denotes God in a di£brent point of view iirom Hirf. He 
is called Jehovah as the personal, living, firee-willing, and hence, 
chiefly, as the fidthful covenant-God ; Elohim, on the other hand, 
as the adored, all-goveming, Creator and Lord of the worlds, in 
his creative majesty. The Psalmist, therefore, would not, and 
could not, say : Jehovah, thou hast caused man to want ITiee ; 
since God qua Jehovah has never withdrawn himself firom men. 
But he might truly say : Jehovah, thou hast made man to want 
the godhead — ^the contemplation of and intercourse with the 
world-governing godhead in its glory. The idea which the 
LXX. have substituted for this : ^^ Thou hast made him lower 
than the angels,'' evidently agrees with it substantially ; for this 
18 substantially wherein the superiority of the inhabitants of heaven 
consists, that as they serenely fulfil the will of God, so they enjoy 
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the undisturbed vision of Grod, and intercourse with him. The 
gist of the argument, however, rests, as we have said, not on Trap' 
ayyiKov^ ; on the contrary, there follows in ver. 8 still another 
inference such as does not presuppose any express mention of 
angels at all in vers. 6 — 7. 

Ver. 8. The words and meaning are clear. When the author 
draws the inference from the fact of all things having been (in 
the way of promise) made subject to man, that nothing can be 
excepted — ^he, thereby, suggests to every thinking and attentive 
reader the special application, that the angels also will then be 
subject to man. 

Here this train of thought concludes. With the words vvv Se, 
which must be regarded as belonging to ver. 9, an entirely new 
train of thought begins, the design of which is to show, in how 
far man has been already invested with the glory and elevation 
above the angels ascribed to him in Ps. viii., and in how far he 
has still to expect this. At present, indeed, man as such, ue. 
humanity^ has not yet attained to that elevation. Still, in the 
person of JesuSy who (although the Son of God, and already in 
himself higher than the angels, according to chap. i. yet) by his 
incarnation has been made lower than the angels like to us, a 
first-finits of humanity is raised above the angels. But he is 
raised only to draw all the rest after him ; for it was necessary 
that he should suffer, just in order that as a captain he might 
make many sons part&ers of his glory. 

How then was it possible, that such a commentator as Bleek 
should so entirely mistake and misunderstand a train of thought 
so clear throughout! He acknowledges (in p. 259) that ^^it 
seems as if the person whom we are to understand as meant by 
that man, ver. 6 s., were first designated in ver. 9," and yet denies 
that the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews has used the SvOpe^ 
7ro9 in ver. 6 in the general collective sense I But, in truth, the 
opportunity was too tempting of fastening upon our author, here 
again, a grossly Rabbinical misunderstanding of a psalm. True, 
the writer says not a single word of the Messiah in vers. 6 — 7, 
but places in opposition to the species angels to whom the ouc. ti 
fiiW. is not to be made subject, the species sons of man to whom 
(according to Ps. viii. and Heb. ii. 10) it is to be made subject, 
and ^^ it seems" as if the relation of Jesus to this general 
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prophecy were first spoken of in ver. 9 — and yet, the author 
must have taken the eighth Psahn, which is not Messianic, 
for a Messianic Psalm I Tnie, the expression tTl^b^'TRS <^<^i^ot, 
as Bleek himself acknowledges, be understood with Kuinoel 
as pointing to the glory, but only as pointing to the weakness 
and firailty of man, and Q^t^-p as parallel with Qj^^*^ can only 

denote the ^ son of man" in his impotency — and yet, the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews cannot possibly have had under- 
standing enough to find out this simple sense ; but although ^^ it 
seems'' that he first speaks of Christ in ver. 9, he must yet 
necessarily have meant the Messiah by the pregnant term i;to9 
avffpamov — ^however difierent this expression is fix>m 6 vcov rov 
avOpdvov. True, what is said in ver. 8 — 10, as we shall after- 
wards see, is altogether inconsistent with this supposition which 
has nothing to rest upon, and Bleek is there driven to an 
extremely forced interpretation of the sense ; but yet, the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews must bear the charge of a 
Rabbinico-Messianic explanation of the Psalms, which owes its 
existence solely to modem mistrust of the writers of the Bible. 

What ground, then, can there be for departing from the simple 
interpretation of the words cu they stand? Indeed, had the 
author said, '^ Not to the angeh has he made the future kingdom 
subject but to the Son ; for one testifies," &c. — ^then, Bleek might 
be right. But the author has in chap. ii. entirely relinquished 
the comparison of the angels with the Son as such, and purposely 
shows, from ver. 5 to ver. 18, that not merely the /Son, as first- 
bom and Messiah, but that in him humanity as such is exalted 
above the angels, and that therefore it was necessary that the 
Son of Qod should become a member of humanity (vers. 16 — 18.) 
— ^We remain therefore firm and unshaken in the view, that, in 
vers. 6 — 8, not merely in the sense of the Psalmist, but also in 
the sense of our author, it is man or humanity that is spoken of 
and by no means the Messiah. 

In vers. 9, 10 there follows a new chain of thought consisting of 
three links, a, Man as a whole is at present not yet exalted 
above the angels. &, 77l« man Jesus is, however, already exalted, 
and he is exalted, c, as leader of the rest of humanity^ for which 
he has secured by his sufferings the possibOity of a like exalta- 
tion. 
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The first of these points needs no farther explanation either 
grammatically or otherwise. The second, on the contrary, 
already with respect to the constmction, requires a more par- 
ticular consideration. Three constructions are possible. The 
fb*st and most natural is to take ^Iriaovv as object, ^XaTToi- 
fievov as adjectival attribute of 'Ji^croSi/, and icre^fCLimiihtov 
as predicate to the object. Man is not yet exalted ; but we 
see Jesus who, indeed (although as first-born akeady higher 
than the angels, yet through his incarnation) was for a time 
made lower than the angels, already, on account of his sufferings 
unto death, crowned with glory and honour. By the being 
croumed is meant, of course, nothing else than the having all 
things subject to him ; he who is crowned is thereby set up as 
ruler. And the glory and honour with which Jesus has been 
crowned is just that in virtue of which, since his ascension, he 
now, not merely as the Son of God, but rather also as the exalted 
son of man, excels the angels, and is the object of their adoration. 
In Phil. ii. 5 — 10 we have the best commentary on the passage 
before us. Before him who once humbled himself to the death 
of the cross every knee now bows, those who are in heaven and 
on earth, and he bears a name which is above all names. 

The adjectival attribute, however, tjXaTrafiafov fipax^ ri, was 
evidently necessaiy, because the author woidd make it plain that 
he speaks here not of that glori/ and honour which Christ enjoyed 
before his incarnation, as the first-bom (chap, i.), but of the 
honour which the incamatSy after having been humbled to the 
condition of men, made subject to miseiy and death, has received 
as the reward of his suffering unto death. Hence he designates 
Jesus expressly, as him who Uke us was for a time made lower 
than the angels. 

The words Sih to frdBtffia (as Olshausen also rightly observes) 
cannot with Beza and Jac. Capellus be made grammatically 
dependent on rj/KarrmfihfoVf but only on iar€(f)av<ofi€Pov, The 
question, however, why iare^vrnpivov does not stand as anti- 
thetical to fiXtirr, before St^ to irdOfjfia finds its answer in the 
simple remark, that the emphasis here does not rest on the 
antithesis between the humiliation and the exaltation, but on 
that between the not yet exalted man and the abeady exalted 
Jesus. ^Eare^avrnfi. is therefore antithetical with oinw .... 
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vTrorerofffjUpa, and must like vnorerarffiiva be placed at the 
end. 

Bleeky who construes the sentence in the same way, finds 
himself now in vers. 9, 10 involved in an evident perplexity, 
owing to his erroneous interpretation of vers. 6, 7. He must 
admit that mention is first made of the person of Jesus Christ in 
ver. 9, and yet, according to his opinion, mention was already 
made in vers. 6 — 8 of 6 vio^ rov dvOpdmov* There remains for 
him, then, no other way of escaping from this difficulty, but that 
of explaining vers. 6-— 8 of the Messiah as promised^ vers. 9, 10 
ot Jesus as the fiilfiller of that prophecy. The following is the 
meaning which he assigns to the verses before us : According to 
the promise, aU things are to be made subject to the Messiah ; all 
things are, however, not yet made subject to the Messiah actually 
come, to Jesus, (he has still enemies and unbelievers on the earth.) 
This seeming objection to the Messiahship of Jesus the author 
now seeks to remove by saying, that Jesus, although not yet 
exalted over all, is still in the meanwhile crowned, — ^Here, in the 
first place, the respected theologian contradicts himself when he 
finds the historical person Jesus mentioned in the sentence vvv 
Biy and not first in the sentence top Bk ^Xarr, (see his own inter- 
pretation p. 260), and when he finds an antithesis between the 
oirrA in the sentence vup Be and the foregoing airr^ which can 
only be found between the pvv S^ • . . . avr^ and the top Be 
*Iffaovp. In the second place, he completely loses sight of the 
author^s train of thought, which has nothing to do with the 
question whether or not upon earth, among men, all have already 
subjected themselves to Christ, but is solely occupied with the 
question, whether the ivOptairo^ (whoever this may be) is still 
lower than the angels or has already been exalted above the 
angels* In the third place, he takes for granted that there is an 
antithesis between the inrordaaeip airr^ Ta iravTa and the 
oTeifHivovv TOP 'Ifia-oijVy of which there is not the slightest indica- 
tion in the words.^ In the fourth place, we must expect to find 
as the conclusion, the assurance that to Jesus who is already 

^ The idea which Bleek finds in this passage must have been expressed 
in Greek thus : — Kal rf /mv 'liyo-ov oGn» 6p&iuv rh wayra vnonrrayfuva. 
BXtiro/MV d^ airhp ioTM^xamiUvov yow M^ itaX nfifjy xaX otda/Af v m A ^p(aTo 
6 ^69 ravra xaX rtXtwati, 
F 
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crownedj all things shall at some future time be also actuallj made 
subject. Instead of this, we find the conclusion, that in Jesus 
and through him, many also of the rest of men shall attain to a 
participation in that glory and honour ; proving most clearly that 
the author in vers. 6—8 had in view not the Messiah^ but man 
as stick. 

Other commentators difRsr fix>m our explanation even in the 
constmction. Some take top &k ^Xarr. as object and ^Itfaovv 
in apposition to it. ^^But we see him who was for a little 
made lower than the angels, namely Jesus, crowned," &c. Every 
one must see how forced this is as a construction. But besides 
this, the meaning which it yields would only be suitable, if by 
the.&pdpomo^ in vers. 6 — 8 might be understood the Messiah. 
But, even in this case, a contradiction would arise, namely, with 
ver. 8, in which the airr^ must also be understood of the Messiah. 
Thus something would be affirmed of the Messiah in ver. 9 which 
is denied of him in ver. 8. A third construction (Tholuck and 
others) makes i^Xarr. the object, ^Iria-ouv the predicate, and 
iar€<l>, apposition to the predicate. ^^ We see man made for a little 
while lower than the angels in Jesus who has been crowned.''^ 
The whole passage would, according to this, be an answer to the 
question where and in whose person are we to find that humanity 
which is spoken of in vers. G — 8. But this interpretation is 
impossible even in a grammatical point of view ; the words in 
order to have this meaning must run thus : ^Itfaovv top Sto, &c. 
In general, however, the Greek would not express by a mere 
placing together of two accusatives such a formally declared 
judgment, in which by the predicate is expressed not the contents, 
but the compass of the idea contained in the subject, in which an 
answer is given not to the question whatt but to the question 
who 1 We should rather have expected the following : top 8i . . . 
rjkamoybepop fikevofiep &n ^Iffapik i<m 6 SieL &c. or top S^ . . . . 
rjfKaTT, fikiirofiep ^Irja-ovp elpcu. But also, with respect to the sense 
thus obtained, the justest doubts may be entertained. The proposi- 



^ Similarly Olshausen : '^ We acknowledge Jesus who is crowned with 
honour and glorj to be that one who was made a little lower than the 
angels." This must have been expressed thus : *lti<rovv t6v dca icX. 
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tion in ver. 89 that man has not jet entered on the glory promised 
to him, would thus in ver. 9 be not limited but reversed. For, if 
by that man who toaa made for a little lower than the angels spoken 
of from ver. 6 to ver. 8, we are, according to Tholuck's explana- 
tion of ver. 9, to understand none other than Jesus, and according 
to ver. 9 Jesus is already exalted, then it cannot be said in ver. 
8 that man has not yet been exalted. 

Thus the simple explanation given above is confirmed on all 
sides. — 

The author passes to the third link in the chain of thought in 
the words: onrto^ X^P^ ^^^^ ir/rep fraino^ yevarfrai davdrov. 
There are two points to be determined here, the one pertaining 
to the reading^ the other to the connexion of 07ra>^ with what 
goes before. — ^The reading wavers between %a/)iT< ^eoOand x'^^P^^ 
deov, Theodoret, Theodorus of Mopsuestia, and the Nestorians 
read x^P^^- -^^ Marius Mercator, Theophylact, and CEcume* 
neus put forth the charge that this reading owed its existence 
entirely at first to the invention of the Nestorians. Occasion 
was doubtless given for this charge, by the manner in which the 
Nestorians availed themselves of this reading in their doc- 
trinal controversies with the Catholics. They understood ;^oiplf 
0€ov as more exactly determining the subject contained in 
yevaijTa^j and thus obtained the rather strange sense : Jesus has 
tasted of death without his Grodhead, ue. the divine part in him 
remained unaffected by his death. But, however convenient this 
reading might be to those excellent critics,* it by no means owes 
its origin to the Nestorians. First, because the words x^P^^ ^^^ 
virip nroMTo^ explained without prejudice and without artifice, 
can jdeld no sense favourable to the Nestorians ; secondly, 
because two hundred years before Nestorius, the reading ;^copl9 
Oeov was known to the ancient Church Father Origines. And 
not merely known I For he mentions the reading which stands 
opposed to it as one to be foimd ^^ in several manuscripts ^ (Iv 
Turiv amirfpai^ot^s,) In his time then, the majority of the manu- 
scripts had the reading %tt>p/9. When, therefore, at a later 
period, Jerome says, vice versa, of the reading absque Deo, that 
it occurs only in quibusdam exemplaribus, very little weight is 
to be attached to this, partly, because the most eminent Latin 

Fathers, Ambrose, Fulgentius, Vigilius and others, adopted the 

f2 
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reading absque, partly, because it is not difficult to understand 
how the more flat and easy reading xdpiri, should have come 
gradually to be preferred to the more difficult, and, 6n doctrinal 
grounds, suspected %o)p/9. This satisfactorily explains how it 
should happen, that on to the 6th century to which our oldestMSS. 
extend, the ancient reading ^eopi? was almost entirely suppressed; 
hence it has been preserved only in the single cod. num. 53, in a 
scholium to cod. 67, in a cod. of the Peschito, and in the 
Patristic citations before referred to. 

The same course was pursued in regard to the reading x^P^^ 
as has recently been pursued by Bleek; it was rejected on 
internal grounds, and because it yielded no proper sense. But 
this very circumstance is a guarantee for its genuineness. The 
reading x^P^'^^ ^^ certainly clear as water, most easily understood, 
and — ^most futile, nay unsuitable. Christ has, by the grace of 
God, tasted death for all. That not merely the giving up to 
death together with its results, but that even the tasting of death 
should be traced to the grace of God, has something startling in 
it. Still, it might be said, that x^P^*^^ ^^^ refers only strictly to 
the words virep fravro^. And this is certainly worthy of being 
listened to. But still, the meaning thus attained remains futile^ 
inasmuch as there was no necessity or occasion whatever to 
mention in this context, in which the subject treated of is the 
exaltation of man above the angels, that Christ was given up 
through the grace of God ; at least x^piTt 0€ov might be thrown 
out of the text without producing any perceptible defect in the 
train of thought. The reading, certainly, is ectsy^ especially in 
comparison with the other, from which even Bleek could extract 
no suitable sense ;^ nay, it lay quite at the hand of every copier 
who thought for a moment of how the offensive x^P^^ might be 
suitably recast. 

The reading %co/>k 0€ov is the more difficult, more significant, 
more suitable. Certainly, if with Paulus in Heidelberg we 
explain ^oiptv Oeov ^^ forsaken of God," an idea arises which is 
out of place here. But is it not evident, that %copl9 deov is 
rather to be taken along with inrep iramo^f True, Bleek thinks 

^ Olahausen also thinks that if the reading x^f^^ he adopted, nothing 
remains but to render the words " in his state of being forsaken by 
God." 
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that 7ra9 denotes here merely the human race, and that the 
author consequently cannot have intended to say that Christ has 
tasted death for every being in heaven and on earth with the 
single exception of God; but he intends merely to say, that 
Christ has tasted death for men. But if the author intended to 
make this latter statement, why then did he not write vulp iravrtov 
or xnrep irdinayv r&v apOpdmayp f Why did he rather choose the 
enumerative singular " for every one 1" (It is self-evident that 
iravTo^ is not neuter, and cannot be translated by universe.) — 
We find the best commentary on this passage in ver. 8 and in 1 
Cor. XV. 27. In the latter passage we meet quite a similar 
thought, quite a similar limitation to that which lies here in %&>pl9 
Beov. At the resurrection, writes the apostle Paul in that 
passage, aU things shall be put under the feet of Jesus, Trdvra 
yhp vTrera^ \mo tov9 ttoSo^ ainov (a reference to Ps. viii., just 
as in the 8th' verse of our epistle.) "Orav hk etirj^y he continues, 
Sti wdvra imoTeraKTaiy hijXov on &T09 tov inroTa^avro^ ain^ rck 
irdma. There was occasion for the same restriction in our 
passage. In ver. 8 the writer had laid emphasis on that very 
iraina in Ps. viii., and thence proven, that absolutely all things^ 
the angels as welly should be made subject to man. In a way 
quite analogous to this, he will now in ver. 9 show, that Christ 
by his death has reconciled absolutely all things^ heaven and earth. 
The same is said in Eph. i. 10, — ue. that side by side with this 
capital and central ieict in the human sphere, no other analogous 
acts of Grod in the sphere of the angels can be placed ; that, 
rather, all creatures^ the angels likewise^ participated in the blessed 
fruits of the death of Jesus. And this he expresses firsts by 
again saying inrip iravro^y and- tAen, inasmuch as he limits 
this iravro^i merely in reference to God^ shows, that the iravro^ 
refers to everything except Gody consequently also to the angels. 
Christ has tasted death for every one^ God himself alone excepted. 
It is quite evident, then, that the preposition vTrep in this 
context does not denote the vicarious satis&ction ; for Christ has 
made this only for sinners, for men and not for angels. 'Tirip 
is here therefore to be rendered not ^^ in the place of, instead of,'^ 
but ^' for, in behalf of." The angels also, al^ough they need no 
atonement, have yet likewbe enjoyed in their way the blessed 
fruits of the death of Jesus. If, in general, their happiness 
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consists in the adoring contemplation of the majesty and love of 
God, then the contemplation of this most wonderful act of self- 
sacrificing love must form the consummation of their bliss (comp. 
1 Pet. i. 12.) And if there is joy among the angels over every 
sinner that repents, then the death of Jesus, by which the way 
to repentance and conversion has been opened up for all sinners, 
must have been the fountain of a sea of joy to the angels. 

The second question to which we now pass is how the particle 
57ra>9 is to be explained and construed. First of all, it is most 
natural to take 07r6i>9 as dependent on iare^voDfievov ; but this 
seems to give an idea which has no proper meaning. The 
crowning and exaltation of Christ took place in order that he 
might suffer death for all. How is this possible, seeing that his 
death preceded his exaltation T The critics have therefore blindly 
sought in their own way to escape the difficulty. Some have 
assigned to o7ro>9 a new signification ; Erasmus, Kuinoel, and 
others, the signification of &aT€y Schleusner that of postquam, 
which, in a grammatical point of view, is absurd. Others have 
had recourse to artificial constructions. Bengal and Bohme, in 
a truly reckless manner, are for making d|ptk>9 dependent on 
fjKaTT. ! Grotius, Carpzov, Storr, and Bleek, on a short clause 
to be supplied from the noun frd07)fia : 8 erraOev, But all 
these artifices are unnecessary. ''Oirtu^ depends actually on 
iaTefJHivdfifiivoPy can depend on nothing else, and needs to depend 
on tiothing else ; for a meaning perfectly good results when only 
(with Wetstein) the proper emphasis is given to the ^oipk OeoO 
xrrrkp iraino^, Christ was exalted that he may have suffered 
death for all with the single exception of God, This is certainly 
not spoken with logical precision ; thus spoken it would be : that 
the death which he has tasted, might be for the benefit of all. This 
brevity, however, this condensation of two small clauses into one, 
is extremely natural. So, for example, might a teacher say to a 
youth who was going o^t for the first time into the world : '^ See 
that you remember my words and admonitions also when you 
are away, that I may not have taken paiins with you in vain," 
i,e, that the pains which I have taken with you may not be in 
vain. (Olshausen also substantially makes ivta^ dependent on 
kare^vrnfiivoif : ^^ that he might be one who had tasted death 
for all:') 
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Jesus, then, must be exalted, in order that his death may be 
for the benefit of all, of men and angels. So long as he was 
only the crucified man Jesus, so long his death was indeed an 
objective vicarious death of atonement for guilt not his own, but 
it yielded no real fruit either to men or angels. Not till the 
incarnate one was exalted and glorified, and crowned King in 
heaven, did it become possible for him to send the Holy Spirit, 
and thus to effect the appropriation on the part of man of the 
salvation which had been objectively wrought out, and therewith 
to bring ^0^ to the angels over the conversion of men. 

In ver. 10 we have the third link in the chain of thought to 
which the clause o7ro>9, &c., has formed the transition, nay, which 
was already implicitly contained in that clause. This part can 
therefore be connected with the clause beginning with ottok by 
means of an explicative yapj ^^ namely." Had this transition- 
clause been wanting, then we must have expected Si instead of 
yap. (Man has not yet attained to the dominion ; Jeaus^ how- 
ever, is already crowned ; but, through him, the rest of mankind 
oho are to be led to glory.) The author, however, is not so fond 
of sharply distinguishing his thoughts fix»m each other, as rather 
of making rhetorical transitions from the one to the other. 

With respect, now, to the construction of the tenth verse, it is 
self^vident, a, that eirperre yhp avr^ is the governing clause ; 
bj that the relative clause hC hv depends on axn^ ; c, that the 
subject to hrpeire is formed through the infinitive reKei&aai ; and 
dj that TOP ap^xtrfov depend9^)ii reXetoMrai as its object. The only 
doubtful point is, whether the accusative drforfovra^ with what 
belongs to it, is accttsative of the subjeH to tcXcmmtcu (conse- 
quently, together with rOsjiUoaai^ forms an ace. c. inf.), or, 
whether ayarfovra is in apposition to the accusative of the object 
ofyrriov. In the latter case, the word in apposition would be 
placed before its principal word, in order that the latter may 
receive all the greater emphasis (just as in ver. 9, the attribute 
ilKiimofiAifov was placed first, and ^Iifaovv followed for the sake 
of the emphasis.) ^ 

That the avT09 St* fti>y as subject of the verb reKei&acuj is 
diflferent from the apyffy6^ as the object of this TcXcMMroi, as also, 
that the apxTf^^ ^ Christ, is self-evident ; the avT09 Si hv is, 
therefore, God the Father. If now, following the former con- 
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stnictiony we render the words thus (with Olshausen) : '^ it 
became him for whom and through whom are all things, in 
bringing many to glory to make the leader of their salvation 
perfect through suffering/' then God the Father is here the one 
to whom the action expressed by the arf€iv belongs, and this 
whole clause ttoXXo^v viov^ ek So^av ayarfovra receives the place 
of a mere accessart/ limitation, to some extent a conditional 
limitation. J£ God (thus we might explain the idea), if God woidd 
bring many sons to glory, then must he make him whom he 
has chosen as their captain, perfect through suffering* The 
emphasis rests here on the words hih iraOrffuiTODv, That the 
suffering was necessary is the kernel of the thought, all the rest 
serves only for preparation. — ^If again, following the other con- 
struction, we render the passage thus : ^^ For it became him for 
whom and through whom are all things to make the captain of 
their salvation perfect through suffering, as one who should 
bring many sons to glory," then, the emphasis here rests evi- 
dently on 7roXXov9 vlov^ arfayovra and apy^ov. It is, however, 
precisely one of the peculiarities of our author^s style to place 
such principal clauses as it were in the periphery of his sentences, 
and this of itself would suffice to give the preference to this 
second construction. In addition to this, there is the beautiful 
parellelism resulting from this construction between the ^Ifjaovp 
placed after, and the a/9%17761', in like manner, placed after. 
Moreover, the two ideas are thus placed antithetically to each 
other : at present, Jesus alone is exalted ; but he is exalted as a 
leader of others. The train of thought, then, absolutely requires 
that the emphasis in ver. 10 should rest upon this — that through 
Jesus the rest of mankind also attain to glory, consequently, on 
the end and result of the suffering of Jesus — but not on the 
means, the suffering itself. And how strong the emphasis which 
the author lays upon that result he shows by giving a twofold 
expression to the idea that through Jesus many attain to glory, 
first, in ^the words 9roXXo^9 viov^ ayay6vTa>y and then, in the 
word apr)(rf/6^. We are not, therefore, at liberty to sink the 
clause 7ro\Xov9 i/iou? arfo/fovra into a mere accessary limitation, 
which, according to the former construction, would be unavoid- 
able, but must necessarily give the preference to the second 
construction. Ver, 10 is connected with ver. 9 as an explana- 
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tion of it ; there, as we saw, all the stress lay on inrep iravro^ ; 
in ver. 10, too, it must therefore be shown how others aUo attain 
to glory through Jesus. And the same idea is followed out also 
in ver. 11. It is shown in ver. 11 how the glory of Christ is 
participated in by man, but not why it was necessary that 
Christ should suffer in order to procure this glory. 

We render the passage accordingly : " It became him for whom 
and through whom all things subsist, to make perfect, through 
suffering the captain of their salvation, as one who should bring 
many sons unto glory." The idea that Christ could not be a 
first firuits of others without suffering, finds its explanation in the 
passages John xvi. 7 ; xiv. 2, 3. Tlphreiv^ as also o^/Xetx;, 
ver. 17, seems to denote not a fatalistic necessity, but a necessity 
lying in the nature of the thing, and therefore in God's own 
wise, world-governing will. That the Father is here designated 
by hC oi rk Trai/ra, which is usually a term of designation for the 
Son (Rom. xi. 36 ; 1 Cor. viii. 6 ; ef ou is generally said of the 
Father) is explained partly, by the paronomasia with hC oi/, 
partly by this, — ^that the Father is here regarded not as the 
creator, but as the governor of the world, through, and under, 
whose guidance the work of salvation is accomplished. 

In vers. 11 — 13, there follows a further train of thought which, 
however, does not stand along with the rest of the members in vers. 
5 — 8, vers. 9 — 10, vers. 14, 18, as co-ordinate with them, but as 
subordinate to the member in vers. 9, 10 containing, namely, a 
mere explanation of the idea in ver. 10 (that through the one Sony 
others also should become sons^ It is shown in vers. 11 — 13, that 
already in the Old Testament it is saidy the Messiah shall receive 
his subjects into his oum relation of sonship with God, First of all, 
in ver. 11, the proposition is thetically laid down that the aryid^wv 
and the dryui^ofievot stand in the relation of brethren coming 
from one head of a family. With respect now, firstly, to the 
meaning of the expression dryid^eivy it denotes here not sanctifi- 
cation in the special sense, as an effect of faith in the atonement, 
and as such different from justification; but, just as little 
does it denote justification as such, as was thought by many 
of the old Protestant commentators. The expression aryid^eiv 
denotes here, rather, the total change in their relation to God 
which takes place in the members of the new covenant, in 

2 
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opposition to the relation of the natural man to God. This wide 
signification is explained by the sense and usage of the word a^MK. 
"Ayto^ isy in the first place, used in a dogmatico-metaphjsical 
sense of Grod. God is holy, because he is in himself the perfect 
one, and the fountain of all good, — also of all that is morally good 
as corresponding to his own nature. God is further holy, in 
relation to personal creatures, t.«., he is righteous ; here 07109 
denotes the consistency of the divine dealings towards us with 
his nature. In the second place, however, £7(09 is used in a 
historical sense of the creature, and forms in this sense the anti- 
thesis to all that which by sin has become estranged fix>m God, 
separated firom God, and morally bad or essentially />ro/an«. Those 
things are holy, which are withdrawn fix)m the profane natural 
life, and devoted to the service of God. Those persons are holy, 
who are withdrawn from the siniully-natural life, <Mnd are placed in 
a relation of grace and redemption to God, Hence in the Old Tes* 
tament the Israelites, and in all the apostolical epistles the 
Christians, are called ol S/ytoi^ although they are by no means 
already sinless. Only, 'in the third place, does &yto<: come to 
denote (and in this case Saio^ is rather used) the state of a per- 
sonal creature who is absolutely firee fix>m sin, or who has become 
free (J. Pet. i. 16.) — The arfui^eiv in the passage under conside- 
ration is an instance of the second of these usages, and denotes 
the total act by which Christ withdraws his own people firom the 
natural life of death, and places them in the sphere of a new life 
which rests upon his atoning death, has its source in his resur- 
rection, consists in the appropriation of salvation through 
repentance, faith, and renewal of life, and will at one time be 
perfected in sinlessness and glorification. — ^The other and stricter 
signification of arfid^etvy in which it denotes the special renewal 
of life proceeding from iaith (John xvii. 17 ; comp. Heb. xii. 14) 
belongs to the third usage of 07409. 

Who, now, is the €{9, the common parent, in relation to whom 
the d/fidSoovy Christ, and the c^uJ^oiMvoiy the subjects of the 
Messiah's kingdom, are called brethren, — 1.«,, who is he whose 
eons Christians become through the eanctifierl Hunnius and 
Carpzov thought it was Adam ; Bengel, Schmid, and Michaelis 
that it was Abraham. All these (as also Olshausen) found, 
accordingly, in ver. 11 the idea expressed that the Son of God, 
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as incamatej has entered into a relation of brother to men. Then 
is ver. 11 an answer to the question, — by what means has Christ 
made many to be sons f Ver. 10 : Christ, as leader^ draws many- 
sons after him, ver. 11 : for he has become man, and there- 
fore comes from the same common ancestor with those who 
are sanctified. — ^This interpretation is, meanwhile, decidedly 
wrong. Not until ver. 14 does the author pass on to show, 
that Christ, in order to raise us to a participation in his 
sonship with Godj must needs take part in our sonship with 
Adam, The citations also in ver. 12 prove, as we shall see, 
not that it was necessary for the Messiah to become man, but 
simply that the Messiah should stand in the spiritual relation of 
a brother to the subjects of his kingdom, that he should lift 
them up to his relation of oneness with God. Finally, the desig- 
nation of Christ here as the sanctifierj and the sons as the 
sanctified^ also shows, that it is not ^e physical relationship which 
we, the sons of Adam, have from our birth onwards with Christ 
as the son of Mary, of David, of Abraham, of Adam, that is 
here spoken of, but the spiritual relationship into which we enter 
with him through our being sanctified. In ver. 11, then, we are 
not told by what means Christ raises us to sonship with God 
(namely: that for this end it was necessary that he should 
become a son of roan), but, rather, in this verse it is repeated by 
way of explanation that Christ makes us his brethren, and as the 
sanctified raises us to sonship with God. Thus, with the ancient 
Greek commentators and Tholuck, we must explain the eh^ of 
Godj the spiritual father as of Christ so also of those who are 
descended from Christ. But it is, certainly, to this descent from 
Christj not to the ^^ common origin fix>m God'' (BleekJ that the 
idea expressed in the l^ h6<: is to be referred, as appears of itself 
from what has been just said. 

It still remains to be observed on these words, viewed gram- 
matically, that iravre^ along with re — teal — forms a pleonasm. 

For which catisSj ^c. Because the Messiah is destined to enter 
into the relation of a brother with the members of his kingdom, 
not merely into that of a ruler over them — i,e. to exalt them to a 
participation in the sonship— therefore, he is not ashamed already 

1 Calvin is for taking Mt as the neuter and supplying yvvovr. This 
is, gramniatically» not possible. 
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in the Old Testament to call his subjects brethren^ i.e, therefore 
does an analogous relation appear also in the anointed one of the 
Old Testament. — It is in this elegant rhetorical manner that 
our author connects his proofs from the Old Testament vers. 
12, 13 with the thesis ver. 11. From what is said in ver. 
11 it becomes intelligible how, already in the Old Testament, 
such passages as Ps. xxii. 23 could occur. There lies therefore, of 
course, in these Old Testament passages at the same time, vice 
versa, a testimony to the truth of what is said in ver. 11. This is 
plainly the aim of the author, to prove by these citations that 
even in statements of the Old Testament this relation of brother 
to the members of his kingdom, this calling to exalt them to the 
place of children^ is attributed to the expected Messiah. 

The great majority of commentators have not rightly appre- 
hended the bearing of the 11th verse, and, hence, have not known 
what rightly to make of the citations, vers. 12, 13. We say no- 
thing of the insipid view of those who, as soon as they come upon an 
Old Testament citation, ignorantly presuppose that the author^s 
design was to prove that Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah, and 
who then imagine they have done something wonderful when they 
show that the passage cited contains ^^ no direct prophecy pointing 
to Christ." It is nowhere the aim of the author throughout the 
entire epistle to prove that Jesus is the Messiah ; this he presup- 
poses, chap. i. 1 — 3, as an acknowledged fact on the part of his 
readers.-^Those again may be said relatively to have best appre- 
hended these citations, who think their design is to prove, that 
even, according to the statements of the Old Testament, it woe 
neceesary that the Messiah should become man, Wc know, indeed, 
that accdi'ding to the plain words of the author in ver. 11 this 
also cannot be right. Not that the Messiah, the Son of God, 
mtist of necessity become many not that the incarnation was the 
means of exalting the rest of men to the place of children^ is 
what would here be proven from the Old Testament, — ^this m^eans 
is first spoken of at ver. 14, — but that, even in the Old Testa- 
ment, it was reckoned as a part of the calling of the Messiah, ue. 
the Anointed, the theocratical king, that he should not merely 
rule over his subjects fix)m above, but in brotherly ministerial love 
lift them up to the same close JiUal fellowship with God. in which 
he himself stood as the anointed of God. 
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On the erroneous supposition that ver. 2 is intended to prove 
the necessity of the incarnation, of the Messiah's becoming a child 
of Adam, the three citations have been interpreted in the follow- 
ing manner. In Ps. xxii. 23 David the king is not ashamed to 
remember that his subjects are at the same time his brethren, by 
virtue of their physical descent from Adam or Abraham. Now, 
as the first David was a type of the second David, there must 
also exist in the case of the latter a basis of physical brotherhood 
with men. (So also Olshausen.) But, in the first place, David 
wrote that psalm not as the king, but as a fugitive fix)m Saul (see 
infra) ; and secondly, firom the fact that David mentions a phy- 
sical relation as subsisting between him and his subjects, it 
cannot be inferred that this relation belonged essentially to his 
character a» anointed of the Lord, and must therefore repeat 
itself in the second David. With equal justice might it be said, 
that because David in the 51st Psalm laments that he was con- 
ceived in sin, the second David must needs also have been 
conceived in sin. — ^The second passage is supposed to be taken 
from Is. viii. 17. Isaiah in his character as a prophet says, that 
he puts his trust in God, and therefore retains the consciousness 
that although he is a messenger of Grod to the people of Israel, 
he is still at the same time a member of this people, and has to 
exercise iaith in his own prophecy. Consequently, Christ also, 
the absolute prophet, must be a member of humanity to which 
he was sent. But it is the manner of all prophets to speak at 
the same time as men, and one might perceive in this a trace of 
their relative and imperfect character, and be led to an inference 
precisely the reverse, namely, that the absolute prophet must 
needs have been a prophet in the pure sense of the word, and 
not at the same time one of those to whom he was sent. If, 
therefore, these citations are to be understood in (his sense, 
the force of argument which they contain appears feeble indeed. 
fOn the third citation which, indeed, has been the best under- 
stood, see below.) 

We now come to look at these citations from a quite different 
point of view. If our explantion of ver. 11 is right, then the 
author intends to prove by the citations in ver. 12 s., not that 
the Messiah must needs have taken part in our relation of son- 
ship to Adam, but thai it belonffs to the calling of the Messiah to 
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raise the subjects of his kingdom to his own Messianic relation of 
sonship to God, to that close union and fellowship of grace with 
God in which he stands as the anointed of God. Let us now 
see whether the citations in reality prove this. 

The first is the passage in Psalm xxii. 23. It is well known 
that this psalm was ascribed by tradition to David, and was 
regarded as typical by the early Christian Church. From the 
place which it occupies in the first book of the Psalms of David 
it appears, according to Delitzsch's excellent investigations 
(Symbolae ad Psalmos illustrandos), that this psalm was 
included in the collection appointed by David himself (comp. 
2 Chron. xxiii. 18 with Psalm Ixxii. 28.) The situation, too, 
which is described in Ps. xxii., under the figure of a circle com- 
posed of destructive wild beasts and wicked men, applies more 
fitly to no one than to David when Saul persecuted him, hunted 
him fix>m cave to cave, and fix>m one hiding place to another, 
and surrounded on every side the mountain which he frequented. 
It is, however, not a mere individual trust in God which David 
expresses in the psalm ; he was through Samuel anointed of God 
to be king, he had the promise of the throne, and on his faith in 
this promise did that confidence rest. When, now, the apostles 
find in those sufierings of David and his deliverance out of them, 
a type of the sufferings and the resurrection of the second David, 
this is not mere caprice on their part, but a thing for which they 
have ample warrant. The conflict of Jesus with his enemies 
was, throughout, and in the closest numner, paraUel to David's 
conflict with Saul. There, as here, we see, on the one hand, 
the man after God's heart, the anointed of God, who knows that 
he, although chosen to attain to glory and to establish his king- 
dom, will, despised, and alone, receive the exaltation from the 
hand of God; there, as here, stands, on the other hand, the 
possessor of worldly power, who fears with groundless suspicion 
lest the anomted of God should seek to cast him down from his 
power with the weapons of rebellion. But to this was to be 
added, that this relation was first developed in Jesus in that 
absolute purity and perfection which it as yet wanted in David. 
David, although he shrunk from laying his hand on Saul, had 
yet gathered around him a band of fighting men, Jesus had only 
humble fishermen and publicans. Thus the conflict which is 
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pourtrayed in Psalm xxii. had reached only a typical, inadequate 
development in David ; what David sings in that psalm first 
found its foil truth in the second David. And when, moreover, 
our Lord himself in his anguish on the cross actually acknow- 
ledged the opening words of the 22d Psalm as containing the 
most perfect expression of his situation, how can critics, shutting 
their eyes against the light of day, still deny that the psalm 
expresses a relation which in itself was aprophecy in act pointing 
to Christ ? 

The suffering Messiah of the Old Testament, then, in that 
psalm expresses the resolution in the midst of his affliction that 
if God should save and exalt him — ^in other words place him on 
the promised throne and make him king — ^he will declare to hia 
brethren the faithfulness of the Lord, and will also raise them up 
to such a knowledge of God, and such an assurance of their 
gracious relation to him, as that they too should praise the Lord 
with him. He calls his future subjects brethren, not from regard 
to their being descended from Abraham in common with him, 
which would be two jejune a meaning, but it is the feeling of 
royal love that teaches him to regard his future subjects as 
brethren, and plants so deep in his heart the care for their salvar 
tion, for their growth in the knowledge of God. Herein, 
evidently, lies the significance of the declaration that David 
regards his future royal vocation as a ministerial one, that he 
counts it as belonging to his future duties as king, not merely to 
rule over his subjects outwardly as a caliph, but as one truly 
anointed of God to lead them into that relation of nearness to God 
in which he himself stands^ and on account of which he, the man 
after God's heart, has been anointed to be the Messiah of Israel. 
If, now, the first, the imperfect David, held it as an essential 
part of his Messianic calling to love his subjects as brethren in 
God, to care for the salvation of their souls, and to lift them up 
to his own relation of sonship to God — how could the second, the 
perfect, David be inferior to him in this T No ! the inference 
was certainly altogether logical and warranted : — ^if, already, the 
anointed of the Old Testament was not ashamed to regard his 
subjects in such a sense as brethren, so much the more will it be 
the part of the New Testament Messiah, to raise the subjects of 
th^ Messianic kingdom of the New Testament Israel to that 
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relation of sonship with God iu which he stands, and to make 
them sons. 

The second citation is generally supposed to be taken from 
Isaiah viii. 17 ; the third is the passage in Isaiah viii. 18, conse- 
quently, the immediate continuation of ver. 17. If, however, 
the second citation was really from Isaiah viii. 17, it must with 
reason appear strange, that our author should by a xal iraKiv 
separate from each other these two verses which, although con- 
taining two different elements of thought, would still have formed 
but one citation (just as in chap i. 8, 9.) This koX waKiv com- 
pels us to look for the second citation in another place than 
immediately before the third. Indeed the words '^'^Ji*»^5 (LXX. 

fcaX ireiroiOoof; iaofiai h^ airrdi) are to be found not merely in 
Psalm viii. 17 but also in 2 Sam. xxii. 3, and, already the older 
commentators, and among more recent theologians, Tischendorf, 
have recently traced our citation to its original source. 

And, indeed, it is only in the connection to be found in 2 
Sam. xxii. 3 that the words cited involve the proof which, 
according to the context, we must expect to find in them. — 
Isaiah, after having, in chap. vii. 1 — 8, chap, viii., communicated 
divine revelations concerning the nearer (chap, viii.) and more 
remote (chap, vii.) destinies of Judali, begins a hortatoiy address 
on the 9th verse of the 8th chapter, a sermon as it were on the 
text given in chap vii. 1 — 8, viii. ^j Rage ye people, and be 
broken in pieces I" he exclaims ; he sees in the spirit one king- 
dom falling down upon another and one after another destroyed ; 
he fears not this, however, Jehovah alone is to be feared, Jehovah 
alone is to be trusted in. His people dreads other powers and 
trusts in other helpers ; but Isaiah ^^ trusts in the Lord." The 
first person sing, (on which our author by means of an iyto lays 
emphasis) stands there merely in opposition to the cotemporaries 
of Isaiah, who had set their trust on something earthly. How, 
now, from the fact that Isaiah was more believing than his fellow- 
countrymen, can the inference be drawn that the Messiah shall 
exalt his subjects to the relation of brotherhood with himself, and 
of sonship with God T I 

In 2 Sam. 22, on the contrary, we have a song which David 
sang when God had preserved him from SauL Ver. 1 There 
David declares that Jehovah had been his shield and had covered 
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him. (How naturally, according to the ordinary association of 
ideas, must our author have been led from the prayer of petition 
in Ps. xxii. to the corresponding prayer of thanksgiving in 2 
Sam. xxii. I) When, now, David says in this connexion : " I 
trust (also farther) in Am," the eyco here has its antithesis, not 
in the unbelievers, but in Jehovah ; the anointed of God in these 
words enters into a close union with God ; he expresses the 
feeling of the purest sonship to God ; it is God who has anointed 
him, in whom he has trusted in the extremity of need, who as a 
faithful father has extricated him, in whom he will henceforth 
also rest all his hope. — The subject of Ps. xxii, was David's 
relation to his subjects, that of 2 Sam. xxii. is David's relation 
to God. We thus see how these two citations are connected 
together, supplement each other, and only when taken together 
form the entire proof, just as in the first chapter vers. 8, 9 and 
vers. 10 — 13 formed the two connected members of one argu- 
ment. Let it be remembered, that in chap. i. 8, 9 it was shown 
that the Messianic salvation must needs come through a human 
ruler and not through an angel, and in vers. 10 — 13 that the 
Messianic salvation was to be brought about and accomplished 
immediately by God and not through angels. Here also, in like 
manner, we find two propositions similarly related to each other : 
Oy the anointed of Gxxi must raise his subjects to his own position 
of faith and grace, must educate them so that they shall stand in 
the same relation to God as he does, and &, the anointed of God 
stands in the relation of closest unity with God. Or, more 
shortly and precisely : the Messiah makes his subjects to be his 
brethren (his fellows in as far as respects the relation to God) ; 
he himself, however, is the child of God. The Ergo is easily 
supplied : he makes his subjects to be children of God, vioL — 
Here, again, it is not words but ideas on which the force of the 
reasoning rests. — 

As in chap. i. 6, in addition to the passages cited to prove that 
the Son has received a more excellent name than the angels, 
other passages are at the same time brought fonvard which say 
nothing more of this namey but in which the description of the 
Messianic salvation is continued, so, here also, in the course of 
the 13th verse, to the two citations in which it is shown that the 

Messiah raises his subjects to the place of brethren and partners 
o 
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with him in his sonship,^ a third is added in which nothing 
further is said specially on this point, but in which a new inde- 
pendent proof is adduced of the principal proposition in ver. 10, 
that the Messiah makes his people to be children. — ^The third 
citation is taken from Is. viii. 18. Just as it wajs natural for the 
author to pass from the 22d Psalm to the corresponding prayer of 
thanksgiving in 2 Sam. xxii., so naturally must the passage 2 Sam. 
xxii. 3 have brought to his mind the parallel passage in Is. viu. 17, 
and thus led him to Is. viii. 18. We must again carefully consider 
this passage in its connexion, in order rightly to understand it. 
Ahaz, immediately after his accession to the throne, being 
threatened by Ephraim and Syria, despises the offered help of 
the Lord (vii. 11 s.), and relies on the help of the Assjrrians. The 
rebuke is addressed to him ver. 13 ss. : O house of David, why 
dost thou offend GKxi T Behold, O maid (O woman), thou shall 
have yet to conceive (the well-known symbol of an affliction 
which is necessary in order to a salvation), and shalt come through 
suffering to bear a son whom thou shalt call ^^ God with us " (the 
promised second David.) God, then, will bring the self-trusting 
house of David by means of afflictions to this — ^that it will feel as 
a woman, as a maid ; then first is it capable of bearing the pro- 
mised one, when in humility it places itself in a reeq>tive relation 
to God.' For, before the time arrives when the promised one 
can as a grown up man bring the Messianic salvation, Judea sluiU 
be laid waste (ver. 15 comp. ver. 22.) An unprecedented cala^ 
mity shall first befall both kingdoms^ Ephraim and Judah (ver. 
17), before the promised period of glory, and that firom the same 
Ass3rrian power on which the foolish Ahaz relied for help (vers. 
18 and 20). — ^Afler this revelation had been made to Ahaz, 
Isaiah receives the command from God to write upon a roll 
the symbolical name ^^ haste to the spoil, speed to the prey." He 
does this taking two men as witnesses. After this, he begets 
a child, when the child is bom it is a boy, and he receives 

' Nothing of course is said here of the eternal Sonship of Jesus Christ. 
To a participation in that eternal Sonship none of the sanctified are 
exalted ; they are however exalted to a participation in that Sonship 
spoken of in ver. 10, t.^. the Sonship commonly so called. 

' We see then the house of David, purified by affliction, matured in 
the person of the Viigin Mary to a purely womanly receptivity for the 
promised salvation. 
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the oommAnd to give to this boy the name ^^ haste to the spoil, 
speed to the prey ;" the boy was to be a living witness and pledge, 
that the prophecy given to Isaiah nine months before would in 
its first part (that Samaria and Damascus should be laid waste 
by the Assyrians) be soon fulfilled (yqt. 4) ; with like certainly, 
alsO) would the other part be fulfilled, that Judah should be 
oppressed by the Euphratean power (which must here still be 
regarded as the ^^ Assyrian," as it was first under Hezekiah 
revealed to the prophet that Babylon should take the place of 
Assjrria.) That the prophet, immediately after having written 
on the roll, goes in to the prophetess, leaves us to conclude that 
he did this according to divine direction. Thus we have here a 
series of signs, of which one always points to the other. His 
writing on the roll is a sign that a boy should be bom to him, to 
whom he is to assign that name written on the roll. That the 
boy is in reality bom, and receives that name, is a sign that 
Samaria and Damascus are to be laid waste by the Assyrians ; 
the overthrow of Samaria is a sign that the after part of the 
threatening also, chap. vii. 17, that cx)nceming Judah, shall be 
fulfilled, and with this the coming of the promised Son of David 
rendered possible. 

The ^^ haste to the spoil, speed to the prey" was, however, not 
the first son of Isaiah who bore a symbolical prophetical name. 
In chap. vii. 3 it is purposely mentioned that already an older 
boy existed with such a name, the *^ Shearjaschub." The younger 
son was a living prophecy of the judgments which were to come 
upon Juda, the elder, a living prophecy of the future salvation, 
of the conversion in which these judgments were to issue (comp. 
Is. z. 21.) 

But it is not merely on the existence of these aoru who were 

prophetic in their names that Isaiah, in his address viii. 18, rests 

that trust which bears him up amid all the agitations of the 

people, for he goes on to say, ^^ Behold I and the children whom 

thou hast given me." In like manner as his trust rests upon his 

sons does it rest also upon himself. His sons give him faith and 

hope by the names which they bear ; in himself, also, it must be the 

name which he has received horn, his parents, and which appears to 

him — in oonnection with the names of his sons — ^to be significant 

and consolatory. He is called ^^ Jehovah's salvation," and, as 

Q 2 
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David in his character as the anointed king was a type of the 
New Testament king, so is Isaiah, as the anointed prophet and 
servant of God, a type of the New Testament Messiah, th^ 
Saviour ; Isaiah is the Saviour of the Old Testament as David 
was the Messiah of the Old Testament. That not he aloruj haw^ 
every but that he^ together with hie sonsj forme the type of Christ — 
this is important to our author. The sons of Isaiah were certainly 
not merely living pledges that the " salvation of Jehovah" would 
at one time come after " calamity" and " conversion ;" but the 
future salvation was also typified in this father together with his 
sons. Certainly, however, there must be added to this the other 
element, — that the children of Isaiah in their character as /^^ecfgr^a 
(personal living prophecies) were with him received into the 
prophetical calling of their father ^ into the dignity of the prophetical 
office ; in other words, that they were not merely children of a 
prophet (of a man who was besides a prophet), but prophetical 
children, or that their relation to their father as children was itself 
a prophetical relation. And the Isaiah of the New Testament, 
the Saviour, the Joshua (pmW* *^^ ^IttJiiT *"^ synonymous), 
must not be inferior to him in this : was the one not merely a 
prophet in word, neither must the other be so ; did the one beget 
children which like their father were prophets, then must the 
other also beget children who, like him, stand in a Messianic 
union of grace with God. 

Thus the three citations do in reality prove exactly what they 
ought to prove. It belongs to the calling of the Messiah to raise 
otiiers to a participation in bis sonship, 

Ver. 14 — 18. Our author now passes to a new application of 
the idea, closely connected, however, with the third of the 
citations which we have just been considering. He had, a, laid 
down in ver. 5 the thesis, that the place of ruler in the future 
kingdom of God is assigned not to the angels (but to man) ; he 
had, i, shown in vers. 6 — 8, that even in the Old Testament this 
place is promised to the family of man ; he had, c, observed in 
vers. 9, 10, that as yet indeed Jesus alone had been exalted 
to the glory, but it is only as the first-fruits and as leader to bring 
many sons after him ; and here, by way of appendix, he had in 
ver. 11 — 13 called to mind how, ab*eady, the Old Testament con- 
siders it as a part of the Messiah's office, to lift up the members 
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of his kingdom to the same relation of grace and unity in which he 
stands to God. Now, however, in ver. 14 he begins to show, that 
as means to this end — the exaltation of man to the rank of sons of 
Uod and this glorj — it was necessary that the Son of God should 
come down to be a son of man, a son of Adam. As in ver. 9, 10 
he affirmed, that the (already present, as it were already per- 
fected) Messiali must needs suffer in order to make others to be 
sons J so in vers. 14 — 18 he shows that it was necessary the Son 
of God should become man in order to become the Messiah. 

The proof of this which he adduces connects itself so naturally 
with the third of the preceding citations, that ver. 14 just presents 
the same idea as is contained in that citation, only in another 
point of view. In ver. 13 the principal thing was to show, that 
to the office of the Old Testament rtinmi belonged not merely 

the uttering of words but also the begetting of children ; in ver. 
14 he lays stress on this — that those children must also be 
actually boruy in order to be living prophecies ; in ver. 13 he 
shows, that the children of Isaiah had part in the prophetical 
spiritual calling of their father, in ver. 14, that that participation 
was rendered possible by the actual birth of those children. And 
that this new application of the passage is warranted, appears 
already firom the interpretation we have given of it above. The 
mere uttering or writing down of the words ^^ Schearjashub, 
Mahershalal-hashbaz " was as yet no sign, no testimony, no 
prophetical ratification of the deliverance; the gracious sign 
imparted to the prophet, and through him to the people, was 
only then given when God actually sent these children to him, 
when they actually came into the worlds when they partook of flesh 
and blood (^for these words contain the antithesis to the mere 
giving of the names). It must not, however, be thought that 
our author avails himself of this view of the case as containing 
properly a proof, that it was necessary the Son of God should be 
bom as man. He could not mean this, for that case contains no 
such proof. For, it is not with the children of Isaiah, but with 
the father Isaiah himself, that Jesus is represented as parallel. 
He had, however, no such argument in his mind. Even the 
hrel does not express properly a causal relation, but serves only 
to introduce tJiat parallel which the author himself by adding the 
word wapairKrialto^ " in a similar way " — has denoted as one 
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which does not hold fully and in every point of view. Indeed^ he 
makes use of the citation in ver, 13 not as a proof of the idea con- 
tained in yen. 14 — 18 (he never applies one and the same citation 
to prove two different trains of thoaght)^ but merely by way of 
transiHan. According to that passage, it was necessary that the 
children should be actually bom, and we perceive a relation in 
some measure analogous to this in Jesus ; /le also has cusumed 
flesh and bloody he, in order to make us partakers in his sonship 
to Grod, has first taken part in our sonship to Adam. This new 
thesis is laid down, and it is not proven from Is. viii. 18, but that 
citation only served as a transition to it introduced in the elegant 
manner peculiar to the author. The proof follows in the sentence 
beginning with ti/o, and then in ver. 16. Sitp^ ical atfia — 
designates the human nature in opposition to the incorporeal 
uncreated God (comp. Matt. xvi. 17 ; Gal. i. 16) not the body 
in opposition to the soul, nor the mortal body in opposition to the 
glorified (Grotius, Tholuck) — an antithesis which could not be 
urged in this context. 

That through deaths &c« The author now proceeds to specify 
the internal ground upon which the thesis rests. That which 
stands in the way of our becoming sons of Grod, and which must 
first be removed, is deathy or — ^as the author here more specially 
describes it — the being subject to the kingdom of darkness and 
the prince of this kingdom, who has the power of death. This 
bondage of death cotdd be removed only by our guilt being 
atoned for through the sacrificial death of Christ. In order to 
this, however, it was necessary that he should become a member 
of that humanity which took its rise bom the first Adam. 

So much in reference to the train of thought in general. 
To come to particulars, Karapy&f is an expression frequently 
used by Paul, but occurring in the New Testament only in 
Luke xiii. 7, and in our passage (but also in profane writers.) 
It is equivalent to aepyov iroielv to render ineffective, to deprive 
of efiicacy. The author certainly might have expressed his 
meaning thus : ha hih rw davarov rov Bavarov Karapyr^cQ, 
But he has, with good reason, avoided doing so. For Jesus by 
his death has not fireed us ftom death, absolutely, and in every 
respect ; the death of the body still remains, but its sting has 
been taken away; it is no longer a judgment before which 
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conscience trembles and which keeps men in incessant fear ; to 
the Christian the death of the body is rather only a deliverance 
from the ^^ body of this death" (Bom. vii. 24), a final patting off 
of the last remnant of the old Adam with which we have still 
to contend, in other words, the completion of sanctification, for, 
as the Heidelbergh catechism so acjmirably expresses it in the 42d 
question : ^^ Our death is not a payment for our sin, but only a 
dying to sin, and an entrance on life eternal." Therefore the 
author speaks not of a taking away of death absolutely, but only 
of a cessation of the power of death. In the words xparo^ tov 
Bcofdrov the genitive is not the gen. objecti (^^ power, to kill"), 
for Kfidro^ never denotes a mere facultas ; it is the gen. subjecti. 
It is the power which death exercises over us, the violence which 
it ofiers to us. The best explanation of this is to be found in 
ver. 15, the consideration of which we shall here anticipate. 
Christ has delivered those who through fear of death were, ue. 
showed themselves, to be all their life time subject to bondage. 
The man who, however well he might ward off repentance and the 
knowledge of sin, and by this pretended self-righteousness keep 
his conscience at rest, yet, when the thought of death comes 
home to him, cannot divest his mind of anxiety, testifies by 
this very anxiety — these irrepressible stirrings of conscience in 
the prospect of death — ^that he is guilty ^ and that as yet he can 
lay no claim to freedom from the power of death. 

But the author is not satisfied with saying merely that Christ 
has rendered ineffectual the power of death; he goes a step 
fiurther back and says : Christ has rendered ineffective him who 
had this power of death over us — the devil — who held this pow«i' 
as an instrument in his own hands, and made use of it as a means 
to vanquish us. The time is now happily gone by when it was 
customary to explain away the Satan of whom we read in the 
Bible, by changing him into an "evil principle." An "evil 
principle" implies in itself nothing less than an absurdity. The 
very essence of evil consists in the absence of principle, in a con- 
tradiction to principle. If the idea of an " evil principle" were 
conceivable, then might it also be conceived that God was evil ! 
But evil is only conceivable as a perverted selfish quality of the 
will of the personal creature, to be accounted for by the formal 
freedom of this creature ; evil as such has no existence (nullam 
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Label siAstantiam)^ but we give the name of evil to the quality 
of that creature-will which, in opposition to God's will, and to 
man's own inner nature, revises to stand in a receptive relation 
towards God, and will be its own independent lord, its own God. 
(Hence, also, evil is not a mere negation of good, but its direct, 
positive opposite.) Now, we learn from the Scriptures that this 
evil quality of the will is to be found not merely in the human 
race, but also in the sphere of that other class of personal crea- 
tures, the angels, only with this difference, that because, in the 
angels, sin cannot be divided into sins of pride, and sins of the flesh, 
which strive against each other, and because it cannot be driven 
out of the centre of the soul into a circumference, the crop^, 
— the fallen angels are sunk irrecoverably into corruption. The 
sinful man is in his corruption half beast and half devil, the fallen 
angel is all devil. Farther, it is evident, that as the sinful man 
devotes his spiritual and corporeal powers and capacities to the 
service of sin, so the fallen angels, subject to the permission of 
God, spend the energies with which as creatures they are en- 
dowed, and employ their greater freedom from the restraints of 
body and space, in the service of sin. 

Experience fully corresponds to what we learn on this subject 
from revelation. It is manifest in the history of the kingdom of 
God, that that kingdom has to contend not merely with indivi- 
dual weakness, or with the wickedness of individual men, but 
with great anti-Christian powers (Eph. vi. 12), to which the men 
who are engaged in their service are for the most part related 
merely as blind instruments. The workman, who lets himself be 
persuaded to join in a rebellion through the false representations 
of insurrectionary communists, commits knowingly only the sin 
of covetousness and of disobedience to the law ; the citizen, who 
allows himself to be drawn by the prevailing spirit of the time 
into unlawful transactions, commits only the unconscious sin of 
folly ; neither the one nor the other has discovered the great plot 
against the kingdom of God which they are helping to advance, 
nay, they are often surprised when they see the fruits which 
ripen on the field that has been wrought by them. The blinded 
man often aims at the very opposite of that which the prince of 
darkness, whose instrument he is, strives and manages to accom- 
plish by him ; in the hands of that prince 6f this world, parties 
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professedly opposed to him often unwillingly help forward the same 
cause^ and bring about the same victory. In short, there is actu- 
ally a providence of evil, only relative, it is true, and in the end 
always subject to the absolute providence of God, which, however, 
stretches far beyond the conscious aims of its human instruments. 
Now, the man who has not attained to freedom in Christ, or 
has fallen back from this freedom into the bondage of sin and 
death, is not merely a slave of his individual sins and sinful 
infirmities, but becomes, at the same time, a slave and tool of the 
prince of darkness ; he has a price at which he is saleable, and 
for which the wicked one gets possession of him. He becomes 
a slave of that power which is at once a seducing, a conscience- 
accusing, and a corrupting power (corrupting the body as well 
as the soul, destroying all happiness, recompensing with poison 
and death.) It is the prince of darkness who holds in his hands 
the power which death exercises over us ; who employs the power 
of spiritual death, of sin, to make man his tool ; who employs the 
power of bodily death to spread death and murder and destruc- 
tion ; who employs the power of guilt to accuse us before God, 
and, above ally before ourselves^ to rob us of rest, to quench in us 
the hope of the possibility of grace ; who insultingly rejoices to see 
us condemned before the judgment seat of God. He has, indeed, 
(as Anselm of Canterbury has already shown in opposition to a 
false theory of his time) no legitiinate claim as the seducer to the 
possession of the seduced; but he exercises a real objective power 
over those who, through their own sin, have surrendered them- 
selves to his power. From him must the Messiah redeem men, 
— and he showed that he acknowledged the dsbt in the manner in 
which he removed it* Men seek to redeem themselves, either by 
not at all acknowledging the guilt and the necessity of a real 
atonement for the sin, but by trifling away and disowning this 
last remnant of truth in the sinner — the deposition of an evil 
conscience — and thus, putting a self-invented idol in the place of 
the holy God ; or, they seek to do this by acknowledging the 
necessity of an atonement, but setting themselves at the same 
time to effect this atonement by external works which they regard 
as meritorious, but which have no foundation to rest on. Christ, 
by giving himself up to death, has acknowledged the guilt and 
truly atoned for it; he has, in one act, atoned for the sinner and 
judged the sin. 
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The 15th verse has already been explained above. Something 
only remains to be said on the words Tovrou^f Saot. Tavrow does 
not point backward (as if it were intended to express an antithesis 
to SidfioKo^ : Christ has taken the power from the devily but these 
— sdl. men — ^he has set free) ; it evidently points forward to o<roiy 
and is almost equivalent to '^ those who." "Oaoi^ however, is of 
course not to be taken in a restrictive sense, as if it were denied 
that all needed this deliverance, but in a comprehensive sense : 
" but those who were always subject," =* " as many as" quotquot. 
^Oaoi is similarly used in Acts xiii. 48. The meaning of that 
passage is : of the Jews (who also were ordained of God to the 
salvation in Christ) only a small number believed ; but of the 
Gentiles, as many ae were ordained to salvation believed, i.e. a 
great number. 

Ver. 16. To the internal proof derived from the nature of 
thing, the author now — in accordance with his former procedure 
— adds a proof taken from the Old Testament. But it was not 
necessary here that he should cite a particular passage, it was 
enough to allude to a generally known fact of the Old Testament. 
God hoe cLssisted not Hie angels but the seed of Abraham} By 
means of an explicative 7a/}, this idea is added as a further 
explanation of the clause beginning with &a, &c. The force of 
the proof lies precisely in the generality of the idea. On the 
part of the human race there is the need of redemption, but also 
the capability of being redeemed; the good angels need no 
Saviour, the fallen are incapable of being saved (because they 
are not merely slaves of sin, but wicked rulers in the kingdom of 
death.) But the author, in giving expression to the antithesis 
evidently implied in ovk dyyiKov^y shows, that his object in the 
16th verse is not merely to prove positively that the Messiah 
must of necessity become man, but, returning to the point from 
which he set out in ver, 5, that not the angels but man has been 
chosen to be exalted through the Messiah to that glory and 
honour described in vers. 8 and 10, and from this the inference 

^ The Chnroh Fathers and the theologians of the 16ch und 17th 
centuries supplied a 0va-iy to the genitiye, aud rendered thus : " he has 
not assumed the nature of augels, but that of the seed of Abraham." 
Castellio ^vas the first to oppose this moustrous interpretation ; after 
him the Socinians and Arminians. Since 1650 the right interpretation 
has heen the general one. 
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is then indirectly drawn (in ver. 17) that the Son of God must 
become man — ^not angel. , 

Seed of Abraham denotes in itself not man, but the theocratic 
Israel. He, however^ who entered into the species^ entered at the 
same time into the genus to which this species belonged. The 
expression here is to be understood in a different sense from that 
in which Paul uses it in Gal. iii. Paul in that passage means by 
the seed of Abraham not the bodily posterity of Abraham into 
which Christ entered by his incarnation^ but the spiritual Israel 
which is bom of Christ and of which he is the leader. 

Vers. 17^ 18. In the 17th verse the author first states the 
amount of what is contained in the argument given in ver. 16. 
His object was to prove that the New Testament Messiah must 
needs take part in the human nature ; he has appealed in proof of 
this to the well known Old Testament fact, that God entered 
into a gracious and covenant relation not with the angels but 
with the seed of Abraham, consequently that the seed of Abra- 
ham stands in need of salvation and is capable of receiving 
it ; be now repeats the quod erat demonstrandum : there- 
fore he (the subject is to be brought dovm from vers. 14, 15) 
must be made in all things like to those who (ver. 11 — 13) 
are ordained to be exalted through him to be his brethren. 
The vis conclusionis depends on the idea which has already 
been expressed, ver. 14, in the sentence beginning with u/a. 
The author, however, does not merely close the series of argu- 
ments begun in vers. 14 — 16, but at the same time makes a tran- 
sition to a new idea. He repeats the idea already expressed in the 
words wa Bi^ rov Oavdrovy &c., ven 15, but repeats it so as to 
open up an entirely new perspective. The idea in ver. 14 s. was 
this : Christ must become man in order by his death to firee us 
firom the power of death and the bondage of Satan — in other 
words to make atonement for us. Now, however, this idea 
appears in the new form : Christ must become man, because only 
thus could he execute the office of a High Priest. In showing 
that man is exalted through the Son to the place of sons, and 
thus made superior to the angels, the author is led to show the 
necessity of the incarnation and the atoning suffSsrings of Christ, 
i.e* his office as the Redeemer, the high priestly atoner. In this 
office, the type of Christ is not the ^XV *1M7JD ^^^ *^® ^VX*^ 
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p€v^y and thus the author shows in ver. 17 that the New Testa- 
ment Messiah is exalted above the ;y\;y^ "T^ho ^^^ ^^^ angels 
in general, conclusively and principally on this account, that he 
unites to the office of a messenger of God to men that of a priestly 
representative of men before Gody to the office of a ^^tq (otto^t- 
T0X09 chap. iii. 1) that of an apx^iepeu^. 

This idea is niost clearly expressed in the additional clause rh 
7rpo9 TOP Oeov. Hitherto, the Messiah of the New Testament was 
regarded from that point of view in which like the Old Testa- 
ment *i^i ^h'tTD ^^ ^^ ^ messenger of God to men ; but this 
does not comprehend his whole Messianic office. He is not 
merely a more perfect messenger of God to men than the Old 
Testament messenger of the covenant ; but he is this, precisely 
because he is not merely the perfect apostle^ but at the same time 
also the perfect high-priestly representative of men in their relation 
to God rh irpo^ rov 6e6v. This simple explanation is confirmed 
by the analogous conjunction of the apostle and high priest^ in 
the first verse of the next chapter. 

*E\erip,(Dv is not to be understood as an independent predicate 
along with apxtepev^ as a second predicate, but like wurro^ 
belongs as an adjective to ap'xjLepw, (Otherwise irurro^ must 
have been placed after ap^iepev^.) Further, these two epithets 
do not express a difierentia specifica, by which Christ, as the 
compassionate and faithful high priest, b to be distinguished from 
the Old Testament high priests as unmerciful and unfaithfiil, — 
the author does not, and indeed cannot, enter here on this com- 
parison which he afterwards draws, and in which he shows that 
Christ was superior to Aaron, — ^but those adjectives are rather 
to be understood as simple epitheta necessaria. The idea is this : 
every high priest must, on his part, feel compassion toward those 
who are represented by him, and on their part again, must enjoy 
their confidence; now, as the New Testament Messiah must 
unite with the office of a messenger that of a high priest, he must 
also be merciful and faithful, and as this would not be possible if 
the high priest were not in all, things like to his brethren, so must 
he become like to them in all things. Or more concisely expressed: 
" He must become like to his brethren in all things — ^wherefore 
he was a merciful and faithful high priest for diem, in their 
relation to God." 
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And he must be a high priest ^* in order to make atonement 
"for the sins of the people.'* 'IXdaKeaOai comes from t Xao9. The 
idea expressed in ?\ao9 we will explain by the following obser- 
vations. God is love ; out of love he created the world and its 
crown, the personal creature. In this act, his love is one with 
his holiness. In creating man such as he is, in forming him so 
as that in his inmost nature he is led to love God, and, through 
the love of Grod and holiness, to become happj, and only thus to 
he capable of happinees and harmony within himself — ^in this, God 
showed as much his love as his holiness. This might be called 
the legislative grace of God {rpa and ^}^.) But after man had 

fallen, God did not cease to love him ; he loves him still with 
saving grace^ Bom. iii. 24. The first act and manifestation of 
this saving grace consists, however, in this — that God maintains 
unimpaired also in the fallen man that fundamental law of man's 
nature, according to which he cannot be happy without holiness, 
— does not take conscience from him, in other words, takes hap» 
piness from him, displays himself as not propitious towards him, 
and turns against him his wrathy Kom. i. 18. This is the con- 
servativey or, which is the same thing, the chastising grace of God. 
The second act of that saving grace consists in the sending of his 
Son and then his Spirit, — in the saving grace properly so called 
(1X609, Drn> D^rOfl Luke i. 72), and more especially, the 

ustifying and sanctifying (juridical and medicinal) grace. 
When man does not resist this grace, then it becomes again 
possible for God to let man taste his friendship, enjoy his blessed 
presence, and to conduct himself again as propitious towards him. 
"iXaof; then denotes not the internal disposition of God towards 
man, but the actual, positive expression and radiation of that feel- 
ing which first becomes again possible towards the redeemed ; 
and iKdaKeaOai means to nuike it again possible for God to be 
iXao^y i.e. to make a real atonement for real guilt. 

In ver. 18 an explanation is given of why the being compos- 
sionatey Sind faithful and, with this, the being made like to his 
brethreny necessarily belongs to the office of the high priest. 

First of all, however, it must be settled how this verse is to be 
construed. Erasmus, Bengel, Storr, Kuinoel, Bohme, and 
Tholuck take ei/^as a simple argumentative particle ^^ because.'* 
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It is tme that it is not a relative limited temptatian that is here 
spok^i of— it is not ^*in as far as he was tempted^ in so far is he' 
able to save,'* — as if Christ was tempted only up to a certain 
point, and was able to succour only up to a certain point. It is 
true also, that it is not the aorist that is here used hraOiv. But 
precisely because it is not the aorist, we think that every obstacle 
in the way of taking & {S in its proper signification is removed* 
It is no historical or special statement that is here made, but one 
of a general kind. It is not : ^^ Christ was tempted in certain 
points but in others not, and in so far as he was tempted he has 
been able to succour ;" but it is, ^^ in so far as he has been tempted 
he can help," or, to separate the two ideas which are here con- 
joined : A high priest can help in so far as he has been tempted, 
and so also can Christ, — ^he therefore must be tempted in all 
things, in order to be able to help in all things. 

But of those critics who rightly and literally translate iv ^, 
some have still had recourse to artificial constructions. Casaubon 
and others have referred ip ^ not to ireipaadei^ but to irhrovdt : 
^^ in that which he has sufiered, and sufiered as one who was 
tempted, he is able to help those who are tempted." Here the 
nreipaaOek beeomes an accessary idea, while it evidently stands 
parallel with ireipa^ofAipoi^ as a principal idea. Bleek takes the 
words ip ^ viiropBev as a relative clause dependent on ireipaa'' 
Oek ; '^ as one who was tempted, namely, in the things in which 
he had to suffer, he is able to help those who are tempted ;" but 
it is difiicult to see either what necessity there was for this acces- 
sary idea in the relative clause, or why the relative clause should 
have been placed first, or what is to be made of the airro^. The 
idea which Bleek thus obtains would in Greek be expressed 
thus : weipaaOeh 7^/) iv ^ irkirovOevy ivvarai^ &c. 

The only natural construction is that which refers ip cS directly 
to ireipaaOeky which is placed after precisely for the sake of 
emphasis. Quibus in rebus tentatus ipse (est et) passus est, iis 
tentatos potest adjurare. The ireipa^ofiipoi^ stands opposite to 
the TretpaaOeky and the fiorj&ijpai to the irhropdep. With 
grammatical exactness the sentence would be expressed thus: 
^^ In all things Jesus could help those, who were tempted (in those 
things), in which being tempted, he has sufiered ;" so that ip ^ 
belongs to weipaaOeky and iv rovnp to be supplied belongs to 
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hOuarau Logically iv ^ refers also of course to trhrovdevy and hf 
rouTtp also to m'eipa^Ofidvoi^, so that the parallelism becomes per- 
fect. For as Christ was tempted precisely through sufferings 
and suffered in the being ten!pted, so it is evident that he ^* has 
suffered " in the same respects in which he was " tempted." And 
again, he who succours one who is tempted, just helps him to 
overcome the temptation ; the helping, therefore, refers just to 
those things in which the state of being tempted manifests itself. 

In this 18th verse we have the deepest internal ground on 
which the doctrine of the vicarious satia/action of Chriet is based. 
How true and scriptural soever the dogma is, it cannot be 
denied that in the ecclesaistico-scholastic development of it, the 
depths of the Scripture doctrine were far from being thoroughly 
penetrated. The view taken by the scholastics of the middle 
ages and those of the evangelical school, was, for the most part, 
merely the juridical. They thought of the multitude of single 
human individuah together with the individtml Jesus, standing 
as it were upon one level before the Judge. Those individuals 
have each a debt which they cannot pay ; that individual Jesus 
pays the debt for all the others. The inadequacy of this repre- 
sentation lies not in the idea of the objective substitution as such, 
but in this, — that no inquiry is made into the ground of the 
possibility of this substitution, that the substitute is viewed merely 
as an individual beside individuals, consequently as absolutely 
another and different person firom them, as this particular indivi- 
dual. Our author teaches us to look deeper than this, when in 
vers. 10 — 18 he closely connects the necessity of the incarnation 
with that of the substitutionary high-priestly sufferings ; he 
teaches us to regard man not as a mass of individuals^ but as one 
organism^ as a tree, so to speak, which has grown out of one 
root, out of Adam. In the man Jesus, the pure and ripe firuit 
of humanity, so to speak, has stood before God — a firuit, however, 
which has not developed itself out of the race of Adam, but was 
given to this race, engrafted upon the diseased tree — and thus in 
Jesus the organism of man has done all that was required to be 
done. But though this firuit did not develope itself out of the 
diseased life of the diseased tree, it was yet necessary that it 
should grow upon this tree ; by the incarnation of Christ a sound 
branch was engrafted on the tree, which, as a branch of the tree 
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bore blossom and fruit, so that blossom and £ruit, although not 
products of the life-power of this tree, still in reality belong to it. 
But, to speak^ without metaphor, the proto-adamitic humanity 
CQuld not beget a sinless man, but it could receive the Son of God 
becoming man and sinless man, so that he as a real member of 
this racey partaking in its nature and in the consequences of 
death, could bear the fruit, nay could be hiitiself the £ruit, which 
the race ought to have borne. Accordingly it is manifest that 
what is here spoken of is not merely a satisfactio vicaria passiva, 
but chiefly a satisfactio vicaria activa, which again forms the basis 
of the satis&ctio passiva. 



( H3 ) 



PART SECOND. 



(Chap. iii. — ^iv.) 

THE SON AND MOSES. 

From what is said in chap. ii. 17 — 189 the author might have 
proceeded forthwith to the comparison of the New Testament 
Messiah as the perfect ELigh Priest, with the imperfect High Priest 
of the old covenant. But after a brief recapitulation in chap. iii. 
1 of what is proved in the preceding, namely, that Christ unites 
the office of a high priest with that of a perfect messenger of God 
to men, he suddeiUj breaks off in ver. 2 into a comparison of 
Christ toith Moses. This is not the result of caprice, but of an 
intrinsic necessity. 

First, the place held by the organs of the Old Testament 
covenant themselves, rendered ^t necessarjthat he should pass first 
of all to Moses. The instruments employed in the institution of the 
law were not the n^^^ and Aaron, but the '^'^ and Moses. 

Not till the third line of succession did the permanent office of 
ihe high priest appear. Then secondly, the intrinsic suitableness 
of the above arrangement of the principal parts, depends on the 
carrying onto/ the second part itself. The manner in which this 
second part is carried out is exactly parallel with the arrange- 
ment of the first part, so that the author also at the end of the 
second part, (iv. 10), recurs again to the idea of the high priest. 
And thus, after having been conducted from the two terminal 
points to this idea as the central idea of the Messianic office, he 
can then proceed — ^in a third part — ^to develope this acknow- 
ledged central idea (chap, v.) 

The angel of l^e covenant appeared in the name of God before 
the people of Israel, Moses in the name of Israel before Gtxl, the 
high priest stood in the name of God (with the name Jehovah 

H 
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on the front of his mitre) before Israel^ and in the name of Israel 
(with the names of the twelve tribes on the breast-plate) before 
God (Ex. xxviii. 9—29, and 36—38.) 

Now the New Testament Messiah is, according to chap. i. 2, 
superior to the angels, a, because in himself as the Son he is 
higher than the angels, and &, because in him also, the whole 
human race is exalted above the angels to dominion in the oucov^ 
fiivTf fjLiWovaa^ and this because the Messiah is not merely ^^^^ 
but at the same time apx^^pekj not merely the messenger of God 
to man, but, at the same time, the atoning priestly representative 
of man before God. 

With this, now, the second part runs quite parallel. The 
iundamental thesis iii. 3 : for this man teas counted worthy of 
more ghry than Mosesy is, even in respect of form, evidently 
analogous to the fundamental thesis of the first part, i. 4 : being 
made so much better than the angels. The New Testament 
Messiah is superior to Moses, because, a, as a Son in the house (iii. 
6) he is superior to the mere servant of the house (comp. with iii. 
5, 0€pdnr(ovy chap. i. liyXeirovpfyiKei TrvevfiaTa)^ and, &, because the 
work of conducting Israel to its nest, which Moses had not (Com- 
pleted, was first completed by him (chap. iv. 1, ss.) This work 
Christ has accomplished, in virtue of his not having been merely 
a Moses, a leader and lawgiver, but at the same time an atoning 
representative, a high priest (chap. iv. 14, ss.) 

But so exact is the parallelism between these two parts even in 
minute details, that as the two sections of the first part, so also 
those of the second, are separated £rom each other by an inter- 
mediate passage of a hortatory kind : 



I. THE SON AND THE ANGELS. 

o. The Son of God is, in 
himself, superior to the minis- 
tering spirits of God, i. 5 — 14. 



II. THE SON AND MOSES. 

o, The Son of the house of 
Israel is, in himself, superior 
to the servant of this house, 
iii. 1—6. 



{Hortatory passage, ii. 1 — 5.) 

by In him man is raised 
above the angels, ii. 6 — 16. 
Fhr : he was at the same time 
high priest. 



{Hortatory passage, iii. 7 — 19.) 

6, In him Israel is conducted 
to its rest, iv. 1 — 13. 

There/ore he was at the same 
time high priest, iv. 14 — 16. 
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SECTION FIRST. 

(Chap. iii. 1—6.) 

THE NEW TESTAMENT MESSIAH IS IN HiafSELF, AS SON, 

SUPERIOR TO MOSES. 

Vers, ly 2f form the transition. This transition takes the form 
of an exhortation. This exhortation, however, is not, as some have 
thought, connected by means of the 7rtaT09> iii. 2, with the idea 
expressed in the Tnaro^y ii. 17 ; for in chap. ii. 17 irurrS^ denotes 
one who is the object of another's confidence, the " trustworthy," 
while in iii. 2 it denotes active " faithAilness ;" the link of con- 
nection is rather in the words awoindKo^ and ap^£€/>€i^, in which 
the substance of the train of thought in chap. i. — ^ii. is recapitu- 
lated, in order from this point to proceed further. Karavodv 
does not mean to lay anything to heart, but to submit anything 
to the 1/0^0-199 to consider, to weigh. The more proximate object 
of this verb is 'Ii^croSi/, which, however, is ahready provided with 
the attribute lov airoaroKov koX apj^iepia T179 optokoyia^ ^fA&if. 
Its more remote object are the words irurrov Sma, &c. ^^ Consider 
the (this) messenger of God 'and high priest of our profession 
Jesus, ((18 him) who is faithful in his house to him who appointed 
him, as Moses was faithful.-' The attribute messenger and high 
priesty &c., thus serves to recapitulate the attributes which the 
readers already knew to belong to Jesus ; the appositional clause 
who was faithfuly &c., serves to introduce a new attribute which is 
now predicated of Jesus, and which is henceforth to be the object 
of their attentive consideration. The imperative KaTavoij{raT€ 
does not, however, in this context involve an independent practi- 
cal exhortation which flows firom the theoretical passage chap, ii., 
but a mere charge to the readers now immediately to accompany 
the author to a new idea. 

But this charge, at the same time, certainly implies the moral 

duty of laying permanently to heart what is further to be said. 

This is evident firom the manner in which it is introduced, holy 

brethrenj partakers of the heavenly calling^ On the idea expressed 

h2 
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by £7^09 see chap. ii. 11. The mention ot the heavenly calling 
entirely corresponds, in the place it occupies here, with the mention 
of the 80 great salvation in chap. ii. 3. The motive to the earnest 
consideration and heed which is enjoined, lies in the excellent 
and heavenly character of the object which is to be considered. 
By the xXijai^ is meant the calling explained in chap. ii. 6 — 8 
to the dominion id the oUovfjiivy fji^iKKovaa. It is idle to inquire, 
whether this calling is designated heavenly because it proceeds 
from heaven, or because it caUs and conducts to heaven. The 
two things are inseparable. A calling which comes forth from 
heaven to man, has, eo ipso, for its object and import the relation of 
man to heaven. Moreover, what is spoken of here specially is 
that call which has come to men through the eternal Son himself, 
the incarnate one, who has come from heaven, and which invites 
men to become childreny fellow heirs with him of the heavenly 
inheritance. He who is a partaker of this calling, that is, in 
whose ears soever this call has been sounded, is thereby laid under 
obligation attentively to consider and give heed to all the elements 
of this calling. 

Let us now consider more particularly the attribute rov airo- 
aroXop /cal ap^i^pka rQ9 ofioXorfla^ fffi&p, Jesus is called anoc" 
T0X09, from the analogous relation in which he stands to the 
^'^ ^t^^ as messenger of God to menyipxi^pev^Syfrom the analogy 
between himandthe '^^ijin IXlb ^^ representaiiveof menbefore God. 
This signification of air6(TTo\o^, following so simply from chap, 
i. — ^ii., would certainly not have been missed, although the author 
had written ^776X09 instead. It is, however, easy to see why he 
was not at liberty to use 0776X09. In the Old Testament *Tt^^ 
there lies a double signification, — first, the etymological appellative, 
according to which it means messenger, and according to which, 
whosoever held the place and office of a messenger of God to 
men might be called ^(^^ ; and, secondly, the usual Gentile 
signification according to which it means angely and denotes 
only a certain icind or class of beings (viz. the angels). Now it 
is true, that these two significations belong also to the Greek 
word 0776X09 (comp. 1 Tim. iii. 16, where cE77eXo9, messenger, 
is used of the disciples). But after the author had in chap. i. — ^ii. 
used throughout the word 0776X09 in its Gentile sense, to denote 
the species angel in opposition to the human species, he could 
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not well, without causing confusion, apply the same word to 
denote the mere vocation of a messenger of God. After having 
in chap. i. — ii. so strongly urged, that Jesus has perfectly and 
absolutely fulfilled the calling of a messenger of God, just in 
virtue of his not belonging to the species ayycXoij it was neces- 
sary that here, when he again ascribes to Jesus that calling, the 
office of a messenger of God, he should choose a word which 
expresses only the appellative, and not at the same time also the 
Gentile sense of ^n^T^^ a word which might without ambiguity 

be rendered only by ^^ messenger," and not at the same time by 
^^ angel." For this, no better, and generally spiking no other 
word offered itself than airwrroXo^j formed from the verb 
airoariXKeiv^ which is so often employed by John (iii. 34 ; v. 
36 ; vi. 29 ; x. 36 ; xx. 21), and elsewhere also in the New 
Testament (for example Gal. iv. 4), as the technical term for the 
sending of the Son into the world. 

All the difficulties which critics have hitherto found in the 
expression airoaToXo^, from their not observing the relation of 
chap. i. — ^ii. to chap. iii. — ^iv., thus fall of themselves to the ground, 
and we are also saved the trouble of considering one by one, 
and refuting the many unsuitable explanations of aTroaroXo? 
that have been given. Some have expressed their surprise that 
Jesus should be placed on the same level with his Apostles — ^but 
it is the sending of Christ by the Father that is here spoken of, 
not the sending of the twelve by Christ, and consequently, not 
the special signification of the word awoaroT^^ as the official 
name of the twelve. Others thought that the author should 
rather have said irpo^rfnt^ or hidicovo^y but the analogy of the 
office of Jesus to that of the /i ^tj^'to could be expressed 

neither by frpo<f>ifrrf<; nor by BiaKOvo^, A third class sought to 
explain the idea expressed in airoirro'Ko^ by that of the ofAoXoyioj 
or (as Olshausen) by that of the /cX^crt? ; a fourth, to which 
Bleek belongs, thought that Jesus is called airoaToXo^ on 
account of his analogous relation to Moses, &c., &c. Even the 
signification ^^high priest" was contended for by some, because, 
in a passage of the Talmud, the high priest is on a single 
occasion called rf^ j^^^^l PpV^J ' 

The genitive rrj^ ofwXoyia^ ^fi&p has for its object, simply to 
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distingaish Jesus as the New Testament messenger of God and 
high priest, from the Old Testament i'i ^n^^ and ^nSH- He is 

the air. and apx* of our confession. This does not require that 
with Thorn. Aquinas, Luther, Calov., Storr, &c., we should 
grammatically resolve the genitive into the clause ov ofjLoXo- 
yovfjL€P. The same sense is obtained without this procedure, if 
we take the genitive simply as expressing the idea of ^^ belonging 
to.** The messenger of God belonging to our confession is there- 
by also the object of our confession. — ^The rendering of ofioXoyla 
by ^^ covenant," which some have proposed, is contrary to the 
grammatical uss^e. 

Let us proceed now to the appositional sentence ver. 2, in 
which is specified the new quality and office to which the attentive 
consideration of the readers is to be directed, irunov Xvray &c. 
Tlomv here, as in Acts ii. 36, Mar. iii. 14, is used to express 
not the calling into existence^ but the appointing to an ojffieej 
here the office of Messiah, which is represented under the figure 
of the establishment and government of a household. In this 
his office Jesus was faithful to him who had called him to this 
office. 

The words iv Skip r^ ol/ap airrov are referred by Chiysostom, 
Theoph., Bohme, Kuinoel, and De Wette to the words m teal 
Ma>t/<7^9, so that no comma is placed after M<ov(r^y and the 
fense is as follows: ^' Jesus was faithful to him who appointed 
him, as also Moses was feithful in all his house." The genitive 
avTov can, in this case, be referred either to Moses, or to Jesus, 
or (as the majority are of opinion) to God. But this construc- 
tion appears unnatural, especially when we compare it with vers. 
5 — 6^ where the idea is more frilly brought out, that as Moses in 
his (Moses') house was faithful as a servantj so, in like manner, 
was Jesus faithful in his (Jesus') house as a son. We, there- 
fore, with Calvin, Seb. Schmidt, Paulus, Bleek, and others, place 
a comma after Moavaij^y and refer the words iv Skipy &c. to irurrbv 
6vTa, ■' Who is faithful in his house to him who appointed him, 
in like manner as Moses was." Logically^ the sentence would of 
course have to be extended thus: ^Iriaov^ irurro^ i<mv r^ 
froti^a'cam ainov iv Sk(p r^ otxip avrot), w fca\ Mwvaii^ iriOTb^ ^ 
iv Skip T^ oU^ ainov, — ^The genitive ainov is already, on account 
of the parallel accusative ainov^ not to be referred to God, hut to 
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be taken in the reflexive sense. Christ was faithful in his (Christ's) 
house, as Moses in his (Moses' house.) Only, the difference 
between the two houses is not yet urged here. All that is meant 
to be said is, that each was faithful in the sphere of office assigned 
to him. Hence also the genitive is not a gen. possess., according 
to which, the house of Christ would be represented as Christ's 
property y and the house of Moses as the property of Moses — ^this 
would, indeed, be in contradiction to ver. 5, where it is plainly 
said that Moses was not lord but only servant in his house — 
but the genitive avrov is (just as in the words iv SKtp r^ oIk<p 
airovy ver. 5) merely a genitive of appertainment or locality. ^^ His 
house" signifies ^* the house to which he belonged, in which he 
was placed." 

What house, or what two houses, are here meant will more 
particularly appear in ver. 5 s. In the meantime, the simple 
answer will s\:^ce with reference both to Moses and Christ, that 
the author had in his mind the ^t^'^fD'^n'fSi 

Ver. 3. As the author in chap. i. 4 introduced the prin- 
cipal theme of the first part in the form of an appendix, an 
apposition, so here, he introduces the principal theme of the 
second part in like manner, in the form of an appendix, 
namely, an explanation. Tap is not argumentative; for the 
statement that Christ excelled Moses in glory^ contains no 
argument for the statement that he was like him in faithful- 
ness. Tap is explicative ; it is not, however, the idea in ver. 
2 that is explained, but a new motive is adduced for the 
exhortation in ver. 1. So much the more must the relation of 
Jesus to Moses be considered and laid to heart, as Jesus ex- 
celled Moses in honour (whom he resembled in faithfulness ver. 2.) 

'Hf MtfTOi. The subject here is, no more than in chap i., the 
Son of God qua pre-existent logos, but here, as there, the Son of 
(rod manifest, incarnate. The author does not set out from the 
eternity of Christ, and come down to his incarnation, but sets 
out from his historical appearance upon earth, and ascends from 
this to his eternal being with the Father (ver. 4.) Here, first 
of all, it is predicated of the human historical person of the New 
Testament Messiah, Jesus, that he has been counted worthy by 
the Father of higher honour than Moses. Wherein this higher 
honour consisted^ it was not necessary for the author to bring to 
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the remembrance of his readers. This bad akeadj been done 
implicitlj in chap. ii. 9, 10. Moses has not risen again, 
Moses has not ascended to heayen, Moses has not been crowned 
as leader^ and first-fruits in the kingdom of exaked and glorified 
humanity ; Moses, in the transfiguration of Christ, rather took a 
subordinate place next to Christ. All this was so familiar and 
so clear, that the author could feel satisfied in laying dowh the 
proposition, that Christ has been coimted worthy of higher 
honour than Moses, as one which would be unquestioned by all 
his readers. (And what an argument have we in this silence for 
the historic truth of the evangelical histoiy I) — ^But upon what 
this elevation to higher honour tcae founded, the author proceeds to 
mention in the words Koff oaop Trkeiova rkfirfv exei rod oIkov 6 
tcaraaKevdaoji airrov. It is founded on this, that Christ was the 
incarnate eternal Son, he by whom are all things, by whom also 
the house of Israel, the theocracy, was established. The train of 
thought thus runs exactly parallel with that of chap. i. The train 
of thought in the 4th verse of that chapter we found to be this : 
Jesus the incarnate, was (afier his sufierings) made higher than 
the angels, because he is the incarnate eternal Son. 

The Koff o<Toy is to be explained precisely in the same way as 
the similar, iv ^ ii. 18. The author does not mean to say that 
Christ is superior to Moses only in a certain respect, or only in 
a certain degree ; he does not mean to deny that Christ ia abso- 
lutely superior to Moses ; in short, he does not intend to limit 
the thesis, Christ has more honour ; but he draws out the three 
logical propositions of which the proof of this thesis consists — ^the 
universal or major proposition : ' ^^ the founder of a household has 
more honour than the household founded by him" — the particular 
or minor : ^^ Christ was founder of the household to which Moses 
belonged as a part or member^' — and lastly, the conclusion: 
^^ therefore Christ has more honour than Moses." Or to express 
this in one sentence : ^^ Christ has so much the more honour than 
Moses, by how much the founder of a household has more 
honour than the household founded by him." The Kaff iaov thus 
serves merely to compare a particular case with a general principle. 

We have, in this explanation — ^following the Peschito, Chiys., 
Theodoret, Calvin, Beza, Erasmus, Capellus, Bengel, Bleek, 
Olshausen, &c, — imderstood the genitive rot) ottcovas the genitivus 
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comparatiyas, and referred it to wXelova. The conclusion thus 
arrived at may, however, appear unwarranted, as the intermediate 
idea, namely, that Moses was a part of the Jumse itself, seems 
to be not so easily supplied. Many, indeed, (with the Vulg., 
comp. Luther, Michaelis, Heumann, Sender, Emeste, Paulus) 
have appealed to ver. 5, where Moses is spoken of not as part of 
the house, but as depdiroov in the housey and have therefore con- 
strued rou oltcov as dependent on the verb e^eh &nd rendered 
thus : ^^ by how much more honour from the house the founder of 
it has," where we must supply : ^^ than the servant in it." But 
this supplement is exceedingly harsh, and all the more so, as the 
idea that Moses took the place of a servant has not yet come 
before us. Besides, it is not even true to say, that Jesus bore 
so much honour in, or from the house of Israel ; for, from the 
house of Israel in which he was placed, he bore nothing but 
shame and contempt ; he had his honour not (airo) rov oIkov but 
airo TOW irarpo^. But, finally, the text gives not the slightest 
occasion for this forced construction. Let it be observed that 
the author does not speak of the oiKoSofieip^ but of the Karcurtcevd- 
^€tv of a house. The KaraaKevd^eiVy the founding and equipment 
of a house, comprehends not merely the setting up of the stones 
and beams, but also theentire regulation of the household; the oIko- 
Sofielv is an act of the builder, and the ohco^ olKoBofjMVfievofi is the 
aedificium ; on the other hand, the KaTcurxevd^eip is an act of the 
young husband or hQuseholder, who not only builds or causes to 
be built an aedificium, but sets up a fiimilia in it, and the ohco^ 
tcaraaK€ua^fi€vo^ is the household; hence oheo^ here may be 
translated ^^ household." But that Moses belonged to the house" 
hold of God was no far fetched idea, an idea to which the subse- 
quent designation of Moses as a depdircop is nowise contradictory, 
but which rather confirms and explains it. 

Ver. 4. The further explanation which is added in ver. 4 by 
a yap is somewhat strange. It is impossible that the design of 
this can be, to bring before the readers the two trivial ideas, that 
eveiy house is built by some one, and that God is the creator of 
all things. Wherefore such undisputed truisms in this connexion ? 
The contents of ver. 4 must evidently rather be fitted in to the 
reasoning, and must form a necessary organic member of the 
argument. One would expect a priori to find in ver. 4 the minor 
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proposition, that Christ was in reality the founder. And, indeed, 
all the more ancient theologians explained the ver. in this sense. 
In support of it, the absence of the article at 0€O9 has been urged, 
and 060^ taken as a predicate. The proposition contained in the 
words 6 8k ra iravra KaracK^vaaa^ Oto^ (scil. iartv) would 
accordingly not be declaratory, but descriptive, not an answer to 
the question : who he is who has founded all things, but an 
answer to the question, what he is who has founded all things. 
It would be said that Christ who has founded all things is God, 
that divinity belongs to him. 

But there are weighty objections against this interpretation. 
What is desiderated as the explanation of ver. 3, is not the 
statement that Christ as the founder of all things is God, or an 
answer to the question whether he is God or a mere man, but 
that Christ is related to the house of Israel as its founder. 
Moreover, the substitution of all things in this verse for the 
house of Israel, ver. 3, would be a doubly perplexing interruption 
tp the train of thought. But above all, the words 6 hk iravra 
KaraaKevda-a^ viewed as the subject^ would, in this context, be an 
exceedingly indefinite designation of the person of Jesus, as thus, 
between ver. 3 and ver. 4, those necessary middle terms would 
be entirely wanting. And, moreover, it would be impossible to 
perceive in this case what could be intended by the preceding 
statement, every house is founded hy some man ; this would only 
have meaning on the supposition that the author's intention was 
to represent both Moses and Christ as founders of houses, and, 
accordingly, to represent only the houses themselves as differing 
in honour. This he certainly might have done (for Moses might 
quite properly be considered as the founder of the Old Testament 
economy) ; this, however, he has not done, but rather has farther 
carried out in ver. 5, 6, the opposition introduced* at ver. 4 
between Christ as the son of the house, and Moses as the servant. 
If, then, we would not bring total confusion into the author's 
train of thought, we must depart from that interpretation, and 
determine with OLshausen, &c., to understand deo9 as the subject 
(the article, it is well known, is often wanting at 0eos), and o 
irdvra tcaraa-Keudaa^ as the predicate. ^^ He, who has founded 
aH things, is God." 

The old difficulty, however, here recurs, — what these appar- 
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entlj trivial statements have to do in this context. Meanwhile, 
their purport and significance becomes clear, whenever we under- 
stand ver, 4 not as an explanation of ver. 3 alone^ but of vers, 2, 3 
taken togetfier. In ver, 2, the faithfiilness of Christ towards him 
who had appointed him was spoken of, and then in ver. 3, Christ 
was called the KaTaarKevdaa^ top oIkov* This might appear to 
involve a contradiction. It might be asked : how can Christ 
have been a faithful curator if he filled the place of a master and 
founder f Now the author shows in ver. 4, that the one does not 
exclude the other, that it is^true every house has a founder, but 
that above all such founders God ever stands, consequently that 
Christ, although Karaa-Kevdca^y was yet in a situation in which 
he might exercise faithfulness towards one still superior to him} 

In ver. 5 — 6 there follows a second proof of the thesis laid down 
in ver. 3, namely, that Jesus is superior to Moses. It was said 
quite generally in ver. 2, that Christ was faithful in his house 
{i,e. the house entrusted to him), as also Moses was faithful in his 
house (t.0. the house entrusted to him.) Nothing was determined 
in ver. 2 as to whether the house entrusted to Christ is identical 
with the house entrusted to Moses. There was not a single word 
to indicate that two difierent houses were meant, so that it was 
still in ver. 2 left open to the reader to understand one house as 
meant, which had been entrusted for administration first to 
Moses, and subsequently, to Christ. The sole difference which 
as yet, namely at ver. 3, has been spoken of is, that Christ 
in the house entrusted to him filled the place of the Karaa- 
Kevaaojfif but Moses that of a part of the familia. And herein 
lay the first proof of the greater honour of Jesus. — ^A second 
proof of this is now adduced, namely, a second point of compar 
rison or difference, so stated, however, tliat the first is again 
repeated along with it. Now also in Ver. 5 — 6, the two houses 
themselves are distinctly represented as two different houses ; in 
the one house, Moses serves for a testimony of the future revela- 



' Siintlarly, but less exactly, Bleek : God is indeed the proper Karatr- 
Mvaaasy the primus autor, but still the place of a KaraaKwaauf belongs 
also to Christ. This is inaccurate. What is meant to be said in ver. 4, 
is not that a kind of xorairjccva^cur might be predicated of Christ although 
his Father was the jcarcurjuuao-cw, but that the bein^ faithful might bv 
predicated of Christ although he was the ffarmnccvdo-ar. 
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tians of God (so that this house itself exists eh fJMpTVpiov)^ the 
other house, the house of Christ are we; the other oIko^ is a 
living house, built of living stones. Thus there is a twofold 
difference which appears in ver. 5 — 6 ; to the difference in the 
place occupied by the two curators is added the difference in the 
dignity of the houses themselves^ Moses is depdircDv in the house 
committed to his care, and this house is of a typical nature ; 
Christ is vm in the house committed to his care, and this house 
is a living house composed of living stones. (Olshausen gives the 
train of thought in like manner thus ; ^^ Moses is a servant in the 
tabernacle, but Christ is lonl over the new temple.") 

This second proof, taken from the essential nature of the Old 
and the New Testament economy, bears the same relation to the 
first proof which was drawn fvoxa the abstract dignity of the 
persons, as (in chap. i. ver. 7 — 12) the proof drawn from the 
essential nature of angelic revelations bears to that drawn from 
the name angel and Son (ver. 5 — 6.) Here, however, in this 
passage, as has been already observed, the first proof is at the 
same time recapitulated. The designation of Moses as a servant^ 
explains in what respect Moses belonged to the house (according 
to ver. 3) and formed a part of it (of the familia) ; in the desig- 
nation of Christ as a son, a son of the house, are comprehended 
the two statements in ver. 3 and ver. 4, namely, that Christ in 
relation to the Iwuse filled the superior place of the founder ^ but 
that nevertheless in relation to God^ he occupied the subordinate 
place of a faithful fulfiller of the divine conmiands. Both these 
are involved in the idea of the son of the housCy — the superiority 
over the familia, and the inferiority to the Father as the supreme 
lord of the house. 

Many commentators, however, have been of opinion, that a 
third antithesis between Christ and Moses is indicated in these 
two verses, namely, between airrovy ver. 5, and avroi), ver. 6. 
Either the second of these words was read avrovy in which case 
avrovj ver. 5, as the direct antithesis of avrovy ver. 6, would have 
to be rendered by ejus and referred to God, and could not be 
taken in a reflexive sense — or else (so Bleek), while the reading 
avToO was retained in both places, in the former it was rendered 
by «/i«, in the latter by suus. The meaning was held to be, 
that Moses was a servant in the Iiousepf GckI as a house not ///v 
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ottTij but Christ a son in his oum house. — First of all^ it is evident 
that in reality no new idea results from this ; for if Moses was a 
servant and Christ the son, it is implied in this that the house in 
which Moses exercised his office was not in the same sense his 
house, as the house of Christ was Chrisfs house. The only 
question is, whether the author when he wrote tunovj avrov meant, 
by means of these two genitives, to e^rpress and give emphasis to 
this idea which was already apparefit without them. We think 
this question must be answered decidedly in the negative. Had 
the author meant this, he must at least have used the emphatic 
iauTov at ver. 6, and not have left the choice of the spiritus asper 
or lenis to chance, or the caprice of the reader. But even a 
mere iavrou at ver. 6 would not be sufficient for this. At ver. 
5 the idea of not his own would necessarily have to be expressed 
positively and explicitly, not merely implicitly by an avrov (in 
itself, moreover, ambiguous, and capable of being understood 
reflexively) ; it must have been said distinctly that Moses was 
servant in a house not his own. Of all this, the author has said 
nothing and indicated nothing. But finally, in addition to this, 
that interpretation would involve us in a positive difficulty. If 
the author means to say, that Moses acted in God's house as a 
house not his o?m, but Christ in God's house as his own paternal 
house, this would imply that the house in which Moses acted is 
presupposed as identical with that in which Christ acted. This, 
however, would do away with that second point of difference on 
which the author purposely lays special emphasis in ver. 5 — 6. 
His design, evidently, is to distinguish the house of Christ ^^ which 
we are," as one different from that in which Moses served, eU 
liapTVpiov r&v \a\rf6ff<r6/jLev(ov, 

All these considerations lead us to the conclusion, that no such 
opposition is intended between auroS, ver. 5, and atrrovy ver. 6, as 
would represent the house of Moses as one not belonging to him, 
ver. 5, and the house of Christ, ver. 6, as his own property. We 
understand airrov in both places reflexively and precisely in the 
same sense as at ver. 3, the genitive being neither with respect to 
Moses or Christ a gen. possessoris, but only a genitive of relation 
in both cases. Moses was faithfril as a servant in his house, 
»•€• in the house the care of which was enjoined .upon him, Christ 
as a son in hb house, ue, in the house the care of which was 
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enjoined upon him. The difference in the place occupied by 
both is first expressed in the words Oepdwmp and vU^. 

This entirely new idea in ver. 5^ 6 is introduced by xal — fui/y 
and is thus connected with what is said in ver. 2^ so as to appear 
to be a limitation of what is there said. In ver. 2 it was said that 
both Christ and.Moses, each in the house committed to his 
management^ were faithful. In ver. 5^ 6 it is shown what differ- 
ences obtained in respect to this. 

The words O^pdwcov and vi6<: in which the first difference 
(already specified in ver. 3) is repeated, need no further explana- 
tion than they have already received. On the other hand, we 
must consider more particularly those words in which the 
new, the second difference, that which obtains between the 
Jumsesj is represented — ^namely, the words €(9 fuifnvpMV r&v 
XaXsfdrio'OfJbevmv and ofi ohc6^ itriuv 17/^619. AcCK'tfiritTOfAeva does 
not, as some expositors have unaccountably explained it, de- 
note those revelations which Moses was still further to receive. 
This explanation could only have any meaning, if in the context, 
mention were made of a certain period in the life of Moses fix)m 
which the " still further^' was to be reckoned. The word rather 
denotes those revelations (on this wide sense of XaXelv comp. 
what is said on chap. i. 1) which God purposed to give after the 
time of Moses ; in particular, the revelation in Christ is meant. 
The whole office and service of Moses was comprised in laying 
down a testimonyy which pointed to the necessity of a fixture, 
more perfect, revelation of God. — ^To what extent was this testi- 
mony given t The author himself replies to this in the subsequent 
chapters of the epistle. At present, we may be allowed to make 
only the following observations. Through Moses God gave his 
law, first tiie ten commandments, and then the laws respecting 
the tabernacle and sacrifices. The ten commandments, even in 
the Pentateuch itself, bore the name of the testimony (n^iy), and 

they were to be deposited in the ark of the covenant, in the 
presence of God, as a testimony bearing vritness before Grod 
against the sins of the people. But that the holy and righteous 
anger of Gt>d might not be provoked by the sight of the testimony 
to visit the people with just punishment, that testimony must be 
covered ("^Q^) before the eye of God ; and for this the golden 
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mercy-lid (n'^Qs) alone was not sufficient^ but God's eye must 
ever rest on the blood of the propitiatory sacrifices, sprinkled 
with which the mercy-lid could then only truly ** cover^' the sins 
of Israel. But the necessity of always firom time to time ofiering 
these propitiatory sacrifices anew, testified most clearly that those 
animal sacrifices could not take away guilt, and that a ftiture 
more perfect priest and sacrifice was necessary. Thus was the 
service of Moses, and at the same time also, the house itself 
in which Moses ministered — ^the tabernacle — a testimony of the 
things that were afterwards to be spoken. In a grammatical 
point of view, indeed, the words eU fiaprrvpvov belong, of course, 
not to olK(p but to Oepdirmv. But logically, they are placed so 
as to form the antithesis to the words o5 otco^ iafiev ^ft€k. If 
Moses as lawgiver and builder of the tabernacle served for a 
testimony y this implies that the entire tabernacle itself existed /or 
a testimony. It was not yet the true perfect house in which God 
could truly dwell with men, but was a dead, a symbolical, house 
in which was represented the relative approximation between God 
and the people of Israel which was preliminarily possible, and in 
which was testified the necessity of a more perfect revelation and 
atonement. 

Christ's house on the contrary are we, (Comp. Eph. ii. 
19 — 22 ; 1 Pet. ii. 5.) — ^The reading 89 oIko<; is not warranted 
critically, but would yield the same sense. The absence of 
the article at oUo^ is analogous to the passages Luke x. 29 ; Heb. 
zi. 10 ; LXX. Ps. cxliv. 15, and is explained by the uncon- 
scious style of expression peculiar to the native Hebrew, who 
would think the noun sufficiently determined by the accompany- 
ing genitive. It is quite as unnecessary, therefore, as incorrect 
and contrary to the sense, to render the words : ^^ a house of him 
are we," as if the author meant to ascribe more than one house 
to Christ, one identical with that of Moses (I) and another 
besides. No, the one and the only house of Christ is the true. 
New Testament Israel, and this is meant to be expressly distin- 
guished from that house in which Moses served for a testimony 
Ac' 

The threefeld difference between Christ and Moses, yer. 5, 6, 
entirely corresponds in the arrangement of the epistie, to the 
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threefold difference between Christ and the angeb, chap. i. 
7—12. 

The limitation expressed in the words idv ir€p t^p irappff- 
<rlav^ &c.y forms the transition to the exhortation in ver. 7 — 19 
(which^ agun, in the place it occupies, corresponds to that 
exhortation, in chap. ii. 1 — 1,. which stands between the two sec- 
tions of the first part, inasmuch as it comes in between the two 
sections of the second part). This limitation is not necessary to 
the completion of what is said in ver. 5. The house of Christ is 
in itself^ objectivtlyj and in its very nature — not conditionally 
upon our continuing faithfid-'-different firom the house of Moses, 
as a living house ; it has this superiority unconditioned. But 
whether the author can express this in itself unconditional supe- 
riority under the aidjeetive form : " whose house are we" — ^whe- 
ther he must not rather say : ^^ whose house are Christiana (to 
which class, however, you do not belong" — ^this depends on 
whether the readers of the epistle continue in the confidence and 
in the rqoicing of the hope* — Ilap^fjala is nothing else than the 
irloTi^ itself in its most direct and most practical expression, mani- 
festing itself as the inward power of the peace which dwells in 
the heart, in circumstances of outward difficulty. While, there- 
fore, 17S01/97 denotes rather that felt gladness and joy the experience 
of which is awakened within a man by means of fiivourable circum- 
stanceafromtoithouty'tra^fyrfa'ta is precisely the reverse, and denotes 
that joyftd boldness which flows /rom within and is victorious over 
unfavourable circumstances ; it is joyfulness felt in situations in 
which others would despair ; hence it is the immediate fruit of 
the objective peace obtained with God through the atonement. 
But why does the author so emphatically require the mainten- 
ance of this irappffaia t If we compare the admonitions in chap, 
ii. 1 — 4, iii. 7 — 19, vi. 1 ss., &c., we find in them all, earnest 
warnings not so much against direct apostasy, as against the neglect 
of the doctrine that the institutions of the old covenant have found 
their fulfilment in the new covenant and by ii are made superfluous. 
The readers do not appear to have been already suffering perse- 
cution, but as likely soon to encounter dangers and persecutions. 
Now, in the introduction (to chap. i. 1) we have found it to be 
probable, that the Epistle to the Hebrews is not an epistle 
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properly so called^ and was not addressed to a church, but is a 
treatise intended for a circle of Jews who were about to pass 
over to Christianity, perhaps, according to chap, vi., in part 
already baptised, but who were still eatechumensy and were now, 
through fear of being excommunicated from the temple, and the 
temple worship, in danger of being estranged and turned aside from 
their resolution to become Christians, because, namely, they had 
not yet accustomed themselves to regard the Old Testament insti- 
tutions as things that might be dispensed with, and had not yet 
been able to convince themselves that they were superfluous. 
Hence the author everywhere shows, how all that is peculiar to 
the Old Testament is inferior in excellence and in internal signi^ 
ficance to the New Testament revelation in Christ, and is related 
to it merely as the imperfect, the typical, is related to the perfect 
ftilfilment The same circumstance also accounts for the regular 
alternation of purely doctrinal and purely hortatory passages, 
such as we find in none of the epistles properly so called. Per- 
haps also, it would not be too bold in us to explain the words fi^XP^ 
riKoiK — ^which some have most unsuitably referred to the end of 
the world, and others, better, to the death of the individual — as 
referring rather to the end of the crisis of decision in which the 
readers were placed at that time. For, if he only were truly a stone 
in the house of God who had held fast his confidence until death, 
then none of the living would be at liberty to regard themselves 
as such. It occurs to me therefore, that the author intends 
rather to say, that the readers would only then have a right to 
consider themselves as belonging to the house of Christ when 
they had kept the irappri<ria to the conehmonj ue. until the final 
resolution were taken to go over to Christianity. 

The second thing in which they are to continue stedfast is the 
^A<^A^ ''% €X7rtSo9. The Jews also had a KovxnfjLa ; they 
boasted of their descent from Abraham (John viii.), of their temple 
and priesthood, of their being the chosen people of God, all 
palpable -and manifest advantages. The poor Christians had 
nothing of the kind in which they could glory. Regarded by 
the Gentiles as a Jewish sect, by the Jews as apostates fix)m the 
people of Israel, forming no state, no people, without miers, 
without a head except one who was crucified, the refrise and ofi^- 
soouiing of the people, they had nothing of which to boast but 
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the glory which they hoped to receive. Since that period the 
same has been substantially true of Christians. Hence, it is 
their duty now, as it was then, to hold fast the hope in which 
they glory. 



INTERMEDIATE PASSAGE OF A HORTATORY KIND. 

(Chap. iii. 7—19.) 

In vers. 7—19 follows the exhortation itself, for which we are 
prepared by what is said at the end of ver. 6. The particle 
8i6 closely connects it with ver. 6. Because salvation and 
sonship are to be obtained only under the condition mentioned in 
ver. 6, therefore must they not be obstinate and disobedient, as 
the Scripture says, or the Iloly Ghost, through whose impulse it 
was that the holy men of God spake. The passage in Ps. xcv* 
7 — 11 is here cited according to the Sept. The Sept. has 
given substantially the right rendering. In it the two names of 
places rQ*nO ^^^ rnO ^^ rendered by the appellatives irapairiK- 
paafio<; and weipcurfio^ not improperly, but rather with happy tact, 
as, indeed, these names were not properly nomina propria which 
belonged to those places before the time of Moses, but appellative 
designations of otherwise unknown localities, and designations 
which owed their origin and occasion to the actual occurrence of 
a temptation and provocation (comp. Ex. xv. 23, xvii. 7.) The 
words PJ35J a^i^l'^t^ ^re referred by the Massorites (doubtless 
with reason) to the 10th verse, '10^5^^, by the LXX. (not so 
well, although of course without any substantial alteration of the 
sense) to '!|^^, verse 9. — The meaning of the passage here cited 

is evident, and needs no Airther explanation than is furnished in 
Ex. XV. and xvii. 

The citation, as has been already observed, is connected gram- 
matically with the end of the 6th verse by means of &o, but is 
nevertheless so selected as in its entire contents )to form an 
inference from the whole train of thought ver. 3 — 6. Not merely 
from the statement that without holding fast the confidence and 
hope no sonship and participation in the Messianic salvation is 
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possible, but also from this, that Christ is superior to Moses, it 
follows, that if obduracy towards the servant was already so 
severely punished, all the more earnestly should men beware of 
obduracy towards the Son. 

The aiifiepov iiiPj in like manner as the q^ dI^^H ^^ ^^^ original 
text, has the general meaning which our author ascribes to it 
(chiefly in ver. 13 in the words /e<iff iKatrrqv '^fiepaPy aypv; ob ro 
aijfiepov KaXeirai.) Even the Psalmist evidently does not indicate 
any particular day in the calendar on which the people should 
not be obdurate^ still he might presuppose that on the same day on 
which he composed the psalm they woidd hear it ; with him also 
— ^more manifestly even than in the Greek translation — ^the Q^Hpf 

Oj^ has the more general sense : " the day, when*' = " what 
day ;" q^ Di'^n ^ = Di'^Jj Cten. ii. 17, iii. 5. The sense is, that 
if any one receives an admonition from God he should comply 
with it withovit delay ^ and not put off the required obedience till 
the morrow. 

Ver. 12. It is somewhat inconsistent with the spirit of the 
Greek diction, that fikhrere here is not connected with ver. 11 
by an oip or Se, and the more surprising in our author, as he 
generally studies elegance of style. The diiSculty is not helped 
by supposing, with Tholuck, that the words of the citation from 
aripijepov) ver. 7, onto KaTonavaLv fiov^ ver. 11, are dependent on 
the words KaOw \iyet to irv^vfia to ayiovj and thus making 
Ka0m the protasis to which an apodosis is to be supplied : firj 
<rK\fipvpijT€, ("Therefore, as the Holy Ghost saith, be i;iot 
obdurate," &c. — fo be not obdurate.) For a new period begins 
again v/ith pKhreje without any connecting particle, and, more- 
over, the supplement which is proposed is very forced and 
tautological. Much more preferable is the explanation proposed 
by Erasmus, Calvin, Grotius, Bengel, Wetstein, Carpzov, Emesti, 
and others, to which Bleek also inclines. These join the whole 
citation also with KaOwj so as to form one member which they 
regard as the protasis^ and do not supply an apodosisy but 
consider this as given in ver. 12, " Therefore, as the Holy Ghost 
saith, be not obdurate, &c. — so take heed." Meanwhile, it may 
reasonably be asked, whether so long a citation attached to the 

protasis, which cannot be read in one breath, not to speak of a 

12 
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raised breath (as the nature of the protasis requires) — whether 
such be not a greater offence against good style than the want of 
an oiu or S^ in a newly begun sentence. The latter may rather 
be explained satisfactorily enough by supposing, that the author 
here purposely leaves the smoothly flowing train of thought, and 
with intentional liveliness and directness interrupting himself, as 
it were, breaks in on the flow of the address by exclaiming : 
^^ Take heed, brethren," &c.^ I hold it, therefore, more natural, 
with Schlichting, Capellus, Heinrichs, Kuinoel, Klee, &c., to 
understand the citation as dependent, not on Xeyet but on Bio^ 
and to explain the words K<iBm .... iyiovy not as a protasis, 
but as a parenthesis — ^^ therefore (as the Holy Ghost saith), 
harden not your hearts/' &c. — and then to begin a new period 
with ver. 12. 

fiXi7r€ii^, in the sense of prospicere, occurs also in Mark viii. 
15, xiii. 9. Of what are they to take heed ? Of this, that none 
amongst them have an evil heart of unbelief. The genitive airiC" 
rla^ serves to determine the manner in which, and in how far, the 
heart is evil ; the words h r^ aTroaTtjvai express the manner in 
which this unbelief manifests itself. In departing, namely, from 
the way of conversion to Christ once entered upon. 

In ver. 13 a positive admonition is added by way of warning, 
the admonition, namely, that they should daily exercise the irapa- 
KXriaif;. This word denotes both the practical application of the 
law in admonitory discipline, and that of the gospel in quickening, 
refreshing comfort. The author, especially at this part of his 
exhortation, avails himself of the word arni^pov in the passage 
from the Psalms (the sense of which is given above on ver. 7.) 
He directs attention to the importance of the daihfj eeaselessy 
practical application of the Christian doctrine to the heart and 
mind. And what avails all speaking and studying, where this 
powerful, living purification of the heart through the law and 
gospel of God is neglected ? 

"Iva 117) aKXfjpvvd^y &c. The idea expressed by aKkrjpvpeiv is 
to be explained from the figure involved in the word. The figure 
is derived from a circumstance in physical nature, namely, from 

t In ver. 15, where the absence of a dc cannot be explained in this 
Way, Bleek heyerthelett admits that a new period biggins. 
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die gradual stiffening of bodies originally soft. Still more 
beautifhl and striking is the figure involved in the corresponding 
German expression verstocken ; it is taken from a circumstance 
connected with organic Kfe, namely, from the growth of trees, 
hi which the pliant branch becomes by degrees an unbending 
bough or stem, a stock. The stiffened body no longer takes on 
any impression, the bough now grown mto wood can no longer 
be drawn and bent at pleasure. Just as the living plant grows 
until it reaches some fixed limit of development, so does the soul 
of man, by its ceaseless development of life, form itself into that 
fixed state to which it is destined. In itself, and in general, 
there is nothing bad in this progressive development of the soul ; 
in the season of youth and education a certain germ will and 
must shoot forth in the soul, the personal cJiaracter and destined 
life-vocation of the individual will and must form themselves ; 
in his twentieth year the man should already be something, 
should be not merely a single individual, but one who has become 
of such or such a nature or disposition. Nay, the last and 
highest step which the Christian takes from the stage of formal 
freedom to that freedom of the children of God, in which holiness 
has become altogether another nature to him, can be explained 
fix>m that general fundamental law of the progressive growth of 
the soul. But this growth and development can take place also 
in reference to what is evily and it is this to which the word akKr^ 
pvvHv — as a vox mala non ambigua — is specially applied in the 
Holy Scripture. Such a process, by which the soul becomes 
firm and unbending, can take place, firstly, in the sphere of the 
willy as a wilfrd obdurateness against particular commandments 
of God, as in Pharaoh (Ex. iii. ss), then, in the sphere of the 
entire disposition and moral character, as an abandonment to 
sins and vices, in which case the man has no longer in himself 
any strength to effect a change in himself, but there remains for 
him only that salvation which is ofiered through the quickening 
and electrically kindling influence of grace and redemption ; or 
finally, a hardening of the heart may exist also in reference to 
tills offered salvation itself, the obduracy of positive unbelief; this 
is its absolute form, in which the last power of the soul to 
substantiate itself is exhausted, the last possible step in the 
kingdom of freedom is taken, and this is properly the most 
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limited idea expressed by atcXffpuveip as it appears in the N^ew 
Testament. 

It is, moreoTer, a fine proof of divine wisdom that this figore 
of hardening is applied only in malem partem, and that nothing 
is ever said in Scripture of a cKkrfpvvea'dcu in what is good. For 
although that development of the soul, as we have seen, takes 
place also in the sphere of the good, it conld yet be but very 
inadequately expressed by the figure of a hardening^ as the good 
even when as perfect holiness it implies the impossibility of 
sinning^ consequently the highest degree of internal fixedness, 
still preserves throughout the character of the free^ loving will, 
and therefore of the highest internal moveableness and movement. 
This state of obdurateness is not always reached by one leap, 
and through intentional wickedness, but quite as often, nay 
oftener, through^^ airan;, Le. through being deceived and self- 
deception. Thus the readers of the Epistle to the Hebrews, by 
their foolish, onensided attachment to the Old Testament forms of 
the theocracy — ^by overvaluing what was relative, and regarding 
it as absolute — were in great danger of making complete ship* 
wreck of faith, and sinking into this miserable state of obduracy. 
The remark may here be made, that in our own day an analogous 
overvaluing of things in themselves important, but still only 
relatively so, as, for example, of differences in confessions, or, it 
may be, of the extraordinary gifls of the apostolic time, is possible, 
and may possibly lead to the same issue. 

This airirfij however, is never such as that, under it, the man 

is gmUUsB and purely passive, purely one who is deceived. On 

the contrary, our author speaks with good reason of an am-dnjy 

T179 afiapTia^j consequently of a being deceived, which implies 

guilt on the part of him who is deceived, a self-deception. The 

convictions of men are, in genei*al, only apparently determined 

by arguments which address the reason alone ; in reality, they 

are always substantially determined through the will. Man's 

power of perception does not resemble a mirror which must take 

up all the rays that fall on it ; it rather resembles the living eye, 

which can open and shut itself turn itself hither and thither ; 

which also, on account of its being a relative light, can let itself 

be blinded and dazzled^ and rendered incapable of receiving the 

light of the sun, the absolute truth. In ver. 14 the author 
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recais to the idea contained in the 6th verse, in order from it to 
pass in ver. 15 to a new element in the practical application of 
the passage from the Psahns, cited in vers* 7 — ll^ namely, to the 
appUcation of the word irapairiKpaafio^ (in vers. 12, 13 he had 
chiefly availed himself of the word tnjfiepopJ) 

In ver. 14 there is a repetition of the idea, that because the 
salvation in Christ is so great, it is of so much the more impor- 
tance to keep hold of it ; or more exactly, mention is made here, 
as in ver. 6, of the greatness of the salvation ; and as in ver. 6, 
the condition is here stated under which alone we can be par- 
takers of it. We are fiiroxoi Xpurrov — the meaning of this ex- 
pression is explained by what was said on chap. ii. 10 — 13 — but 
we are so only if we holdfast the beginning of the confidence firm 
unto the end. The word inroaraai^ signifies (comp. i. 3) base, 
bottom, foundation, then substance ; lastly, also (principally in 
the usus linguae of the LXX.), fiducia (the act of resting one's 
self on or confiding one's self to anything.) This signification, 
also, best suits the passage xi. 1; faith is there described as a 
confident trusting in unseen future things which we cannot yet 
giasp, but for which we must hope. So also here, it denotes the 
confidence of &ith. The readers have already a beginning of 
this. If, as is commonly supposed, the Epistle to the Hebrews 
were an epistle addressed to a circle of churches in Palestine, it 
would be impossible to explain how the author should have been 
able to say of his readers collectively, that they had a beginning 
of faith. For in the churches in Palestine, where indeed were the 
congregations of longest standing, there must have been a number 
of persons who had reached the maturity of the Christian life — 
individuals who had belonged to the personal circle of Jesus' 
disciples, and in reference to whom it would, to say the least, 
have been harsh to put it down as questionable whether they 
would continue in the faith stedfast to the end. For the idp 
Trep does not, as ci, express a simple objective condition, but 
places before us a decision according as either of the two events 
shall happen, and thus puts both events seriously in question. 
On the other hand, this style of address finds a perfect explana- 
tion, if, as we have supposed, the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
directed to a certain circle of catechumens and neophytes, in 
regard to whom it was really a matter of serious question whether 
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thej would eventually join themselves to the Christian Chutch, 
or would let themselves be estranged^ through fear of being ex* 
communicated from the temple worship. 

Yer. 15. The chief difficulty is in the construction. On 
what verb does iv depend, in the words iv r^ XeyeadaL f Chiy- 
sostom, 6rotiuS| KosenmuUer, and others, have taken vers. 
16 — 19 as a parenthesisi and connected iu r^ \iyea6ai with the 
words ^fiffi&fiep ovp^ chap. iv. 1. But in this case we should 
expect to find a particle, a Si, or some such, at tV r& Xiyea0€Uj 
although no great weight can be laid upon this, as at ver. 12, 
also, the transition particle is wanting. A stronger objection is, 
that according to tHat interpretation, a particle (namely, the oSv) 
at chap. iv. 1 would be too much. (For it cannot be explained 
as a reiumptive oivy as it could only be so in the case of the 
words iv r^ liirfeaOai being again taken up at chap. iv. 1, thus : iv 
rm XeyeaOcu oiv tovto if>ofiff0&fi€v.) But the strongest objection 
of all to this mode of construction is, that it would entirely destroy 
the train of thought, seeing that in chap. iv. 1 the author, as we 
shall soon find, passes from the intermediate hortatory part to an 
entirely new didactic section, so that chap. iv. 1 cannot be joined 
into one period with chap. iii. 16. Others, as Flacius, Capellus, 
Carpzov, Kuinoel, have been of opinion, that only the half of 
the words cited in ver. 15 are dependent on Xeycadaij and that 
the other half, from fitf aKkrfpvmjre onwards — ^which deariy 
forms a part of the citation — ^is the principal clause on which the 
iv must be made to depend I (When it is said : ^^ To-day if ye 
will hear his voice:" then harden not your hearts.) — Semler, 
Moms, Storr, de Wette, Bleek, Olshausen, &c., supply Xiym 
before ver. 16. (Seeing that it is said: ^^ To-day, &c.," I ask, 
who then has hardened himself?) This rendering, also, and the 
connection of thought which results from it, no one will affirm to 
be natural, besides that in this case, if the author in ver. 15 s., 
passes to a new turn of thought, the Be at ver. 15 could not be 
dispensed with. Bengel, Michaelis, Zacharia, and others, ex- 
plained ver. 14 as a parenthesis, and construed iv r^ Xe^eaOai 
with irapoKoKetTey as if the author meant to prescribe the forms 
of words with which they were to admonish one another daily : 
^ to-day, harden not," <Sx;. Not much better is the connection 
with Kardfr^fofiev proposed by Luther, Calvin, Jfeza, and Tho^ 
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luck ; they will hold fast the fiiith most effectually by repeating 
to themselves at times the words in Ps. xcv. 7. — It is certainly pre- 
ferable to aU these artificial constructions, to suppose a simple 
anacolauthon ; as if the author had begun a new period at ver. 
15y but had not finished it, having allowed himself to be inter- 
rupted by the question rtW? 7^/}, &c., and thus led to another 
idea. But here, likewise, we stumble at the want of the Bij 
which cannot, in the case before us, as at ver. 12, be explained 
by the emphasis of the address. 

It appears to me the most natural way to take kp r^ Xi- 
ryea-Oat as dependent on the whole of the 14tA ver$ey ue, as 
grammatically dependent on fiero^ot yeyovafievy and to render 
^^ as it is said." We are partakers of Christ if we keep the faith, 
inasmuch as it is saidj &c. Ver. 15, therefore does not (as accord 
ing to the interpretation of Luther, Calvin, &c.) lay down the 
manner in which we must act in order to keep the faith, but 
simply a reason or /mw/ that we must keep the/at^ in order to 
be partakers of Christ. 

This proof is now developed in ver. 16 — 18, and then in ver. 
19 the same thesis as we have in ver. 14, only in a negative form 
(that the Israelites on account of their unbelief came not into 
the rest), is repeated as a quod erat demonstrandum. The 
canying out of the proof connects itself with the word irapair^ 
ttpacfw^y on to which the author had quoted the passage firom the 
Psalms at ver. 15. Still, only the first link in the chain of 
proof is connected with this word. It forms only the point from 
which the writer sets out. Afterwards he deals in like manner 
with the other ideas and words of the passage in the Psalms, 
chiefly specifying the forty years' murmuring (ir/>oao^dc(Ja> firom 
vpoaox0€<o from ox^ito^ indignari, this again firom Sx^y ^ ^^9 ^ 
place of breakers, hence oxOelvy to surge against, to be vehement 
against any one), and the words el eureXevaovrai ek rifp xard^ 
iraoclv fiov. 

The following are the successive steps in the proof. At Marah 
(Ex. XV. 23), and at Massah and Meribah (Ex. xvii. 7), certain 
sins were committed ; the people had murmured on account of 
the want of water; it was not, however, these sins, but sins 
committed at a later period at Kadesh (Num. xiv.) that brought 
upon the people the punishment of the forty years' wandering in the 
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wilderness, which the Psalmist poetically connects with those sins 
at Marah and Meribah ; nor was it at these places, but at 
Kadesh, where it is expressly recorded that the entire people, with 
the sole exceptions of Joshua and Caleb, murmured and sinned. 
Therefore our author finds himself necessitated to form a bridge, 
so to speak, from those particular sins mentioned in the passage 
in the Psalms, to the general sin of unbelief. He asks therefore 
first : " Who^ were they who did provoke God? (Was it those 
only who had sinned at Meribah ?) Did not all do this who 
came out of Egypt by Moses ?" Thus he remembers that that 
special act of sin taken by itself, does not find its fit and proper 
designation in the word provocation^ but the disposition as a whole, 
which all Israel everywhere manifested. Hence, secondly, it is 
evident, that 'the Psalmist was justified in connecting the 
punishment of the forty years' wandering with the sin of the 
" provocation." " But with whom was he - angiy forty years V 
Was it not with them that had sinned?^ From this it was 
to be inferred that all must have sinned. Finally, in the 
third place, he must notice the chief and fundamental sin, 
that disobedience which refiises to be led in the gracious ways 
pointed out by God, that disobedience which is therefore sub- 
stantially one and the same thing with unbelief; for in Kadesh 
nothing was said of a disobedience against the law, but of 
the disobedience which — ^as was well known to all the readers 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews — ^had its source in the unbelief 
described in Num. xiv., which led the people to think that, in 
spite of GUxl's help, it would not be possible for them to conquer 
the land. Thus the author, in ver. 18, adds the third member of 
the proof, and returns again in ver. 19 to the thesis which was 
to be proved. 

^ It is evident, even from the train of thought, that the true reading 
18 Tivfp, TtVi, and not (with Oecum., Theoph., Vulg., Luther, Calvin/Gro- 
tius, &c.) rtWff ritri (^' only some.') Comp. Bleek on this passage, p. 
471. 88.) The author could infer only I'rom the universah'ty of sin m 
the time of Moses that the Israelites entered not into their rest, and 
therefore that the promise still awaited its fulfilment ; he could not have 
inferred this from the fact, that *•' only some" had sinned at that time 
and had been punished. 

^ Here he shows, by the way, that he was well acquainted with the 
original text of the passage. He here connects pjj^ D^JD"^M ^^ 
tDlpH J^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^^ h^ ^^ original. 
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. In speaking, bowever, of the eiUrance into GocPs reetj the 
author has introduced to his readers a new element of which he 
further avails himself as the theme of the following didactic see- 
tioru It was to be ascribed — ^he shows in chap. iv. — ^not merelj 
to the subjective unbelief of the Israelites, but also to the objective 
imperfection of the Old Testament revelation, that Israel could 
not enter into the true rest. He then shows, how the highest 
fulfilment of the promise of rest still lies in the future, and is 
offered through Christ, and that we have therefore now to be 
doubly on our guard against unbeliefs as this is now doubly inex- 
cusable. 



SECTION SECOND. 

(Chap, iv.) 

IX THE SON ISRAEL HAS ENTERED INTO ITS TRUE REST. 

This section belongs to those of which, as Tholuck justly 
remarks, ''few commentators have succeeded in clearly tracing 
out the connexion of the ideas." The fault of this, however, 
belongs not to the passage, but to the commentators, who have 
brought too much their own ideas with them, and have not had 
the self-denial simply to surrender themselves to the words of the 
writer. 

For example, it has been taken for granted at the very outset 
vers. 1 — 3, that the ajithor here proceeds to warn against the 
subjective sin of unbelief. It is all one whether the words can 
bear this sense or not, — tliis must be their meaning I nor does it 
alter the case, although what follows in ver. 4 ss. should in no 
way be suitable to such a sense. 

Ver. 1. In the sentence /itif?roT€, &c., it is self evident that ri^ 
is the subject, Bok^ the predicate, iHrrefnj/cipai the object to Sok^, 
as also that the words eureKdw ek rtfv Kardirava-tv airov are 
dependent on hrarffekUv;. Further, it appears pretty clear on a 
comparison of chap. ii. 11 with 18, that ainov here is not to be 
understood in the reflexive sense, but as pointing back to God, 
who was the subject at chap. ii. 17 — 18. The only thing about 
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which there can be any question is, upon what the genitive Kara-- 
XetirofUvfi^ iirarfYeXia^ depends. 

The great majority of commentators understand this genitivei 
without more ado, either (so Cramer and Emesti), as a genitive 
of relation dependent on the verb vareptftcivai (^^ that no one 
among you appear to remain behind the promise which is still 
left," i^, appear as one who neglects the promise which is still 
left, i^, the fulfilment of it) — a construction which is impossible 
owing to the position of the words, and the absence of the 
article at i7rayy€\ia^-—oTy they take the words KaraXciirofiivri^ 
hrayyeXla^ as a gen. abi^j but still regard this genitive abs. as 
dependent on wrreprfKivaij while wrreprf/ceyai is considered as the 
principal idea, and So/r^, which is taken in the sense of videriy as 
a pleonastic accessory idea (so Bleek, Olshausen, and the greater 
number.) The sense then is : ^^ Let us take heed, that no one 
amongst you show himself as one who comes too lattj seeing that a 
promise is stiU with us," t.e. that no one amongst you appear, 
in reference to the promise still existing (still to be fulfilled), as 
one who comes too late.^ In support of the purely pleonastic use 
of hoKelv which is here supposed,^ the only authority that can be 
adduced is a passage of the bombastic Josephus (art. ii. 6 — 10.) 
The signification putare, opinari, which Soicew usually has (fer ex- 
ample chap. X. 29 ; Acts xxvii. 13), we are assured will not suit 
the context here ; as the author evidently intends to warn his 
readers not against the thought of being too late, but against the 
actual coming short itself. 

Meanwhile, this is not so clear and manifest as for example 
Bleek himself thinks. First of all, apart from the purely pleonastic 
use of hoK^ in that interpretation, the use of the verb voTepeiv 
already strikes us as strange. If it is the aim of the author to 
warn against trifling away the fulfilment of the promise still left 
ue, the subjective participation in this fulfilment, why does he 
select a word for this purpose which in nowise contains the idea 
of a subjective trifling away, but of a purely objective being too 

^ Still more unsuitably, Erasmus, Luther, Calrin, Gerhard, de 
Wette explain mraX. riroyy* by contemta promissione = promissionem 
contemnens. KaraXcinrviy might indeed have this meaning ( Acts vi. 2), 
but in this case, the article could not be omitted before cnroyycXiar. The 
only natural way of expressing this idea in Greek would be this: ^^irorc 
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late t Whether the readers lived before or after the fulfilment 
of the still remaimng promise was not a matter depending upon 
their choice; how then could the author admonish them to take 
heed, lest they came some time after this promise, which was still 
left, was also ftdfilled t Did this fulfilment then take place in 
one definite moment of timet — ^We mnst therefore take the verb 
vifrepeiv in a very weakened signification, somewhat in the signi- 
fication of ^^ neglect,'' and in addition to this suppose a double 
fignre in i7rayy€\(a^ ; in the first place, ^^ promise" must stand for 
^^ fulfilment of the promise," and, secondly, the words ^^ subjective 
interest in the fulfiment of the promise" mnst be supplied at vore- 
peiv. Take heed — ^this would be the idea — seeing that the fulfil- 
ment of a promise still remains, lest any of you should lose by 
delay his interest in this fulfilment, (or should neglect the right 
time at which to obtain an interest in it.) 

But a second inconvenience now presents itself, namely, the 
perfect vaT€pt)/c€V(u, ^Tcrrepav already means ^to come too 
late;" and why should the perfect be used in a passage where 
warning is given against vl future coming to latet 

For all these reasons, we agree with the interpretation given 
by Schottgen, Baumgarten, Schulz, Wahl, and Bretschneider, 
according to which &>«§ receives its proper and natural signifi- 
cation, which beside the inf. perf. is the only suitable one (as in 
Acts xxvii. 13), while the principal idea is in hoK^j and the gen. abs. 
is regarded as dependent on So/ir§. '^ Let us take heed, therefore, 
lest while there is still a promise to be fiilfilled, any one of you 
should nevertheless imagine that he has come too late" (namely : 
that he lives ' in a time when all promises are long since fulfiUed, 
and that no further salvation is to be expected, or has any claim 
on our earnest endeavours to attain it.) The author says 
purposely not /x^ BoK&fiev oiv, but <f>ol3ff0&fi£v oiv iiifircrre rc9 
hoK^ ; he will represent this error not merely as a theoretical one, 
but (chap ii. 12) as one that was practically dangerous* This 
idea harmonizes exactly with the context. The author here, as 
indeed everywhere throughout the epistle, designs to impress 
upon his readers the consciousness that the new covenant is no^ 
worse than the old, that Christianity is not something super* 
fluous, something with which, at any rate, they might dispense 
if only they have their beloved Judaism, but that the latter 
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rather has been made dispensable by Christianity. He, there- 
fore, in yer. 1, and in the beginning of yer. 2, pkces Christianity 
on a level with Judaism, — ^we too wait for a promise to be ful- 
fiDed — ^then in the second half of ver. 2, he begins to show how 
Christianity is eyen for superior to Judaism. 

Yer. 2. The first words are dear. We too, as weU as those 
wholiyed in the time of Moses, haye received a blessed message, 
a promise that we shall be introduced into a promised land of 
rest. Nay, we have received this in a higher and better sense 
than they. The word which has been given to us is infinitely 
better than the word which the Israelites received by Moses. 
In the first place ; the word spoken by Moses could not bring 
the hearers to the faith; it remained something external to 
them, it proffered a promise indeed, and annexed a condi- 
tion to it, but it imparted no strength to fulfil this condition 
(ver. 2 — 5 comp. ver. 12, 13) ; and secondly, the promise con- 
tuned in that word even in respect of its import, was not the 
true and right promise, for it was an earthly rest that was there 
proffered, whereas it is a spiritual and eternal rest that is now 
promised to us (ver. 6 — 10.) 

Let us look, now, at the first of these two arguments which 
begins with the words ver. 2. aXX\ ovk w^Xqaevj and is after- 
wards repeated more fiilly in ver. 12 — 13. It is not to be 
wondered at, that a false interpretation of ver. 1 should have 
led the majority of commentators into an entire , misunderstand-: 
ing also of ver. 2. They conceive that here (as in chap. ii. 16 — 
19) it is still the eubjective unbelief of the Jews that is adduced 
as the reason of their not having attained to the rest, whereas, 
in the passage before us, it is rather the objective imperfection of 
the Old Testament revelation that is given as the ground of the 
imperfect fulfilment of the promises. Only thus, too, can the 
connecting particle aXka be accounted for. In the words kqX f^ap 
iafuvy &c., the new covenant is only placed on a level with the 
old, and in the purely objective point of view, that in the one, 
as in the other, a gracious message is given. The statement now 
made, that the word of God in the old covenant did not profit or 
was inefficacious, stands in an antithetical relation to that which 
precedes it. (Had the writer meant to say, that the Israelites 
under the old covenant were unbelieving, as also many under 
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the new covenant are inclined to unbelief, he would have used 
only the connecting particle Sc, or better still icaX — lUv.) 

But the view which we have given of the train of thought 
finds its justification chiefly in the words themselves. The read- 
ing of ti^ese words, however, wavers, and that in three points. 
Firstly, in one portion of the codd. the attic form €njytc€Kp' 
afiev .... is found, in the other the later form avyKCieepao-fiev . . . ; 
that the latter is the true reading, while the form owes its origin 
to a correction, is self-evident. Secondly, a single cursive manu- 
script (Griesbach Nro. 71) has aKovo-deuriy instead of dKowraai ; 
and more recent critics, on the authority of the Vulg., have con- 
jectured a reading aKouafuun (dat. plur. of &eovafia) ; here 
again it is self-«vident that the reading cucovaaaij confirmed by 
all sources, considered merely as the more difficult, is the genuine 
reading; and we shall soon see that aKowrOeurif as also the ren-- 
dering of the Vulgate, ex illis quae audierant, owes its origin to 
the embarrassment arising from not being able to extract any 
suitable sense firom the other. The difficulty is greater in the 
third point. ThePeschito (UoJioJoiii Zo(Ji ]^lk)k)lljik^ 

Oio^lCLk} ^OJcn^) and the Vulgate (sermo auditus non ad- 
admixtus fidei ex eis quae audierant) point to the reading avyK€K- 
pao-fiivo^y which is found also in Chrysostom, and has been 
retained in several cursive MSS. On the other hand, the codd. 
ABC D E, the versio Copt., Aeth, Armen, Philoxen, Slav., 
have the accusative plural avyKeKcpao-fiivov^ (resp. o-vy/ceKpa- 
fUvov^), Almost all the more recent commentators (with the 
exception of Olshausen and Tholuck) consider the latter as 
decidedly the true reading, on account of these weighty external 
proofs. But the point is not, therefore, to be regarded as sum- 
marily settled. The fact of the nom. sing, occurring only in the 
cursive MSS., while the uncial MSS. have the ace. plur., by no 
means proves that the nom. sing, is not the ancient reading. 
Let us take into view the authority of the primitive Peschito, 
certainly the most ancient source of the Kew Testament text 
which we possess, the circumstance that Jerome, who, with the 
utmost care, compared good manuscripts which already in his 
time were old, gave the preference to the nom. sing. ; finally, 
that Chrysostom read the nom., and we shall have no difficulty 
in coming to the conclusion, that the nom. sing, is a reading 
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of primitive antiquity, beside which, however, there stoixi 
aireadj in the first centuries another reading, and which was 
soon almost entirely supplanted by this other reading. 

We have now only to ask which of the two readings is, upon 
internal grounds, the more suitable ; and if we find, moreover, that 
this internally more suitable reading might, as the more difficult 
one, be easily misunderstood, we will then have an explanation 
of the early origin and the subsequent general acceptation of the 
false reading. The ace. plur. yields the more flat and less suit- 
able sense ; the nom. sing, yields a finer sense, which, however, 
might easily escape recognition on a superficial reading. 

If we adopt the reading ovyxeKepaa-^vov^y the passage must 
then be rendered thus : ^^ The word heard (comp. 1 Thess. ii. 
13) did not profit those persons, because they did not unite 
themselves in the faith with those who obeyed," — viz., with 
Joshua and Caleb. According to this, it would still be the sufr- 
jeetive unbelief of the contemporaries of Moses that is here blamed 
— a view inconsistent with the context. (So Oecum., Photius, 
Hammond, Cramer, Matthai.) But as before, at chap. ii. 16 — 19, 
no distinction whatever was made between those who believed 
not, and Joshua and Caleb who believed, and, in general, no 
reference at all was made to these two men, — such an explana- 
tion of the passage as that just mentioned would be unintelligible 
and arbitrary. Besides, it is inadmissible to take ateoveiv in the 
particip. dKovtraa-Wf in the pregnant signification of ^^obey," 
which it never has in the Epistle to the Hebrews ; and this is 
doubly inadmissible here, where it stands so close beside mcm;. 
Others have proposed, moreover, to connect the dat. oKouaeunv 
as the dative of poeseseian in the sense of a genitive with TrUrrei 
(through the faith belonging to the hearers, or becoming them), 
which is a grammatical monstrosity. Even Bleek can find no 
other way of escape than to conjecture oKovafUKrij and in this 
he at least shows from what view the reading oKowrduaiv -has 
originated. 

The reading avyxeicepaafUifo^ ofiers an exceedingly fine and 
suitable sense, but one indeed which might easily be overlooked. 
The author, in chap, iv., no longer speaks of the subjective unbe- 
lief of Moses' contemporaries, but of the objective imperfection 
of the Old Testament institutions. The word which wai» given 
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by Moses to the Israelites — consisting, Oj of the promise that 
they should come into the earthly restj and, by of the law as 
the annexed condition — could not be united to the hearers by 
faith. (So also Olshausen.) This idea finds its clearest expla- 
nation in its opposite ver. 12, where, according to the context, 
the New Testament word of God is spoken of, and where it is 
described as penetrating into the innermost marrow and joints of 
the man. The law remained as a cold command external to the 
man, the will of God and the will of man were not united ; 
therefore the Mosaic word Qf God could not profit. The law, 
with its ^^ thou shalt," could never bring about that surrender of 
the heart, that disposition and attitude of loving receptivity^ 
which can be awakened only by the love of Him ^^ who hath 
first loved us," and which is called ^< faith/' and leads to a fellow- 
ship of being and of life with God. 

How easily now might this idea have been overlooked, as it 
lies not on the surface of the words I How easily may it have 
happened to interpreters and transcribers, in the very earUest 
period, as it has to the majority of commentators till the present 
day, to fall into the error of supposing that the writer still con- 
tinues, in chap. iv. 1, 2, to speak of the subjective unbelief of 
Moses' contemporaries ! It will not be disputed that the early 
origin, and the subsequent wide extension of the false reading 
avyiC€K€paafUvov^j may in this way be fully accounted for. — The 
antithesis, therefore, to faithy ver. 2, is not unbelief y but worksy 
and this antithesis is, in fact, expressed in ver. 3. 

Ver. 3. " For we enter into the rest as believers J^ It is quite 
evident that those are wrong who paraphrase the words thus : 
^^ J£ we do not merely hear, but also believe J^ The irurreueuf has 
its antithesis in the Ipyou^. It is not a condition equally belonging 
to the old and the new covenant that is here described, but the 
difference of the condition of the New Testament covenant from 
that of the Old Testament. In the words, as he saidy the author 
proceeds to show in how far even the Old Testament itself points 
to the insufficiency of the law and its works. For this end he 
again cites a verse firom the 95th Psalm, which he had already 
cited in chap. 3 ("although with a different object), namely, the 
words : ^' As I have sworn in my wrath : they shall not enter 
into my rest." These words, however, in themselves contain 

K 
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no proof of the statement, that through faith alone we can enter 
into the rest of God, but they derive their argumentative force 
from the clause which is added: "Although the works were 
performed from the creation of the world." It is self-evident 
that the works here are antithetically opposed to faith. It is 
surprising how all critics should have supposed that the works 
of God are here meant, and especially his works of creation. 
repfjdivTwv is understood in the pregnant sense of a part, pass., 
and ylyueadai, moreover, in the sense of reXeiadat ; and the 
words are thus rendered : " Although the works (of God) were 
already completed from the moment of the (finished) creation of 
the world" — 1.«., in other words : " Although the creation of the 
world was already finished fit>m the moment at which it was 
finished II" A strange idea I And when was it that the con- 
cluding moment of an action came to be denoted by awo ? Had 
this been the meaning of the author, he must have expressed 
himself thus : Kairoi r&v eprfwv lij^ /caTofioXTj^ Koajiov ijSTf t6T€- 
XetTfjivoDv. Works which are done airo xarafioX^ KoafjLOVj can 
be no other than such as are done since the creation of the 
world, from the creation of the world onwards. 

And, if the above interpretation is ungrammatical, it is no 
less irreconcileable with the context and the train of thought. 
The meaning which it yields would be this : Although God al- 
ready rested, men did not yet rest. But the "although" is 
about as suitable in this place as it would be in the sentence : 
Although Quintus is already very old, Cestius is still young.. 
From the fact that God has already completed the creation of 
the world, to infer directly, and without any intermediate propo- 
sition, a warrant for expecting that the Israelites shall be intro- 
duced into the rest of Godj is about as valid a sequence as, 
from the fact that Quintus is old, to infer the expectation that 
Cestius also shall be old. The commentators, too, hare not 
been insensible to this impropriety, and have sought to lessen it 
in various ways. Many of the older interpreters gave to tcalroi, 
for a change the signification et quidem — of this nothing further 
need be said. Others of more recent date, following Calvin, have 
sought to remove the difficulty by ingenious supplements. Tho- 
luck, for example, supplements the idea in the following terms : 
The Israelites were not permitted to enter into the rest ; and yet 
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God rested in heaven after the work of creation was finished, so 
that an objective reeting^lace already existed. But what reader 
could find all this in the words Kairoi, &c. ? Bleek has shown 
most ingenuity in filling up the idea, and if we have rightly 
understood him, it is in the following way : God rested fix>m the 
creation ; but God's rest is reciprocal in its nature ; then only 
does God really rest, when he has completed the work of his 
manifeetation to the creatures. And, accordin£rly, it is remarkable 
that for God iJie Sabbath has already begun ; and there are, 
nevertheless, creatures who do not keep the Sabbath vnth Atm, 
nay, who cannot keep it with him. But however true this train 
of thought may be in itself, we read nothing of it in the text ; 
and no one who reads this chapter, without beginning at the 
middle, and coming backward, could possibly have in his mind, 
in reading ver. 3, these intermediate ideas about the Sabbath 
(which are to be found in ver. 9 s, and in a similar form to that 
in which Bleek has given them.) But, in addition to this, no 
indication is given, even in what follows, of the antithesis implied 
in the words, that God rests indeed fi*om the creation, but that 
l\e has not yet finished the work of the manifestation of himself 
to his creatures. We must therefore reject this explanation 
also, on account of the context^ even although the interpretation 
on which it rests had been less untenable in a grammatical point 
of view. The true and most simple explanation is to be drawn 
firom ver. 2. The author had there affirmed of the word spoken 
by Moses, that it was not mixed or amalgamated with the hearers 
by faithy that it remained external and strange to them, and 
therefore that it could profit them nothing. He had, in opposi- 
tion to this, laid it down in ver. 3, that we, the members of the 
New Testament Israel, enter into that rest into which the Old 
Testament Israel entered not, and that we enter by faith. What 
more natural, now, than that the reader should think of the 
well-Juiown opposition of faith and works, which indeed had 
already been implicitly indicated in ver. 2 ? It was almost an 
example of the rule of three : the New Testament word of Christ 
is related to faith as the word of Moses, the law, is to — ^the works. 
Only we must guard against limiting the idea expressed in 
ipya to good works. Of such works, indeed, none were per- 
formed from the creation of the world. Nay, this is rather 

k2 
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what the apostle intends to bring out — ^that as "the works'* 
were done from the beginning, and yet notwithstanding Israel 
did not enter into the rest, these works were none of them good, 
but evil, and at least imperfect, works tainted with sin. 

In like manner, we must guard against another improper 
restriction of ifrfa to the works of tlie law, fulfilments of the 
Mosaic commands. These were, of course, not performed fit>m 
the creation of the world, but only after the giving of the law 
from Sinai. No ; the author speaks quite generally of the works 
of men, of the work of the human race, of all activity, all endear 
vours better or worse. The idea is, in general terms, as fol- 
lows: All that can be comprehended under the term works j has 
been performed from the time of the creation of the world on-' 
wardsy but has never been sujfficient to bring man to the Kara* 
iravai^yto a state of satisfied rest. The inference fit>m this is, 
that an entirely new way of salvation, not that of human doings 
and human endeavours, but that of faith in the salvation which 
God hath provided, is necessary in order to attain to the rest, 

Ver. 4, 6. — This idea is in these verses more fully explained. 
The author shows here, that by ifyya he meant not the works of 
God, but the works of men in opposition to those of God. " Godj 
indeed, rested already on the seventh of the days occupied in 
the creation of the world : and still he says of meuj they are not 
yet capable of entering into his rest." God's works, then, were 
finished — ^intemally perfect, and therefore externally complete- 
but the works of men were internally imperfect, and hence, ex- 
ternally there was no mention of a resting of men ; the work and 
labour still continued, and could not cease until the result was 
arrived at ; the result, however, remained ever unattained. 

The first part of this idea is introduced by the words : eXpqKe 
yap irou mepX 1% i/SBofs^^, On irov compare our remark on 
chap. ii. 6. The author here refers beforehand to the c^So/ii;, 
because he intends afterwards to graft a further idea on this 
preliminaiy mention of it, which he does in ver. 9 s. 

In ver. 6 — 8 the author passes to a new sentiment, a new 
point of comparison between the work of Christ and the work 
of Moses. The opposition between the work of both is twofold, 
just as was that in chap. iii. 2 — 6 between the persons. The first 
imperfection in the work of Moses consisted in this (iv. 2 — 5) — 
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that his work imparted no power for the iiilfilment of it, did not 
unite itself to the hearers through faith, and therefore could not 
conduct to the promised rest ; the second consists in this— that 
the rest itself into which the Israelites could be introduced by 
Moses and were actually introduced by Joshua, was only an 
earthly, a typical rest, while Christ conducts to a real a substan- 
tial rest, which in its nature corresponds to the Sabbath rest of 
Grod. But, as in chap. iii. the first point of difference was 
repeated in the developement of the second (Moses was a 
servant in the typical house, Christ a 8on in the living house), 
so here also, when the author shows the opposition between the 
Old and New Testament rest, he repeats at the same time the 
first point of difierence, that, namely, between the not being 
able to enter into the rest, and the being able to enter into 
it, nay, he finds in the second the full confirmation of the first. 

Ver. 6, 7, form a somewhat complicated period. The protasis 
consists of two parts, which depend on the verbs diroXelirerai 
and ovK eurrfKJdov ; the apodosis consists of the statement, that 
Grod, in the old covenant, indicates by the Psalmist a future 
rest. The connecting link between the two is the particle iiret, 
since. 

The words, it remains that some enter into itj are evidently only 
a repetition of what is said in ver. 1 (a promise being left of 
entering into his rest), and express, therefore, the ftmdamental 
thesis, tbat the promise of a rest was not fully or really fulfilled 
in the entrance of Joshua into Canaan. The second member : 
those to whom it was first preached entered not in because of tin^ 
beUef form, again, only the negative reverse side of the first 
member, and who are the persons meant by those to whom it was 
first preached is explained in ver. 2, where it is said of the Chris- 
tians in opposition to the Old Testament Israel : for to ud hath 
the gospel been preached as well as to them. The rive^y therefore, 
whose entrance into the rest is still impending, are the Christians, 
while tliose to whom it teas first preached are the Jews, and those, 
especially, to whom in the time of Moses the gracious call to 
enter into the land of rest was addressed. The words through 
unbelief serve to remind us at once of the subjective fault of the 
Jews mentioned in chap. iii. 16 — 19, and of the objective impo- 
tency of the law mentioned in chap. iv. 2 — 5. 
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The princ^)al question here, however, is, in what logical rela- 
tion do the protasis and the apodosis stand to each other. The 
view generally taken of this relation is, that the apodosis contains 
the final conclusion at which the author aims, and which he 
wishes to prove, while the protasis contains the proof. The 
entire passage is viewed as containing an answer to the question, 
why God must needs have defined and mentioned a second day of 
rest. The necessitating cause of this was, that the Israeliteswere 
disobedient the first time. — ^To this interpretation the words since 
they to whom it was first preached entered not in because of unbelief 
are certainly agreeable, but not the words : seeing it remains 
that some enter into it. That at present (in the authoi^s time) a 
farther entering into the rest is about to be accomplished, cannot 
be the reason why God has, in the time of David, defined a more 
distant day of rest. (The most that can be said is, that avoXcH 
Trerot might be related to opLfytv as a kind of end or aim.) 

We think, however, that the protasis contains the answer to the 
question, why it was possible for God to determine a second day 
of rest. We may give the sense periphrastically for the sake of 
clearness thus : only for this reason could God define a second 
day of rest long after the time of Moses, because, namely, as was 
said above in ver. 1, 2, the original promise still waits for its 
fulfilment, and the Israelites at that time did not in general enter 
into the rest. The thing therefore to bfe proven lies in the pro- 
tasis, the proof in the apodosis (as if, for example, I wished to 
prove that one is a spendthrift and said to him : ^^ because you are 
a spendthrift your father has not entrusted you with any money 
= if you were not a spendthrift he would not have withdrawn 
his credit fi:om you). It is only formally and apparently y that 
the protasis contains any reason for the apodosis ; the sinew of 
the proof lies in the conclusion drawn backward firom the 
apodosis to the protasis. Had the author written logically he 
would have said : ^' Only if the case so stands as was said in ver. 
1, 2, can we comprehend how God could again define a day of 
rest ; but, as he has actually done this, the case must stand so ; 
there must still be a rest to be entered into, and Israel at that 
time must not have entered the rest." (Quite a similar form of 
logical inversion occurs in chap. v. 1, see infira.) 

This absolute non-entrance of the Israelites {ovk elctjXOop) now 
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prepares the way for the second point of difference between the 
work of Christ and that of Moses. All that was said in chap. iii. 
was, that the single generation consisting of Moses' contemporaries 
did not come into the re$t, but died in the wilderness. There 
was still room in that chapter for the supposition, that the follow- 
ing generation did enter into the rest. But, already in chap. iv. 1, 
the author has tacitly presupposed, that even after the time of 
Joshua, even now, the fulfilment of that promise of rest is yet at 
least in part to be accomplished, and in the 6th verse he speaks 
quite unconditionally of an ovk eurekOeiv on the part of those to 
whom it was first preached, while in ver. 8, which is explanatory, 
he directly denies disertis verbis that Joshua brought the 
Israelites to the rest — denies that the rest into which Joshua 
brought the people was the true rest. Thusj in ver. 6, ss,, the 
Old Testament rest is opposed to that of the New Testament 
as the merely typical to the substantial (just as in chap. iii. 5, 
the hotise in which Moses served for a testimony of future 
revelations, is opposed to the house of Christ, whose living stones 
we are.) 

Now this proposition thus modified and thus expanded, that 
the Old Testament rest was in general not the true rest, is in 
ver. 7 proven from the Old Testament. Only thus can it be 
explained, that God could point to a second future day of rest. 
And this God has done in the 7th verse of the 95th Psalm (cited 
in chap. iii. for a different purpose). 

Three questions present themselves here. First, how the 
apodosis, ver. 7, is to be construed ; secondly, whether the 95th 
Psalm is one of David's, and thirdly, whether the passage proves 
what the author intends it should prove. With regard to the first of 
these questions, the words iv Aai)iB .... irpoelfrffTai are a paren- 
theticid insertion, with which the author interrupts himself afler 
he had begun the citation itself, and which, grammatically, 
stands in the relation of apposition to the subject involved in opl^et. 
The words fierit roaovrop 'xpovov determine the time of the 
yJrft^Vj and intimate that God spake thus so long after the time 
of Joshua, namely, by the mouth, and therefore in the time, of 
David ; and the words xaOoy: irpoeip^ai likewise connect gram- 
matically with \irft0Vj and indicate to the reader that the words 
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heie died had already been cited above in chap. iii. 7, s., and 15.' 
As regards the third question j it must be acknowledged that 
the argumentative force of the passage is very apparent. The 
Psalmist refer;} back to the time when Israel was called to enter 
into its rest^ and when Israel neglected this call by its disobedi- 
ence ; then he exhorts the Israelites^ on what day they should 
hear the voice of God again, to give a different response to it 
fi:x>m what they did then, and to obey it without delay (according 
to the Greek translation : if ye again hear his voice to-day j obey 
it to^y.) The Psalmist therefore presupposes the possibility of 
Israel's being again placed in an analogous situation to what it 
was then, and admonishes it not to forfeit again the entrance 
into the offered glory. 

And this, too, involves the answer to the second question. 
Whether David was the author of the psabn or not, is a question 
on which no important result depends ; the 95th psalm is not 
like the 2d and 110th, grafted on a special promise made to David, 
but contains only the general expectation of future gracious calls 
from Gt>d, which, if Israel had already been conducted by 
Joshua into its absolute rest and satisfaction, would no longer 
have been possible. All that needs to be insisted on is, that the 
passage in the psalm was written ^^ so long afterwards" (namely 
afi;er Moses and Joshua) ; its force of proof lay, not in its anti- 
quity, but rather in the lateness, of the time when it was written. 
In the Old Testament the psalm has no superscription, the Sept. 
which was in the hands of the readers of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ascribed it to David, and this comparatively late period 
was sufficient for the argument which the author would draw 
from it, and therefore he could without hesitation adopt the 
statement of the Sept. Critical investigations into the genuine- 
ness or spuriousness of the superscription which the psahn bears 
in the Sept., would certainly have been just as little in place here, 
as, in the address of Stephen, Acts vii. 14, an investigation into 
the accuracy of the number 75. It must not, however, be over- 

^ Others take the first in^Lepw as the object of \iym¥, '* inasmuch as in 
Daytd he calls it (the day) a to-day." Others, as Calvin, Beza, Grotius, 
Bleek, take arnitpop as apposition to ruiipav nya, ^* he defines again a 
day, a to-day." This entire treatment of arnitpoy is modern. 
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looked that our author, inasmuch as he says merely ^^ in David" 
(=s in the book of David, the Psalms) and not by the mouth of 
David, shows plainly enough his intention, that no weight at all 
should here be made to rest on the person of David. In ver. 8 
we have an extension of the proof contained in ver. 7, and, with 
this, an explanation of ver. 7, in the clear and simple state- 
ment, that such a reference to a future call of God and word of 
God would not have been possible, if 'Ii/o-ofi? {ue. in this context 
of course Joshua) had akeady truly led the Israelites into the 
rest. This, however, involves the inference, that Joshoa did not 
truly lead the Israelites into the rest ; the earthly possession of 
the land which was not even completely conquered under Joshua, 
which under the Judges was oppressed by heathen kings, wjiich 
had in Saul a bad king, in David one who had little rest from 
war, in Solomon one who fell from wisdom into folly, and which, 
after the death of Solomon, sunk down firom its high eminence 
of typical glory — ^that earthly possession of the land such as 
was brought about by Joshua, was not yet the true rest of 
God. Thus has the writer returned to the thesis contained in 
ver. 6 : The Old Testament had no true rest, and therewith to 
the thesis in ver. 1, 2 : We have still to expect the entrance into a 
rest, and that the true rest. 

This last inference is now drawn in ver. 9. The author, 
however, does not here say merely that there is still a Karor 
iravai^y a state of rest to be looked for, but he denotes this 
leardiraviTK by the higher name aafifiariafio^ (a word which 
occurs besides only in Plutarch de superstit. 3), as the celebration 
of a Sabbath. And thus he carries out here an idea which he 
had indicated in ver. 4 ; he carries it out here, after having in 
ver. 6—^ shown, that the rest into which Joshua led the Israelites 
was no true rest. Now, he shows, on the other hand, that the 
rest into which the people of God were to be led at a ftiture 
time, and therefore by Christ, is true, because it bears the 
character of a Sabbatical rest, and thus truly corresponds to 
the rest of God, aft;er the work of creation was finished. Here, 
therefore, after having suitably prepared the way, the author ^r^^ 
brings out the idea which the commentators have thrust into 
ver. 3, where it could have suggested itself to the mind of no 
reader. 
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God rested on the seventh day of the creation, because he had 
finished his work not merelj outwardly, but because his work 
was, internally and qnalitatively, a finished and perfect work 
(ver. 4.) But men could not in Moses', nay, even in Joshua's 
time, attain to any rest firom their activity, labour, pains, and 
exertion (ver. 3), because their work and activity were internally 
imperfect, stained with sin. The true rest lies in the future ; 
this must be the rest analogous to the rest of God, a AoZy, a Sab^ 
bath rest ; it must consist in this, that man is able to rest firom 
his works, in like manner and in the same way, as God did from 
his, in oier words, that man has finished £ work internally, 
and can appear before God with the result of his work undefiled 
by sin. 

Ver. lO. And this work man has accomplished in the person 
of his Saviour and substitute, Jesus Christ. This verse ia gene- 
rally imderstood as containing a general statement ('^ he who, 
quisquis, enters into his rest, rests firom his works"), and it is 
supposed that the aorist Karen-avarev is used here, by way of 
change, instead of the present, or (Bleek), that the aorist is 
occasioned by the aorist to be supplied at &(nr€p. But with all 
this artifice, nothing more is gained than a statement in great 
measure tautological. When we translate the words with gram- 
matical exactness as they stand (^^ for he who has entered into 
his rest, himself rested in like manner firom his works, as Gt>d 
firom his") they yield the finest and the most striking parallel to 
the corresponding member in the first principal part of our 
epistle at chap. ii. 9. In the second section of the first principal 
part the three members of the argument were the following. 

1. Man is destined to the dominion over the universe. 

But 2. Man is not yet so highly exalted. 

But 3. Jesus is already exalted. 

Quite analogous to this (with a difference only in the formal 
logical connection of the three members) is, what we find in this, 
the second section of the second principal part : 

1. Man has received the call to enter into his rest. 

2. He has not yet been led into this rest by Joshua ; there is 
still a rest to be expected. * 

3. And that a Sabbatical rest, for : Jesus, who is entered into 

his rest, rests in a Sabbatical manner as God does. 

1 
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The statement in ver. 10 is therefore not general, but special ; 
by the words o yi^p eltreXJBdv the author meant Jesus, and every 
unprejudiced reader must also, on account of the aorist tcari^ 
iravaev understand the verse in the same way. The author does 
not expressly add the name Ti^o-oi)?, because in ver. 8 this name 
was used to designate Joshua. In evident opposition to the 
Joshua who could not bring the people to the rest, the author 
speaks in ver. 10 of '^ that one who hath entered into his rest.'' 
{Ainov refers to 0€ovy according to the analogy of chap. iii. 
11, 18.) 

Jesus has internally finished his works, nay, the works of all 
mankind, and therefore has brought them to an external com- 
pletion. With the Sabbath of the resurrection, on which, after 
his work and humiliation was ended, he entered into his state of 
exaltation and gloiy, on which he left the state in which the 
soul was separated from the body, the Sheol, and entered into 
the life of glorified body ; with this Sabbath began the second 
Sabbath of God^ the Sabbath of God the /Son, as with the future 
setting up of a new heavens and a new earth, the Sabbath of 
God the Holy Ghost will begin. When, therefore, in accord- 
ance with the eternally binding command which requires that 
after every six days of activity in our earthly calling, one day of 
rest should be devoted to the sacred Sabbath activities of our 
heavenly calling, Christians eveiywhere reckon the seven days 
not from the creation-Sabbath of God the Father, but fix>m the 
creation-Sabbath of God the Son — this mode of reckoning finds 
its justification in the passage before us. 

Ver. 11. Man has not yet entered into the rest, but Jesus 
has entered into the true Sabbath rest; what, remains, then, 
but that we also should seek by him to enter into this a-afffia^ 
TUTfAO^. This exhortation follows in ver. 11 : Let us strive^ iher^ 
forsj to enter into that resty with the accompanying warning not 
to let it be with us as with those contemporaries of Moses, who, 
because they listened not through unbelief and disobedience to 
the gracious call which was then addressed to them, were after^ 
wards held up by the Psalmist as an example of warning to us. 
Let us beware, therefore, says the author, lest we neglect the 
second more excellent and more powerful call of grace, and lest 
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we also should^ in our turn, become a sad example of warning 
to others. ^TiroheirfiJLaj a later Greek word instead of the attic 
TrapaBeirffjM. ^Ep inroSeiyiuiTi ^' as an example," a proleptic use 
of the iv, ^^ that we do not tnm out to be an example." 

Yer. 12. The warning, however, is rendered still more pointed 
and impressive by the statement, that the excuse which (accord- 
ing to ver. 2) the contemporaries of Moses had, no longer remains 
for ns. The ground of unbelief in their case laj, not merely in 
the perverse will of the men, but in part, also, in the objective 
impotency of the word brought by Moses, the law, which could 
awaken no confidence of faith, no joy, no love, and which could 
not open the heart. This extenuating circumstance, however, 
does not hold in our case ; in our case, there is nothing weak or 
deficient in the word of God ; for the word of God is quick, 
powerful, penetrating into the soul ; if we fall into unbelief, the 
blame rests loith ourselves alone. 

By the word of God is therefore clearly to be understood, as 
the context shows, the word of the New Testament revelation. 
Only, it is not to be supposed that in the genititive tov deou is 
expressed the antithesis to the X0709 1% atcofj^ of ver. 2. The 
genitive tov Oeov forms rather merely the antithesis to the first 
person plural (rmvSdaio/iev* ^^ Let us strive to enter into that 
rest, for nothing any longer fails on the part of God — ^the word 
of God is powerful.'' Only firom the context is it to be inferred 
as a thing self-evident, that the author speaks here of the word 
of God which we have heard, and not of the law of Moses. 

And thus ver. 12 certainly forms a supplementary antithesis 
to ver. 2 in respect of the matter (though not in a formally 
logical connection.) This deep and fine connection has, how- 
ever, by all commentators hitherto been overlooked. A portion 
of these commentators (many of the Fathers, Clericus, Bertholdt) 
have understood 6 X0709 in the sense in which it is used by John 
of the Son of God as pre-existent, and find in ver. 12 a reason 
why we ought to fear — because Christ, who as the pre-existent 
X0709 punished the Israelites, is so severe ; an explanation which 
is not consistent with the usus linguae of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (comp. i. 6, where Christ as pre-existent is denoted 
rather by 'irpariroKoq.) Another section of the critics (almost all 
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firom the Reformation downwards,) understood hj the X0709 rod 
Oeo?) the Word of God in respect of its minatory declarations,^ and 
find in the verse this sentiment : We mnst therefore beware of 
becoming an example, because the threatening predictions of 
Grod were so surely and powerfully ftdfilled. But, according to 
this, we should rather expect to find in ver. 12 the words : ^' fer 
the word of Grod is killing and wounding as a sword." Instead 
of this, we read of the quickness and penetrating eharpness of the 
word, a sharpness penetrating into the innermost joints and 
marrow, into the soul and spirit. These predicates form evidently 
an antithesis to the words of ver. 2 fiif (njyK€K€p<iafihw ry 
irlarei rok oKOwrcuru 

The predicates, now, according to our interpretation, explain 
themselves without great difficulty. The word of God (with 
which we have to do in the New Testament), the word of the 
revelation of the gospel in Christ, is living ^ chiefiy in opposition 
to the stiff, dead law, comp. Gal. iii. 21. The law is a dead 
fixing of the commands of God upon us,— as it stands, so it is. 
The gospel is nothing but an embodying of living love itself in 
living words, words which immediately take captive the heart 
The law kills because it is itself a dead letter, because it makes 
demands which it does not give strength to perform, the gospel is 
itself a living breath of love, and therefore it makes alive, there- 
fi)re it works out what it aims at, it is ivep^. 

The nature of its efficacy is now more particularly described 
as an innermost penetration of the innermost man, as a genuine 
cvyteepdwufu (comp. ver. 2.) It is sharper than every two-edged 
sword (Blorrofio^ that which has two mouths, then that which has 
two fore-sides and no back, thus used of a sword : two-edged 
comp. Hev. i. 16, ii. 12, LXX., Is. xi. 4, &c.) Not the deadly 
efficacy but the penetrating sharpness, is that which is meant to 
be set forth. This appears somewhat more clearly in the follow- 
ing member Siucvovf/Levo^y &c. ^' It (the word of God) penetrates 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, of the joints and 
the marrow.'' The first question that presents itself here is. 



^ Only Grotius says : Conyenit hoc omni verbo Dei, sed praecipue 
evangelic, still without ezplaming more particularly the connection with 
ver. 11. 
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whether this language is to be nnderstood as figorative or not ; 
ue, whether in ^hat is here predicated of the \0709 r. 6.^ we are 
to understand the language as properly a continuation of the 
figure of the sword (so that logically it would have to be extended 
thus : it penetrates as a sword which penetrates to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit, of joints and marrow), or whether we 
are to understand a real and literal efficacy of the word of 
Qod as such to be set forth in the words : the word of 
Grod pierces into soul and spirit, into marrow and bone (in 
which case only the latter expression would have to be taken 
as metonymical, or better still as a proverbial expression). 
Now, prima facie, it seems to be decisive against the latter and 
in favour of the former interpretation, that according to the 
latter, the author would be guilty of the inelegance of passing 
firom a statement which is proper and definite, viz. that the word 
of God penetrates soul and spirit, to one which is vague and 
proverbial — ^that it penetrates marrow and bone. But the former 
interpretation also is attended with a difficulty by no means 
inconsiderable. Namely : can the figure of a sharp sword be, 
generally speaking, represented in the words : the sword pene- 
trates even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit f Swords 
have to do surely with bodies, not with souls and spirits ! The 
most that can be said for this sense is, that the expression 
'^separation. of soul and spirit" may be understood as something 
equivalent to the separation of the body Ssmi the soul, and 
thex^ore as a mere designation of bodily death. In this case, we 
must either suppose that the expression is to be extended thus : 
'^ to the separation of the soul and the spirit from the body*^ 
(which, however, would destroy the parallelism with the following 
member apfi&v re koI fiveX&Vj while it cannot be perceived why 
the author should have named the spirit together with the 
soul, and why he did not rather simply say : '^pvxrj^ re xai <no- 
fMT09.) Or, we must, with Olshausen, have recourse to the 
conjecture that the author, under the idea of bodily death, had 
in his mind the consummation of a trichotomy, the separation of 
the soul firom the spirit as well as firom the body. 

This leads us, however, to a second question, the determination 
of which is indispensable, ere we are at liberty to return to the 
first. The question is this : must we understand as connected by re 
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Kai two thinge closely united toUh each other hy nature^ or two things 
which have grown up together y between which the sword (or the word 
of Grod as a sword) penetrates, and which it is to separate from 
each other f So that the sotil should be viewed as having grown 
npon the spirit, the apfio^ on the /tiueXo?, somewhat in the same 
way as the bark on the wood, and the sword cuts through between 
them somewhat in the same way as a knife separates the bark 
from the wood. Or, are we to understand re koI as connecting 
two things lying deep, of which, howeyer, the second lies still 
deeper than the first, so that the sword (or the divine word as a 
sword) first of all, generally speaking, penetrates to them, and 
then, moreover, penetrates through the first to the second ? Thus 
the spirit would be viewed as being in somewhat the same relation 
to the soul, as the innermost kernel of a fruit is to the core, and 
the sword as a knife which cuts into the core, nay, into the 
innermost kernel itself. The word fiepiafio^ is not at all decisive 
in favour of the first interpretation ; what is spoken of is a sepa- 
ration as well of the soul as of the spirit, as well of the joints as 
of the marrow, but not a separation of the soul from the spirit, of 
the joints from the marrow. This very re Kai is rather in favour 
of the second interpretation. 

But a certain solution of the question must be obtained, first 
of all, firom a closer consideration of the two pairs of things 
themselves. Could the author have had before his mind a 
separation of the soul from the spirit in general ? In support of 
this, reference is made to the bibUcal trichotomy of body, soul, 
and spirit which meets us in 1 Thess. v. 23. There is undoubt- 
edly a trichotomy in that passage ; but whether by this is to be 
understood any such mechanical construction of man out of three 
parts or substances ; whether it involves the possibility that the 
soul and the spirit can be cut asimder from each other, so that 
each may stand by itself, is indeed very much to be questioned. 
The Holy Scripture certainly distinguishes the soul fix>m the 
body, and the spirit firom the body, and the soul firom the spirit. 
But nowhere does it represent the body as outwardly separable 
from the soul. The present body is a a-A/ia y^vxi^Kov (1 Cor. xv. 
44), and the y^vx^fcov hvai belongs to its essence. Separated 
from the soul, it is no longer " body," but " corpse ;" every atom 
in it is qualitatively difierent as soon as the soul is severed from 
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it ; the body is throughout a quickened, animated, li^i^gy active 
material ; the corpse is but a material subject to chemical laws. 
Now, as a '^ bodjr" separated from the soul is a nonentity, much 
less can we conceive of a soul separated from the spirit. The 
same '^vxn which, by its separation from the body, has changed 
it into a corpse, is called as such also mmffia (Luke xxiv. 37), a 
sure proof that soul and spirit are still more identical than soul 
and body. But how are we to explain the circumstance, that in 
1 Thess. V. 23, and Heb. iv. 12, soul and spirit are dUtinguiahed 
from each other? Soul is the designation of that K/e-^entre of 
individuality given by nature^ proceeding from natural generation, 
and bringing with it from nature (as being a thing not fresy but 
subject to the influence of nature) certain definite qualities and 
dispositions. The irrational animal has also this physical centre 
of life. But that of man is, according to his nature, immortal ; 
the chirf endowment which he has brought along with him is 
that of self-consciousness in the higher sense, and with this, the 
consciousness of Grod; thus liis nature possesses the internal 
necessity of developing itself on the basis of individuality given 
by nature, to a self-determining personality y to fill itself with an 
endless existence. And thus the same centre of life^ viewed as 
self-conscious, bears the name otirvevfia. The irveviia is "^^vx^ in 
respect of its fundamental quality derived from nature, the '^jn/X'^ 
is irvevfia in respect ofits personal development. This then affords 
also a complete explanation of the passage in 1 Tliess. v. 23. 
The whole man, — spirit, soul, and body, is to be preserved 
blameless. The keeping blameless of the soul can certainly be 
distinguished from that of the spirit, without its being necessary 
to infer fit)m this, that the soul is a second substance separable 
fix)m the spirit. The body is kept blameless, when it is shielded 
from disease and preserved from vicious defilement, the soul, 
when it is preserved from insanity (distraction of the soul, frenzy), 
and pollution through unregulated instincts and passions, the 
spirit, when it is protected against error and sin. 

We cannot, therefore, speak of a separation of the soul from 
the spirit (and with this the possibility falls to the ground of 
comprehending the fiepiafiMy &c., under the figure of the sword.) 
On the other hand, an excellent sense is evolved when we regard 
the soul as something lying deep within man, the spirit as lying 
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still deeper, and the word of God as penetrating into the souly and 
thence still deeper^ even into the spirit. For, the first and more 
superficial effect of the gospel is, that it in many ways stirs and 
moves the mind, — the complex assemblage of feelings deimd 
from nature, — ^it involuntarily seizes the mind, binds and disturbs 
it. This stirring and arresting effect on the y^v^ii it exercises in 
wider circles also among the unawakened, it exercises this effect 
in national churches upon the nation, sinks itself into the heart 
as a still slumbering seed-corn, keeps hold of the man although 
he may not yet, by any free act of his own, have decided in 
favour of the gospel and its reception, and works on in the sphere 
of the soulj produces a strange and unaccountable uneasiness, and 
again gives comfort like a sofl balm ; in all this, it is only the 
'^(rux'i which has experienced its power. Soon, however, it pen^ 
trates still deeper, works no longer merely in the sphere of the 
involuntary activities of the soul, where no conscious resistance is 
made to it, but penetrates into the watchfully conscious life of 
the thoughts, passes fix>m the ivOvfir^au^ to the evvoiou^ obtains for 
itself a place in the sphere of the conscious will and voluntaiy 
thought, and carries on its plea with the old Adam in the clear 
light of day, until the man is driven to a final decision for or 
against the gospeL 

The second member apfi&v re koX fiveK&v serves most fully to 
establish the interpretation we have given. With as little reason 
can it be said that the apfjLoi have grown upon the fLuekoly as the 
soul upon the spirit. MveXo? is the marrow, fiveXoi are the 
' pieces of marrow in the cavities of the bones. 'Apfi6<:j literally 
joint, can be taken either in the signification of limb or of joint* 
The marrow grows neither together with the limbs nor the joints, 
^but fenns the inmost kernel of the limbs, and if we adopt the 
signification limb, we have, here again, two things named which 
are concentrically related to each other. It is not meant, there- 
fore, that the marrow and the limb are severed from each other, 
but something is spoken of which cuts not merely into the 
members, but through the bones into the innermost marrow. 
Or, if we prefer the signification ^'oin^ something is spoken o^ 
which not merely pierces as a common sword into the place of 
the cartilaginous joint, and in ibis way separates, for example, 
the under from the upper part of the arm at the elbow, but 
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»^hich penetrates also through and through to the marrow 
tubes. 

But what is this something which has this penetrating power t 
The separation of soul and spirit must, as we have seen, be taken 
in the proper sense, and referred to the word of Godj not, in a 
figurative sense, to the sword. Can, then, this separation of 
joints and marroWy which is grammatically included with the 
foregoing in a single fiepia^^y be referred to anything else than 
to the word of God ? And yet can it with any propriety be said 
of the word of God, that it cuts into the joints, nay even into the 
marrow ? This brings us back to the first question which, as it will 
be remembered, was left undetermined. — ^I do not think we are 
warranted in charging the author with an inelegant recurrence 
firom the thing to the figure ; but the words in question seem 
capable of the easiest explanation, by supposing a rhetorical 
intermixture of two ideas which are logically to be separated, such 
as we have already observed in chap. ii. 18, iii. 3. With logical 
precision, the idea would be expressed thus : ^^ The word of Grod 
is still sharper than a sword ; for a sword cuts generally only into 
the soft flesh (soft, offering less resistance), but the word of Grod 
cuts not only into the (passive) soul, but even into the (free and 
conscious) spirit ; it therefore resembles a sword which pene* 
trates not merely into the members, but (through the bones) into 
the marrow.'' This chain of ideas the author puts into a more 
concise form thus : '^ The word of God is sharper than every two- 
edged sword, inasmuch as it penetrates to the dividing asundw 
as well of spirit as of soul" thus resembling a sword which pierces * 
even to the separation of the parts), ^^ as well of the marrow as 
of the joints." 

Kpvritco^ ipOv^i^a-eup tioi iwowiv KapSta^ — in these words lies 
the explanation of what was meant by the cutting asunder of soul 
and spirit, ^EvOvfii^ei^ are the natural desires and passions 
(not the evil (mly) which involuntarily and undisturbed find 
play in the natural man. The word of the gospel ialls into 
these like a leavening, a \6709 fcpiritco^ f.e. not as a xpin^, a 
jui^e, but as having a critical or separating efiisct upon them. It 
causes a movement, a fenaieBtation, an unavoidable disquiet 
among the more uaconscions and slumbering impulses and pas- 
sions ; the man feels himself no longer .happy, no longer inno- 
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Cent in the indulgence of inclinations to which he yielded before 
with undisturbed pleasure ; he feels himself no longer satisfied 
with enjoyments and delights, which before were the ideal after 
which he strove. The word of God, however, exercises this 
sifting, rebuking, awakening, and comforting power, not merely 
on the iv0vfAii<T€i^, but also on the Iwoiai (1 Pet. i. 12), the 
opinions, the maxims and principles which have been formed on 
the basis of the natural man, as the result of the conscious and 
free exercise of the mind. This power it has, because, as the 
word of that grace in the highest manifestation of which the 
holiness of God remained altogether unscathed, it both forgives 
and judges the same sin in the heart of man, at one and the same 
time, and by one and the same act. On the cross of Christ the 
guilt has been atoned for, and the sin which brought Christ to 
the cross at the same time condemned, and held up as an object 
of abhorrence to all who love the propitiator. Thus has this 
word of wonder, the wonder of all words, the power to comfort 
without seducing into levity, to shake without plunging into 
despair. It draws while it rebukes, it sift» while it draws ; the 
man cannot set himself free from it who has once heard it ; its 
gentleness will not allow him to cast it from him, and as he holds 
it fast he escapes not also from its sifling severity. It has in one 
word — ^a barb. The law of Moses rebukes the deed done ; the 
word of the gospel works upon the source whence actions proceed, 
the mind, the heart ; it judges before the deed is done not after ; 
it is living; its judging consists in making better, in sanctifying 
the inner man of the heart, and thus extending its efficacy to 
the outward life. 

Ver. 13. In these words, in which a power of vision is ascribed 
to the word of God {'* nothing is hid firom its eyes"), we have an 
instance of that familiar tropical application of this faculty, which 
is wont to be made to any illuminating body^ and are by no 
means under the necessity of recurring to that unsuitable inter- 
pretation which explains the word of God of a person. We can 
say with perfect propriety : ^^ the sun looks on us, before the sun 
everything lies open, nothing is hid from it ; the stars look into 
the night" — ^we caif say this without representing the sun and 
ihe stars as personal beings. So here : all things lie open before 

the word of the gospel, jsimply because this word throws its light 

l2 
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upon and illuminates all things, even the most secret motions of 
the heart. 

TQaxn^^"^} to ^ii<l ^^d neck, is said, according to the view of 
the later critics (since Perizonins), to have received the signifi- 
cation ^' to put in the pillory" (because those who were put in 
the pilloiy had their neck bent downwards), and firom this came 
the signification : to lay open. There is no necessity, however, 
for such an explanation. The explanation given by old Greek 
scholiasts is the true one : rpaxn^&^j to bend any one's neck 
baekwardSf and thereby to lay bare the throat, hence in general : 
to lay bare. 

AvToO refers, of course, back to Xoyo^y not to 0€ov, by which 
the thought would be entirely destroyed. With as little reason 
can it be regarded as pointing forwards to wpo^ ov (in the sense 
of ite€lvov)j so that we should have to translate the words thus : 
'< all things are open to the eyes of that with which we have to 
do,** and as if this were to be distinguished from the Xiya^ rav 
0€ov ver. 12, as something different. It is self-evident that both 
genitives avrov point iHuhwards to 6 X0709 rot) deot). 

The relative dause irph^ hv fffjuv 6 X0709 is therefore dependent 
on an avrov already sufficiently definite in iteelff and does not 
serve the purpose of giving a definiteness to avrovy but contains a 
new and additional idea. That X0709 does not here again denote the 
word of God, but has a different signification firom what it has in 
ver. 12, is likewise evident. Luther, Schulz, Vater, and others take 
it in the signification ^^ speech, address," and irpo^ in the signifi- 
cation ^^ in reference to," and the whole clause is analogous to 
the words in chap. v. 11 irepl ov (iroXif^) ^fuv o \0709. They 
rendered it, accordingly, thus : " before the eyes of the word 0/ 
which we speak" But this additional clause would be altogether 
insipid, superfluous, and useless. Others therefore sought to find a 
weightier meaning in the words. Following the Peschito Chrys., 
Theophyl., Theodoret, Schmid, Michaelis assigned to the word 
X0709 the signification, ^^ reckoning," which it has in the phrase 
Xiyov airoSiSopai (for example xiii. 17), and rendered : ^' of which 
we have to give account." This sense is not even suitable to the 
right explanation of o Xiyo^ r. 0., nor is it consistent with the 
right explanation of- ver. 12, in which, as we have seen, it is not 
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the judicial threatenings of God's word that are spoken of. 
Moreover, this sense will not admit of being justified on gram- 
matical grounds, as X0709 itrrl alone cannot stand for X070? arro- 
Sorio^ itrvL With much more reason, Calvin, Kuinoel, and De 
Wette take X0709 in the general signification, res, negotium, and 
render: '^with which we have to do." This explanation is 
doublj recommended if we were justified in finding in ver. 12 a 
material antithesis to ver. 2, the antithesis, namely, between the 
X0709 7% oKorf; which was spoken to the contemporaries of 
Moses and could not profit them, and the X0709 rob deov ver. 12, 
which is living and powerful, and by which, aeeording to the 
context, is to be understood the New Testament word of God in 
Christ. We have just observed in ver. 12, that this antithesis is 
in no way expressed in the words X0709 rov Oeov (inasmuch as 
the genitive 0eov must be referred to a totally different anti- 
thesis) ; we see now, however, that the author has by no means 
left that antithesis without marked and definite expression. With 
intentional emphasis, he places quite at the end (and this very 
position gives it a peculiar force) the relative clause irp^ Sv rifiw 
i yUffo^j ^^ with which we have to do," in which the emphasb must 
be laid on the i}/ay. (In the German translation the ainov 
must be rendered not by ^^ deqenigen" by only by the possess, 
pron. On this, however, no relative can, according to the rules of 
the German language, be dependent, so that this relative clause, 
even in order rightly to express the emphasis which rests upon 
it, must be connected with the subject of the clause in ver. 12.) 

Ver. 14 — 16. In the last verses the striking comparison 
between the dead, outward, legal word of Moses, which could not 
take away the disobedience of the Israelites, nor lead them to the 
true rest, and the Uicing penetrating word of the new covenant was 
brought to a dose* From this now flows as a direct conse- 
quence, that we have therefore {cAv) in Christ not merely a 
second Moses, that we have in him more than a lawgiver, that 
we have in him who has gone for us and before us into the 
eternal Sabbath rest of the heavenly sanctuary, a High Priests 

This conclusion of the second section of the second part is, as 
we have already observed, on chap. ii. 17 completely parallel 
with the conclusion of the second section of the first part. In 
the first part it was shown that the Son is sttperior to the angels ; 
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Of in his peraoriy becatue in him the eternal frpesr&roteo^ became 
man ; 6, in his tvorky because in him as the first-fruits man is 
raised to the dominion over the universe^ and ov^r all heavens ; 
and, Cy this is effected because Christ as the messenger of God 
{aTToaroXos;) in things pertaining to men, united with this the 
office of hiffh priestly representative of men (ap)(^L€p€v^) in things 
pertaining to God. In the second part, it has now been shown 
that the Son is superior to Moses ; a, in his person^ as tlie San in 
the perfect house to the servant in the typical house ; 6, in his 
workj because he first opened up the waj for man to the true 
Sabbatical rest into which he himself entered before ; and firom 
this it follows, e, that he joined to the office of a second Moses — 
a divinely commissioned leader out of captivity — ^the office of a 
high priest. The author having thus been led from these two 
difierent starting-points to the idea of the dfyxf^pev^^ now pro- 
ceeds to place upon the two first parts which may be viewed as 
the pillars of the arch, the third part which forms the key-stone, 
chap, vi., vii. 

It will appear from what has been said that the particle oSvf 
ver. 14, is to be taken in its usual signification, as marking 
an inference to be drawn firom the foregoing, and as closely 
connecting ver. 14 — 16 with ver. 10 — 13. Those err furthest 
firom the right understanding of the passage, who think (as 
Tboluck and Bleek) that the author lefl his proper theme at chap, 
iii. 1, lost himself, so to speak, in a digression which had no 
proper connexion with the subject^ and that he now takes a sudden 
leap back to the path he had left, so that ovv here is to be taken 
in a resumptive signification, and as referring to the end of chap, 
ii. (^^ Seeing then that we have, as has before been said, an 
high priest," &c.) With more reason it was already perceived 
1>y Calvin, that the author has compared Christ first with the 
angels, then (according to his plan) with Moses, and that he now 
intends to pass to a third point ; only he failed to perceive that 
the idea with which the 14th verse begins, really follows as an 
inference from ver. 10 — 13, and thought therefore that oSp must 
be taken in the signification atqui ; ^^ now fiurther," which the 
word never has, and of which, as has been already said, there 
is no need. 

Now it is not, of course, to be thought that all the epithets 
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which are assigned to Christ in ver. 14 — 16, are enumerated 
with the view of exhibiting the diasiihilarily between Christ and 
the Old Testament high priests, and the inferiority of the latter ; 
for a comparison of this Idnd between Christ and the Old Testa- 
ment high priest first begins at the third principal part, which 
immediately follows, and is there (chid)), v. 1, ss.) expressly 
introduced by the general enumeration of the necessary requisites 
for the high priesthood {for every high priest^ &c.). Here, on 
the other hand, we have simply the inference drawn from ver, 
10 — 13, that to Christ belongs in general the high priestly calling 
(together with that of a second Moses.) All the epithets that 
are here assigned to him have rather the object, therefore, of 
showing the similarity between Christ and a high priest, or. in 
other words, to vindicate the subsumption of Jesus under the 
idea of high priest. Ver. 14 — 16 do not at all belong to the 
third part, but quite as much to the second as chap. ii. 17, 18 to 
the first part ; and Hugo von St Cher showed a much truer and 
deeper insight into the meaning and aim of the passage than the 
majority of later critics, when he commenced a new chapter with 
the words ira^ yiip ap^icpeu^* 

^Afyx^iepia fUyav; ap^^pev9 signifies by itself ^'high priest;" 
fiir^a^ does not therefore serve to complete the idea^ of high 
priest (as is the case when it stands along with a mere t€p€U9, 
when 6 Upeif^ 6 fUyw: «■ ^Tlian tni3n ^^ to be rendered by 
<^the high priest," as for example chap. x. 21), but /i€7a9 has 
here the independent force of an attribute. It follows, however, 
from what has before been said, that Christ is not here by the 
adjective fUya^, as by a diff. specif., placed in opposition to 
the Old Testament high priest, as the great high priest to the 
small, but that fxeya^ here simply takes the place of an epitheton 
naturale (just as in chap. xiii. 20, in the words top iroifUva r&v 
irpofiarmv rov fiiyav.) In like manner, the words BuXriXvOoTa tou9 
ovpcofoxs^ which point back immediately to ver. 11 (comp. however 
also chap. vii. 26, ix. 11), serve simply to indicate an act of 
Christ wherein he appears analogous to the high priest ; which 
also justifies the author in calling him an apx^pev^. These 
words ZUkriKvBirray &c., contain therefore a supplementary 
explanation of the vis conclusionis indicated by ovv. Because 
Christ has gone before as the first-fruits of humanity through the 
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heavens into the eternal substantial rest, there to prepare a 
habitation for ns, therefore^ and in so far^ was his act analogous 
not to what was done by Moses, but rather to the business of 
those high priests who in like manner entered into the earthly 
holy of holies. (That the entrance was again also different from 
that of the Old Testament high priests is indeed implied in these 
words, although it is not here urged. It is rather the difference 
between Christ and Moses that is here urged ; all that is here 
urged is, that Christ in virtue of his being at the same time also 
a high priest, is superior to Moses.) 

On the ovpapoi comp. our remarks on chap. i. 3. The ovpor' 
vol in the plural^ through which Jesus has passed to the right 
hand of God, are here the difierent spheres of the creature, the 
atmospheric, the planetary heavens, the heavens of the fixed stars 
and the angels. He is gone into the dwelling-place in space of the 
absolute, finished, absolutely undisturbed revelation of the Father. 

Jems the Son of God, a brief repetition of the idea unfolded 
in chap, ii., that in the person of the incarnate irpa>TOTo/ro9, who 
as incarnate is called the Son of Gody man is exalted to the right 
hand of God. 

Because, therefore, we have in the person of this Jesus an 
high priest, and not a mere Moses redivivus, because he is, in 
virtue of this, so much superior to Moses, we must ^^ hold fast 
the New Testament con^sion, and are not at liberty to give 
this an inferior and subordinate place to that of the Old Testa- 
ment. Kpareivy not " seize," but " hold fast," the opposite of 
irapapliew ii. 1, irapaniirreiv vi. 6. 

In ver. 15 there follows not an argument or motive for the 
exhortation Kpar&fiev; for this has already its motive in the 
words having an high priest; besides, the circumstance that 
Christ sympathises with our weakness, and was tempted like 
us, contains no motive for that exhortation ; for this being 
tempted is not a peculiar characteristic of the New Testar 
ment high priest, not a prerogative of the new covenant, but 
a quality which belongs to him in common with the Old Testar 
ment high priests. In ver. 15 we have rather an explana- 
tion of the clause. We have an high priest. The author shows 
that Christ was not wanting in the chief requisite necessary to 
an high priest in general. (In ver. 15, therefore, there is no 
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such thing as a comparison between Christ and Aaron. The 
Old Testament high priests were in Kke manner able to 9ympa* 
thise* Comp. chap. vi. 1. ^^ Every high priest enters into office 
as one taken firom among men^ for the benefit of men in their 
relation to Grod.") 

Bnt to what extent Christ was able to sympathise with our 
infirmities, and what is to be tmderstood by these infirmities, 
appears most clearly firom the words which follow : Having been 
tempted in all things like aa we are^ without ein. (At ofjuotorfjra 
the ^fi&v which of course is to be understood, is omitted, as in 
Ephes. iii. 18.) We must here, first of all, endeavour to obtain 
a clear idea of what is meant by being tempted. Being tempted 
is, on the one hand, something difierent firom being seduced; 
on the other hand, however, it is something difi^erent firom mere 
physical suffering. He who is seduced stands not in a purely 
passive relation, but with his own will acquiesces in the will 
of the seducer ; he who is tempted is as such, purely passive. 
This, however, is no merely physical passivity ; headache as such 
is no Treipaa-fAo^. In order rightly and fiiUy to apprehend the 
idea involved in Treipacfio^, we must keep in view the opposition 
between nature and spirit, between involtmtary physical life and 
fireely conscious life, natural dispositions and culture, original 
temperament and passions and personal character, a given situ- 
ation and the manner of conduct. Christ as true man had a truly 
human physical life, experienced the afiections of joy and sorrow, 
of pleasure and aversion, of hope and fear and anxiety, just as 
we do. He was capable of enjoying the innocent and tranqiul 
pleasures of life, and he felt a truly human shrinking firom suf- 
fering and death ; in short, he was in the sphere of the involuntary 
life of the soul passively susceptible as we are. But there is a 
moral obligation lying upon every man, not to let himself be 
mastered by his natural afiections which in themselves are alto^ 
gether sinlessy but rather to acquire the mastery over them. This 
will be most evident in reference to temperaments. That one 
man is naturally of a sanguine temperament is no sin ; but if he 
should allow himself to be hurried into rage by his temperament, 
instead of laying a check upon it, this is sin. To be of a phleg- 
matic temperament is no sin ; but to fall into habits of sloth, by 
giving place to this temperament, is sin. Thus every tempera- 
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ment involves peculiar temptations. The case is similar with 
reference to the affections. That I feel joy in an innocent 
and qoiet life is no sin ; but were I placed in a position in 
which such happiness of life could be acquired or maintained 
only by the neglect of a duty, then it is my duty to suppress 
that feeling which is sinless in itself, — that innocent sensation, — 
and to sacrifice my pleasure to duty. And in as far as I shall still 
be susceptible of that natural affection of pleasure which I have 
sacrificed, in so far will it be to me in my peculiar position a 
tempkUion. That a poor man loves his children, and cannot 
bear that they should perish of hunger, is in itself a natural sin- 
less affection ; but let him be so placed as that without danger of 
discovery he could steal a piece of money, then that natural affec- 
tion becomes to him a temptation. 

Now, it is quite clear that a man may, in this way, find him- 
self in the situation of being temptedj without its being necessary 
to suppose that there is therefore in him any evil inclination. 
The poor man may be a trulj honest Chrbtian man ; the objec- 
tive temptation is there ; the thought is present to his mind in 
all the force of the natural affection : ^^ If I were at liberty to 
take this gold, how I might appease the hunger of my children ; " 
but at the same time he has an immediate and lively conscious- 
ness of his duty, and not a breath of desire moves within him to 
take the gold ; he knows that he dare not do this ; it is a settled 
thing with him that he is no thief. — So was it in reference to 
Christ's temptation ; he was tempted " in every respect," in joy 
and sorrow, in fear and hope, in the most various situations, but 
witliout sin ; the being tempted was to him purely />a«nv«, purely 
objective; throughout the whole period of his life he renounced 
the pleasures of life for which he had a natural eitsceptibilityy be-- 
cause he could retain these only by compliance with the carnal 
hopes of the Messiah entertained by the multitude, and he main- 
tained this course of conduct in spite of the prospect which became 
ever more and more sure, that his faithfulness and persecution 
would lead him to suffering and death, of which he felt a natural 
fear. That susceptibility of pleasure and this fear, were what 
tempted him — ^not sinful inclinations but pure, innocent, natural 
affections, belonging essentially to human nature.^ 

^ Henoe the error of the Irvinites in thinking that it is impossihle to 

1 
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It is evident, that a distinction is to be drawn between this 
being tempted teithout sin and that temptation in whith the sinful, 
fiillen man « is drawn away of his own Inst and enticed" (i.e. the 
subjective operation of a sinful desire^ in an objective situation 
which demands the suppression of a natural affection in itself 
good.) That this species of temptation found any place in the 
sinless one, is denied in the words : without sin. Christ, as 
Olshausen well observes, possessed in his estate of humiliation 
not indeed the non posse peccare, but certainly like Adam the 
posse non peccare*. 

Ver. 16. brings the second section of the second part, and, 
therewith, this part itself to a full and formal conclusion. We 
have here, however, not merely the old admonition of merely 
general import : not to lose the benefits of the new covenant from 
a false attachment to the forms of the old covenant ; the admo- 
nition is given here in a special form, namely, to hold fast the 
grace of God, and to come with joyfulness to the throne of grace. 
In speaking of this throne of grace, the author had certainly not 
in his mind the f^-^fg^ (which indeed is called " mercy-seat" only 

in Luther^s translation, but not in the original, nor in the Sept., 
and which was in reality a simple " cover^' or " lid") ; the author 
in an exhortation to hold fast the specifically Christian element 
in the atonement of Christ, would assuredly not have expressed 
himself in a form peculiar to the Jewish cultus. The throne of 
grace is simply the throne of God, but of God as a reconciled 
father in Christ : They are to draw near to God not as a judge 
but as a gracious father for Christ's sake. 

**Iva \afioifJL€v eXeop /cal x^P^^ eupto/ieif ek euKaipov fioi^Oeiavy 
that we may receive mercy and find grace to a seasonable help 
(as seasonable help.) Evicaxpo^^ opportunus, not ^^ in time of 
need," but simply the opposite of an axaipo^ fioj]0€ia, a help 
which comes too late. Ek cannot, grammatically considered, intro- 
duce the time of the receiving sjiAjindingyhut only the end and result 
thereof. (" That we may receive mercy, &c. to a seasonable 
help" =« that the mercy which we receive may take the form of 
a help coming still at the right time ; i.e. to give the sense in 

hold the real temptation of Christ without the supposition of an inward 
evil inclinHtion. 
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Other words : that we, so long as it is yet time, and we have 
something still to help ns, may receive mercy and find grace.) 

This concluding exhortation to haye recourse to gracsj forms 
also at the same time the transition to the following part. ^^Let 
us come to the throne of grace,'' the author has just said. Forth- 
with he himself follows his own admonition, and goes with his 
readers before the throne of grace, and begins the consideration 
of the high prieBtly calling of Christ. 
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PART THIRD. 



(Chap. V. — ^vii.) 

CHBIST AND THE HIOH PRIEST. 

Hugo Ton St Cher has, here again^ shown a happy tact in 
making a new chapter begin with the words tra^ ykp apx^p^v^' 
On the first superficial view, one might be tempted to (»nnect 
chap. y. 1 — 10 with chap. iv. 14 — 16^ because in both passages 
we find a comparison between Christ and the Old Testament 
high priest (a comparison, too, which has respect to the points 
of similarity.) But, to say nothing of the formal conclusion in 
iy. 16, a closer yiew of the contents will show us that a new part 
begins with y. 1, which (as before at ii. 17 s.) was merely inti- 
mated, and for which the way was prepared in iy. 14 ss. In 
chap. iy. 14 the writer had already come to speak of the highest 
and last point in the high-priestly work of Christ ; the compari- 
son with Moses and Joshua had led him to the high-priestly 
entrance of Christ into the Sabbdtical rest of the heayenly 
sanctuary. In chap. y. 1, on the contrary, he begins again, so 
to speak, at the lowest point and goes upwards, specifying one 
by one the requisites for the office of High Priest, and proying 
whether these requisites are found in Christ. (Eyery high priest 
must, in the first place, be taken firom among men yen 1 — 3, 
secondly, howeyer, must be called of God to his office yer. 4. 
Christ was truly called of God yer. 5, 6, but at the same time 
he was true man, yer. 7 — 9.) These points of similarity, how- 
eyer, lead him of themselyes to the points of difierence between 
Christ and Aaron, to the Melchisedec-natnre of the priesthood 
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of Christ, which new theme he intimates in ver. 10, and, 
after a somewhat lengthy digression of a hortatory character, 
treats it in detail in chap. vii. In chap. vii. he then takes up 
the threads of argument laid down in chap. ii. and chap, iv., and 
is at length led back to the idea, which was already only briefly 
intimated in chap. iv. 14 (the entrance of Christ into the heavenly 
the true holy of holies) as the highest point at which he aims. 
The entire part, therefore, chap. v. 1 — chap. vii. 28, forms the 
exposition of the theme that was merely intimated in chap. ii. 
17, and chap. iv. 14. And thus we are convinced that chap. iv. 
14 — 16 forms in reality the conclusion of the second principal 
part, in like manner as chap. ii. 17, 18 that of the first part, and 
that the true and proper commencement of the third part is to be 
placed at chap. v. 1. 

We infer also from what has just been said, that the third part 

is, as a whole, parallel in its arrangement with the two first parts. 

It, too, falls into two sections^ (1, chap. v. 1 — 10, similarity between 

Christ and Aaron ; 2, dissimilarity between Christ and Aaron, 

similarity with Melchisedec), and here also, these two sections are 

markedly separated from each other by an admonitory piece 

inserted between them (chap. v. 11 — ^vi. 20.) That this hortatory 

piece in the third part is longer and fuller than in the two first 

parts can create no surprise. Already was that of the second 

part (extending from the 7th to the 19th verse of chap. 3) longer 

than that of the first part (chap. ii. 1 — 4) ; in this third part 

it extends to twenty-four verses, and thus shows itself even 

outwardly as the last part of an admonition, which from its 

commencement onwards, gradually becomes more urgent and 

inore full. But in its internal character also, as we shall see, it 

stands in very close connexion with the chapter which follows. 

And a longer resting-place was necessary before this seventh 

chapter, not merely on accotmt of the greater difficulty of its 

contents, but chiefly also because chap. vii. does not connect 

immediately with chap. v. 10, but at once points back to H;he 

train of thought in chap. i. — ii., iiL — ^iv., and weaves into an 

ingenious web all the threads formerly laid down. Chap. vii. is 

not merely the second section of the third part, but forms at once 

the key-stone of the first and second parts, and the basis of the 

fourth pi^t (the argument that the-sanctnary into which Chri§[t 
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entered is the true sanctuary, of which the Old Testament temple 
and worship were only a type.) Nay, the seventh chapter may 
thus be said to form properly the kernel and central point of the 
whole epistle. 



SECTION FIRST. 
(Chap. V. 1—10.) 

CHRIST AND AARON. 

Ver. 1. rdp is not aigmnentative, but explicative, and intro- 
duces the exposition of the theme intimated in iv. 14 — 16, to the 
closer consideration and laying to heart of which a charge was 
implicitly given in ver. 16. — Other interpreters have understood 
yap as argumentative, and entirely misapprehending the clear 
structure of thought in these ten verses, have taken ver. 1 as 
helping to prove what is said in iv. 15. ^^ Christ must have 
sympathy with our infirmities, for even human high priests have 
sympathy with sins." Thus the high priests taken from among 
men would here be opposed to Christ as one not taken from among 
men, and an inference drawn a minori ad majus. But if this 
interpretation is to be received, we miss here, first of all, a xal or 
Kaiirep before the. wcnrds i^ avOpanrwv 7iafifiav6fiev<y; ; then the 
words inrkp avOpinrwv KadtoTarat and rh irpa^ rov Beov would be 
quite superfluous ; thirdly, we should expect \ff4>0€kj and 
finally, the words ef avOpmrmv \mfifiav6fA€vo^ would not even 
form a dear antithesis to Christ, who also was to be included 
among those bom of woman. Nay, even the vis conclusionis in 
that argum. a minori would be very doubtful ; firom the fiict that 
sinful men are indulgent towards the oTVPij/Aara of others, it 
cannot be all at once inferred that the sinless one must have been 
much more indulgent. 

We therefore understand the proposition in ver. 1 not as a 
special, but as a general one. Nothing is intended to be said of 
the human high priests in opposition to Christ, but the intention 
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rather is to enumerate the reqtiisites which every high priest must 
have. ' That these requisites were found in Christ, and in how 
fiir they belonged to him, is then shown in ver. 5 — 10. Thus 
then ver. 1 — 4 form a sort of major proposition, ver. 5 — 10 a 
minor proposition (which implicitlj contains the self^vident 
conclusion.) 

Of course, the words e^ av6pinr<ov XofifiaifOfievo^ cannot be the 
attribute belonging to the subject of the sentence, but must be 
viewed as in apposition to the predicate. The right rendering is 
not ; ^^ Everjr high priest taken from among men is ordained for 
men," but ^^ Every high priest is as one taken from among men, 
ordained for men in their relation to God." And it is further to 
be observed, that the words taken from among men express the 
principal ideoy while the proof of the neceeeity of this is given in 
the words ie ordained for men. The form in which this proof is 
given is, that the being taken from among men expresses the 
ground of the possibility of the being ordained for men. Expressed 
in a logical form, it would stand thus : Every high priest can 
appear before God for men, only in virtue of his being taken from 
among men. (We found precisely the same logical form at chap, 
iv. 6, 7.) 

It is men whom the high priest is to represent, and that ^^ in 
their relation to Grod," r^ 9rpo9 rov Beov (comp. chap. ii. 17, 
where the same idea was briefly hinted which is here ex professo 
carried out ;) therefore must every high priest himself be taken 
out of meny out of the number of men ; this is the first requisite of 
every high priest* This requisite is now further explained. He 
is ordained or appointed for men as their representative before 
God, not as Moses, to receive the law in their stead, but to offer 
sacrifices for them, ji&pa is not the more general, and dvalai 
the more special term, for inrkp aixapm&v refers to irpoa^pg^ and 
therefore also to both S£pa and Bvalau These two terms are 
(just like ripara and ofj/xeta) only two designations of one and 
the same thing, regarded from different points of view. Sacrifices 
are called S&paj because the person for whom the atonement is 
to be made gives them to the priest for God ; they are called 
Owrlaiy because they must be slain in order to. have an atoning 
efficacy. The person whose guilt is to be atoned for must take 
the victim from his own properttfy that it may appear as a repre- 
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sentative of himself; and then the victun must saifer the death 
which its owner had deserved. 

In vers. 2, 3 this first requisite of the high priest is still 
further illustrated. Every high priest is set up as one taken 
from among men, that he may ofier sacrifices (zs one who am 
rightly judge respecting the sinners who bring them. The mecha- 
nical offering of the sacrifices is not enough ; a psychologically 
just estimate of the particular case of him for whom the atonement 
is to be made, must precede the offering. 

NoW| this is a point which, so far as I know, no commentator 
has rightly understood. To look at the passage, first of all, 
grammatically, the word iierpunraJd^iv is a term invented by the 
Peripatetics, which afterwards passed into the general language. 
The best explanation of the term is given by Diog. Laert. v. 31, 
when he represents Aristotle as saying that the wise man is not 
airaJBij^ but fAerpuyiraOi]^, The term involves an antithesis at 
once to the want and the excess of the passions ; it denotes the 
application of Aristotle's cardinal virtue ^aorr)^ to the sphere of 
the iradff. Hence, it may quite agreeably to the context signify ; 
^^ firm" in relation to suffering, ^' mild" in relation to the offender, 
*^ indulgent" in reference to the erring. (So in Appian, Josephus, 
especially in Philo and Clem. Alex.) Many commentators would 
therefore, without more ado, understand the term here also as 
signifying ^^ to be indulgent," but, as we shall soon see, improperly 
so. The term dyvSrjfia does not denote sin in general, but a 
particular class of sins. It is well known, that by no means all 
trespasses and crimes were, under the old covenant, atoned for 
by sacrifice, but wilfully wicked transgressions of the law (irapa* 
ficurei^) were required to be punished, and could be expiated and 
atoned for only by the endurance of the penalty. Those sins 
alone which had been committed niDl^l' ^*^* without the purpose 

TT • • 

to do evil, in which the man had been hurried into evil by his 
nature, by the ebullition of passion, could be atoned for without 
punishment, by sacrifices or sin-offerings (according to the degree 
of the trespass.) Now, <irpfoovvr€9 koI 'irXaiKOfievoi in our passage 
corresponds precisely to the idea of the nSStt?* (Some wrongly 

explain ayvotifia of ** sins of error.** Such sins are not meant as 
proceed from habitual errors, but such as in the moment of their 
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being committed were not accompanied with a clear consciousness 
of their culpability.) 

We have now the explanation of the idea as a whole. A priest 
was not at liberty all at once to receive and slay a sacrifice which 
one brought to him ; but he must first make inquiry into the act 
that had been committed, and must examine whether it belonged 
to the category of the n^Dtp ^ which sacrifices were appropriated. 
This, of course, he could do only by knowing fix>m his own 
experience the passions of human nature ; i.e.y hrtl KaX airo^ 
irepUevrat aaOiveiav, (IlepiicelaOal Tf, to be clothed with any- 
thing, to be burdened with.)* 

The third verse contains a farther explanation. In order to 
demonstrate how necessary it is that a high priest should partake 
in the infirmity of the men whom he represents, the circumstance 
is added, that according to the ordinances of the Mosaic law, the 
high priest was required to ofier sacrifice for his own sins. It is 
this idea chiefly that has given occasion to the false interpreta- 
tion of ver. 1. Such a thing, it has been thought, could be said 
only of ^^ human high priests." But this is altogether unneces- 
sary, for the author in ver. 1 — 4 speaks just as little of human 
high priests in opposition to Christ, as of Christ specially. He 
simply lays down the two requisites which belong to the idea of 
high priesty as historically ' represented in the law, and ver. 3 
contains a proof of the first requisite taken from the law. Let 
us leave it to the author himself to inquire in ver. 5 ss. how far 
these requisites were predicable of Christ. He will himself 
know the proper time and place, ver. 8 (and later, chap. vii. 27), 
for showing in what respects Christ was unlike those Old Testa- 
ment high priests. 

In ver. 4 we have the second requbnte qualification of every high 
priest. He must betaken/n>m amongmen; he must not be ordained 
by men^ nor usurp the office himself, but must be one called of 

1 The idle question why the author does not use irvfiwaBt^ instead of 
furpu>wa$9uf^ as well as the false solution of this question connected with 
the false interpretation of ver. 1^ namely, that a pure sympathy can be 
ascribed only to Christ, but a weak '^indulgence" to "nuroan high 
priests ** — both fall of themselves to the ground. Svfura^o'ai could not 
oe used ; we might say <n/fjara$rjam raig daBtv^lau^ but not <n//Mra^^a« 
rocff ayvoova-t; the latter would mean : to partake in the feelings of 
sinners —therefore, for example, in those of an evil conscience. 
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God (at oKKii tcdkovfuuo^ inro rov 6eov is to be supplied simply 
Xiifjkfidvei rrpf rifiiivy ^^as one called of Grod lie receives this 
honour^' )y as was the case also with Aaron (and therefore with 
his posterity who were called with him.)^ 

At vers. 5^ 6, the inqoiry begins whether, and in how far, 
these two requisites belonged to Christ. The words in them- 
selves are clear. At aXX' 6 \a\q<ra^ is, of course, to be supplied 
iSi^aaav avrov. The sentiment, however, is variously inteiv 
preted. Some, as Grotius, Limborch, Tholuck, &c., understand 
the cited passage Ps. ii. 7, as if the author intended to adduce 
it as a proof that Jesus was called of God to be ^an high priest. 
The words aXX' 6 XaiKqaa/i would accordingly have to be logi- 
cally resolved thus : ^^ But God, inasmuch as he has spoken to 
him." Others, however, object to this, that in the passage of the 
psalms neither is the person of Jesus addressed, nor is anything 
9aid of the high priestly dignity. Now, that in the psalm Jesus is 
not personally addressed, would of itself have little weight ; the 
verse that is cited contains an address to that Son of David who 
came soon to be identified with the Messiah ; and that Jesus is 
the Messiah was, as we have before seen, a thing undoubted by 
the readers. If then it was said in the Old Testament that the 
Messiah must be an high priest, this was eo ipso true also of 
Jesus, because he was the Messiah. But another question is, 
whether in Ps. ii. 7 there is any mention of a high priestly 
dignity as belonging to the Messiah T In the most ingenious 
way has it been attempted to introduce this into the words, 
while the expression, This day 1 have begotten thee^ refers, as we 
have seen at chap. i. 5, to the prophecy of Nathan, 2 Sam. vii., 
which is regarded by the Psalmist as, so to speak, a generation 
of the future seed. Grotius, Limborch, Tholuck, &c., would 
accordingly understand this statement, arbitrarily as I think, of 
the future installation of the second David into his kingdom ; and 
with this again the resurrection of Christ is said to be denoted, 
and this again is said to involve a calling to the office of high 
priest. It is therefore not to be wondered at that others, as 
CarpEov, Bengel, Bleek, &c., have renounced that intei^reta- 

^ Tholuck begins a new section with ver. 4. But ret. 7 — 10 refers 
to ver. 1 — d precisely in the same way as ver. 5, 6 to ver. 4. Yer, 
6— *10 forms the logioil minor proposition to rer. 1— 4* 

M i 
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tion of d\X* 6 XaX^iK as a^ whole, and following Theophylact 
and Erasmus, have taken these words, together with the citation 
fiom Ps. ii. 7, as a tnere circunUocutian for 6 iran^p. Jesus did 
not make himself an high priest, but he who has called him his 
Son. The same who, in another place (Ps, ii. 7), called him his 
Son, has called him also priest (Ps. ex. 4.) But convenient as 
this escape firom the difficulty is, it can still hardly be justified* 
The author must in that case have said at ver. 6 : Xtyti ^hp 
iy irip^ or at least (with the omisnon of the/ou) : xaOm^ iv Mpfp 
\iy€i. But as it stands, the passage cited in ver. 6 from Ps. ex. 
is clearly added as a second proof to the passage firom Ps. ii., the 
first proof of the divine calling of the Messiah (consequently 
of Jesus) to the honour of the priesthood. 

And, in reality, the second psalm will be seen to involve such 
a proof, whenever we look at it in its historical connexion. The 
Messiah was called, 2 Sam. vii., to build an house for the Lord 
more perfect than the tabernacle built under the direction of 
Moses and Aaron ; through him, nay 'in his person, God was 
really and perfectly to dwell with men ; through him, mankind 
was to be exalted to the honour of being children of God ; he 
himself was to be raised to the honour of being a son of God. 
To this Ps. ii. refers. Thus was given to him indeed the calling 
to be more than a mere ruler ; by a truly priestly mediation he 
was to transact the affairs of men in their relation to God. 

This is expressed undoubtedly more plainly and distinctly in 
the passage Ps. ex. 4 which is cited in ver. 6. * The emphasis in 
this passage rests on the words thou art a prieety not on the words 
according to the order (Hebr. pn^'i) of Melehiaedec. Some 
wrongly suppose that the author, here already, designs to pass 
to the dissimilarity between Christ and Aaron, the Melchisedec- 
nature of the priesthood of Christ. How can such an assertion 
be made in the face of the fact, that the author first in ver. 10 . 
formally lays down the comparison between Christ and Melchi- 
sedec as a new theme (of whom we have much to eay)^ to the 
detailed treatment of which he does not proceed, until he has 
prepared the way by an admonition of considerable length v, 11, 
vi. 20 ? In our passage, those concluding words of the 4th 
veDBe of the psalm are cited, simply in passing, along with the rest 
of tb^ verse, partly, for the better understanding of the verse in 
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general, partlj, because the author has it in his mind after- 
wards (yer. 10) to bring into the for&-ground this new element 
involved in the name Melchisedec, partly, in fine, because, in 
general, Melchisedec offered a suitable example for the element of 
which he treats here in the 6th verse — ^the union of the priestly 
with the kingly dignity of the Messiah* Here then, as already 
observed, all the emphasis lies on lepeih. That to the promised 
seed of David (to that form which was then, so to speak, obscure 
and wavering, but which afterwards consolidated itself into the 
definite form of the Messiah) it was said : ^^ Thou art a priest"—^ 
in this lay the most sufficient proof of the statement that he who 
was the Messiah was therewith, eo ipso, also called of Grod to the 
honour of the priesthood. We have already seen (on chap. i. 13) 
that Ps. ex. refers to that same prediction of Nathan 2 Sam. 7. 
And that the Psalmist could not but see in that promise of Nathan 
the promise of a priest-king, has appeared firom our remarks on 
the 5th verse. A king who was called to build God a temple, was 
called to something more than the kingly office, — ^to something 
more than the government of men in their hmnan and civil 
relations ; he was called to a direct interest in the sacred relation 
of men to God. Now in Ps. ex. 1 it was expressly said, that 
that seed shall sit with Grod "upon his throne, take part in 
the dominion of God, be the most immediate fulfiUerof the will 
of God among the Israelites, and thereby serve the Lord in a 
priestly character, not, however, in that of the Aaronitical priest- 
hood. What better form could present itself to the Psalmist as 
combining all these features, than the form of that Melchisedec 
who had been at once king and priest on the same hill of Zion, 
and in whose name even was expressed all that was expected of 
the future second David T (comp. Ps. xlv. 6, and our remarks 
on chap. i. 9 ss.) Thus came the Psalmist to the designation of 
the Messiah as a priest 

Therefore : Jesusj who is the Messiah^ is in the first place 
similar to Aaron in this^ that Uke him he is called of God to the 
high priesthood^ called in the prophecy of Nathan itself, and in 
the two psalms which refer to that prophecy, which represent 
the future Messiah as meduUor of men with GodySJxd the second 
of which even names him ^^ priest.** In ver. 7 — 9 tlie author 
now proceeds to prove that the first requisite also — taken firm} 
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among men — belonged to Christ. The &rther treatment of this 
reqtiisite carries him naturally to the point in which Jesus is 
superior to Aaron^ to the theme of the second section (hence he 
has given this requisite which stands first in the major proposi- 
tion the last place in the minor.) 

By means of 09 this sentiment is loosely connected with yer. 
5) 6. Grammatically, S9 refers back, of course, to 6 Xpitrri^ or 
(irpo^) ainovj ver. 5. The whole period vers. 7 — 9 can be con- 
strued in two ways. We may either, A, take the participles 
irpoaeviriKa^ and eUrcucovaSek as appositions to the first principal 
verb ifiaJBev alone (consequently to the first part of the predicate) ; 
or B, those two participles may be taken as appositions to the 
subject 59 (in which case the two verbs ifuidev and eyhfero are 
logically to be referred to the two ideas expressed by npoaeviytoK 
and elaoKowrOek,) 

A. 09 1, . . • irpwrevefKo^ teal . • • elcoKovadeU * . • ifJM0€v 

2, Koi reXeuoOeU iyhfero olrto? 

B. S^y wpoaepiyKa^ Koi tureucovadeh 

1, l/JM0€V 

2, Koi iyivero aXru^ 
In order to be able to decide which of these two constructions 
deserves the preference — ^for, grammatically, both are equally 
possible — ^we must look more closely at the meaning of the 
several parts of the period, and we begin with the Jirst part of 
the predicate^ ue» the words xalirep &v vlo^ e/iadev cuf> &p hrade 
rtfv inraKoiipy ^^ Who .... although he was a son, learned obedi- 
ence in that which he sufiered." The concession in tealvep refers 
not to Sfiade as if what is strange consists in this, that a son can 
Uam ;^ but it evidently refers especially to vira4ca/jjv. Although 
a son he must learn to obey. Of course, however, xnraicoffi cannot 
be used here in its general sense, as denoting obedience to the 
commands of God in generalj but finds its natural limitation in 
the words a^ X%v hraOe beside which is the verb efiaOe, What 
is spoken of is obedienceto the special decreeof the Fatherwho laid 
upon the son the necessity of suffering; or, otherwise expressed, 

^ This would be admissible only if vl6g were used by our author in 
the sense of the Nicene creed to denote the Logos qua pre-existent, 
which, howerer, as we bare seen in chap. iv. 1, is not the case. 'Yt6t in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews always denotes the son of GK>d qua incarnate. 
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a special manifestation of general obedience to the Father con* 
sistinginthis — that Christ swerred notfrom that general obedience 
even when it entailed upon him inevitable snfFering. And thus the 
ifiaOe explains itself. By this cannot of course be meant a 
gradual transition from disobedience to obedience, but only a 
development of the virtue of obedience itself, the progress of 
which runs parallel to the difficulty of the situation in which Jesus 
was placed ; consequently, the transition from easy obedience to 
more difficult, and thereby, more perfect obedience. In propor- 
tion as the choice for Jesus either to become unfaithful to the 
will of his Father, or firmly to encounter unavoidable suffering, 
became more definite and critical, did he decide with ever 
increasing firmness and clearness of consciousness on the side of 
suffering, and against that of disobedience. Thus was every 
successive step rendered more easy by that which preceded it. 
When, at his entrance on his public labour, there was objectively 
set before him in the temptation (Matth. iv.) the possibility of 
his yielding to the carnal expectations of the Jews with refer- 
ence ,to the Messiah, the choice which he then made was, 
outwardly indeed, (as no definite suffering threatened him as 
yet) easier, but, inwardly, more difficult than that which he made 
at the temptation in Gethsemane, when indeed his impending 
sufiering appeared to him in its most definite and threatening 
form, but when he had already made such progress in the way 
of obedience^ that he must have cast aside and negatived his whole 
past history had he now chosen the path of disobedience. With 
every step which he took in the way of obedience thb became 
more and more a part of his nature, the law of his being. This 
is what the author will express by the words, he learned 
obedience. 

The next question now is, on what word the determination of 
time ^i' rak fiiAipcu^ r^ aaptco^ avrov depends, whether on 
wpotreviysca^ or on lfia0€j whether therefore we are to place a 
comma after 09 or after trapico^ avrov. If ip ^fjUpai^y &c. is 
referred to IfioBey then ip fifUpcu^ as the chronological determi- 
nation of the first principal verb ifiade corresponds to reKei(odek 
as the chronological determination of the second principal verb 
iyepero. We should theii have to adopt the construction above 
denoted by A, [^ 1) ev Ta!k ^aipai^y &c. Trpoaei/eyica? koX Ma- 
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KovaOek^ IfjuiOePf 2) teaX TeXeuoOev; iyofero airiof;.'] For^ ifip rals 
f^fjUpat^y &c. belongs to l/jLaOej then irpoaevirfKa^ koX eUraxovaOek 
cannot of course be in apposition to S?, bnt only to the predicate 
contained in ifutde* If, on the other hand, iv ^fUpcu^j &c« be 
referred to irpoaeveyKo^, in this case both the constmctions A 
and B are possible. Bnt against this reference of iv ^fupat^^ 
<&c. to irpoaeve^Ko^ is, in general, the circumstance, that the 
words wpfxreifiyKa^ Sei^cret^ teal ucerqpla^y &C. evidentlj point to 
the struggle which Christ underwent in Oethsemane, for the 
chronological determination of which, however, the words h rak 
^fiepai^ T^9 capKo^ avrov would be too vague and indefinite* 

Sdp^y different from <r£/Lta, denotes the creature in contradis- 
tinction to the immaterial, invisible Gkxl, — then in its opposition 
to Grod, — ^finally corporeahiess, as lying under the effidcts of sin, 
subject to death. In the future kingdom of gloiy there will be, 
according to 1 Cor. xv., actf/Aaro, but no longer awfiara a-aptutcd.^ 
The fipjkpou, TTfi capKo^ aurov are, therefore, the days of the life 
of Christ even to his death. They form indeed the most suitable 
antithesis to reKeuoOekj and quite as suitable a chronological 
determination of SfAode viraKoijvj but on the other hand, not so 
suitable a chronological determination of the particular event 
denoted by the words irpoaeviyKa^ S&^eKy &c. For this reason, 
even if there were no other, the reference to ifiaOetf recommends 
itself as the preferable^ and with it, that construction of the whole 
period which we have denoted above by A. 

This is confirmed, however, when we turn to consider the two 
participles irpoaepirfKa^ and eUroKovaBek with that which is 
dependent on them. 

That in the first of these participles there is a reference to the 
suffering of Jesus in Gethesmane, is ummstakeable. (So Theo- 
doret, Calvin, Bengel, Carpzov, Paulus, Tholuck, Bleek, and 
the most of commentators.) On xpavyi^ comp. Luke xziL 44, 
although Kpavyri is a rhet(»ico»hyperbolical expression descrip* 
tive of the inward intensity of that stmg^. It is doubtfiil, 

^ It has been justly doubted, on the other hand, whether the expres- 
sion ^' resurrection of the flesh" in the Symb, apost of Luther, &c., is 
one that altogether corresponds to Scxiptur.e phrasecJogy, And in the 
oldest recensions of the Symb, apost it is not an avdanuris rrj^ aapKoSf but 

frdoTjt <rapK6t that is spoken of (= ^fen"7!3» *W mpn, righteous and 
ungodly.) 
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however, whether davaro^ here denotes death in the wider Si.*nse, 
— the danger of death— or death as having already actually 
taken place ; whether therefore the sense is, Jesns prayed to him 
who could save from death, preserve from deaihy or : Jesus 
prayed to him who could save from death ue^raisehimup. (Estius, 
Baumgarten, Schulz, suppose the ktter; MichaeKs and Bleek 
take both ; the most of commentators the former alone.) In as>^ 
far as that prayer of Jesus contains simply the request that he 
may be saved from the threatened cup of su£Pering, but has no 
special refiarence whatever to a future resurrection, in so far 
does the first interpretation recommend itself prima facie. 

This is confirmed again by the following words : koX euraKov* 
affeU dfiro rfj^ eiiKafieia^, Critics are, indeed, here also, not agreed 
as to the way in which these words are to be explained. Chrys., 
Phot^ (Ecum., Theophylact, Vulgata, Luther, Calov, Olshausen, 
Bleek, and some others, understand evKdfieia in the sense of fear 
of Gody pietyy cnro in the sense of pro, propter «s Bid c. aoc., and 
make the sense to be — ^that Jesus was heard on account of his 
piely. (In this case, a^eiv ix Oavarov must be referred to the 
resurredicm of Christ ; for his prayer to be preserved from death, 
as eveiy one knows, could not be heard.) But the meaning here 
given to mo is unnatural, and the sentiment itself much more 
unnaturaL In this place, where the design of the author is to 
show, that the first requisite of every high priest — ^that namely of 
being taken from among men^ and clothed with infirmity — was not 
wanting in Christ, there was assuredly no occasion fi>r mentioning 
the special piety of Christ. More correctly the Peschito, Itala, 
Ambrosius, Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Grerhard, Capellus, Limborch, 
Carpzov, Bengel, Moms, Storr, Kuinoel, Paulus, De Wette, 
Tholuck, and a whole host of critics besides, render hikafieia by 
/ear, anxiety^ whidi signification has been vindicated on philolo- 
gical grounds by Casaubon, Wetstein, and Elrebs. EuratcoiH 
a^OtU is now, of course, to be taken in a pregnant sense, which 
pregnanqr (this Bleek has entirely overlooked) is here fnUy 
explained by the foregoing words : irpoc€vtf^ica/9 ierfaei^ irpo^ tov 
Supd^iepop ijwfyiv. Christ was, in reference to hie prayer to be 
preserved^ heard, and thus saved dnro 1% euKafieUv;. But then 
there is in these very words iirh rr^ evKafiela^ a limitation of 
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euratcova-Bek, He prayed to be preserved from the death which 
threatened him, aad was /leard and saved irom the fear of 
death.^ 

At all eventSylt would be altogether unnatural to explain eura- 
Kovea-0cu airo rfj^ evKafi^la^ of the resurrection (^^ to save* from 
all anxietj and trouble.") For this would certainly be a very 
indistinct way of denoting a thing for which many distinct 
expressions were at hand. 

If, however, elacucovadel^ cnro ttj^ evKa/Seia^: is still explained 
of the resurrection from the dead, then must also the words cm^euf 
iK Tov davdrov be, of course, explained of the same. In this case, 
things that were done in the days of hisjleah would be spoken of 
not in both participles, but only in the first (irpoaeveyKa^^ &c.) 
Then must the chronological determination in the days be referred 
to irpoaevirfKa^ alone^ and thus we should come to the construc- 
tion B. 

Who, 

After he, a, cried in the days of his flesh to him who could 

raise him up fix>m death, 
and, 6, was then freed (by the resurrection) from all 
distress, 

1, learned obedience by his suffering, and : 

2, after he was perfected, is able to save others. 
But against this interpretation there are all possible reasons ; first, 
the unsuitableness indicated above of the second chronological 
determination iti the daysy &c., to this single event ; secondly, the 
circumstance that Jesus did not pray in Gethsemane with reference 
to his restoration from death ; thirdly, that the words elcoK. otto 
T^9 evKafiela^ cannot be understood as denoting with any distinct^ 
ness the resurrection. 

If, on the other hand, we abide by the explanation given above, 
and understand elaofcovaOeUy &c., of the strengthening of Jesus 
by the angel, there results a fiir finer and more suitable sentiment. 
Jesus prayed to be preserved from death. This was not sin, but 
infirmity. His prayer was not unheard ; it was so heard, 

1 Perhaps it would be still more simple not to take rtVajcov<rtf€tV in a 
pregnant sense, but to give air6 the signification on the tide of, ^ in 
reference to." He was heard in so far as regards the fear of death. 
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however, as that Jesus was divested of the fear of death} Whai 
a significant example of learning obedience I 

According to this interpretation, things are spoken of in boik 
participles which were done ^^ in the days of Chrisf s flesh." We 
can now refer in the days to that to which alone it is suitable, 
and to which it is more suitable than to irpocevir^KWiy namely to 
ifutOev, Accordingly, we render the passage thus : 

Who, 

1, In the days of his flesh, 

^, when he prayed for the warding ofi^ of death, 
by and was heard in as far as respects the fear of death, 
learned obedience in that which he sufiered, and : 

2, after he was perfected, 

became the author of eternal salvation, &c. 
What a beautiful harmony and symmetry does the sentiment thus 
receive I 

On ver. 9 only a little remains to be observed. TeXewOek 
finds its explanation in its corresponding antithesis : in the days 
of his flesh. In the days of his flesh he was a member and 
partaker of humanity still lying under the efiects of sin and not 
yet arrived at its destination, and he himself had therefore not 
yet come to the destined end of his actions and history. This 
was first attained when, raised firom the dead, he entered in a 
glorified body into the heavenly sanctuary, as the firstF-iruits of 
exalted humanity (chap. ii. D.) Thither he draws after him all 
who allow themselves to be drawn by him, and who reproduce in 
themselves his priestly obedience in a priestly form, as the obedience 
of faith (Acts vi. 7 ; Bom. i. 5.) But as Christ himself was not 
saved from bodily death, but firom the/;arof death, so also is the 
salvation which he gives to his followers not a preservation fix>m 
bodily death, but an eternal scdvatian, a deliverance firom the fear 
of death and the power of him who has tiie power of death (ii. ] 4), 
finom eternal death. 

Ver. 10. Some hold with great incorrectness that ver. 10 
contuns an explanation of ver. 9, and is designed to show how, 
and in what way, Christ is the author of salvation, namely, by 

^ This would do away with the objection of Bleek (ii. p. 78) : ** that 
Christ was freed from his solicitade, stands in no intelligible connexion 
with the principal clause, that he learned obedience by suffering/' 
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his priestly intercession with the Father. Not a word is here 
said of the priestly intercessio in opposition to the priestly icOia^ 
faction Nor does the comparison with Melchisedec point to this, 
as Melchisedec never interceded for any one. The trath is, that 
the first section of our third part has at ver. 9 fully reached its 
conclusion, and at ver. 10, just as at i. 4, iii. 2, the intimation of 
a new them^ is grammatically (but not logically) connected with 
what precedes. Logically, ver. 10 points back only to ver. 6, 
inasmuch as a word which formed part of a passage there cited, 
but the import of which has not yet been developed, is now placed 
in the foreground as the title of a new section. That the author 
intends in ver. 10 not to give an explanation of ver. 9, but to 
intimate a new theme, appears plainly, indeed, from the relative 
clause ver. 11. 



INTERMEDIATE PABT OF A HOBTATOBT KIND. 

(Chap. V. 11— vi. 20.) 

Ver. 11 connects grammatically as a relative clause with ver. 
10. Ilepl oi 7roXv9 Vf^ (^^1- i<mv) 6 X0709, the use of the 
article in this manner is familiar. But why is this comparison of 
the priesthood of Melchisedec with that of Christ. Aan2 to be 
understood f The Jirat reason lies evidently in the subject itself. 
The thesis of the similarity of Christ with Melchisedec is, as we 
have already seen, not merely a third principal clause beside the 
two foregoing, but is an inference from these two. From the 
fact that the Messiah must, on the one hand, be more than an 
angel, on the other hand, more than Moses — ^from the fact that 
his priesthood is grafted, in like manner, on his immediate oneness 
with the Father, as on his humanity, it follows of itself that he 
is not merely equal to Aaron, but that he is more than Aaron ; 
that as the perfect high priest he is partaker of the dimne nature. 
Thus the author rises in chap. vii. 1, 2, directly to the doctrine of 
the divinitj/ of Christ.^ 

^ The Epistle to the Hebrews thus affords, at the same time, an 
important testimony in a critical point of view, for the original and 
intimate orgsinic connexion of the so-called " Johanneic" doctrine of 
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A second reason^ however^ why that X0709 was Suo-ep/tiyycvTO^ 
difficult to be made intelligible^ is given in the clause which follows^ 
and was of a subjective nature. The difficulty lay not certainly 
in the fitness of the writer to set it forth, but in the capacity of 
the readers to understand it. NtoOpol yeyovare raSs cueoalky they 
had become obtuse and dull of hearing. Those are wrong who 
take yeyovare in a weakened sense =» iarL From the words of 
ver. 12 •* irakip jipeiop ^ere and yeyovare ypeiav Sxpvre^ as well 
as from the admonition in chap. x« 32 : avafiifAvrjcKorde t^9 
irporipa^ ^fjtipa^y it is evidently to be inferred, that the readers 
had exposed themselves to the charge not merely of a want of 
progress in the development of their knowledge, but were even 
on the point of making a melancholy retrogression. 

What was the nature of the retrogression we are told in ver. 
12. ^^Accordingtothe time ye ought already to be teachers, but 
now ye must be taken again under instruction." The miyority 
of commentators have passed veiy cursorily over these important 
words ; only Mynster (Stud. u. Erit. 1829 p. 338) has deduced 
firom them the right negative inference that the Epistle to the He- 
brews cannot possibly have been addressed to the church in 
Jerusalem. How is it possible that the author could have 
written in such terms to that mother-church of Christianity, 
containing several thousand souls, among whom were many who' 
had grown old in Christianity, and certainly individuals still who 
had known the Lord himself who since the period referred to in 
Acts vii. had undeif^ne a multitude of persecutions? How 
could he then have written to a large church which must neces- 
sarily have had in it many teachers, to whom tiie words ye have 
need that tee teach you — and agun many Neophytes, to whom the 
words ye ought according to the time to be teachers — ^would be 
altogether unsuitable 1 We agree, therefore^ with Mynster when 
he finds that the Epistie to the Hebrews cannot have been 
written to the church in Jerusalem, and are of opinion that the 
suggestion of Bleek that James was then no longer alive weighs 
nothing against this, while the supposition ^^ that the author had 
not before his mind at the time the whole circumstances of the 

Christ's person, with the ** Pauline" doctrinal system of Christ's work, 
and of the influence of both on the Jewish Christians. 
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church to which he wrote," weighs less than nothing. Mynster 
should only have gone a step farther and perceived, that our epistle 
can have been designed in general for no church whatever, con- 
sequently for no church in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem* 
For every church, from the veiy nature of the case, consists of 
earlier and later converts ; our epistle^ on the contrary, is addressed 
to quite a definite circle of readers who had passed over to Chris- 
tianity together at the same time, and because they had let 
themselves go astray from the faith had Been taken anew under* 
instruction — ^for that' the words ye have need again that some onf 
teach you are not mere words, but indicate a &ct, should not 
certainly be doubted. The author does not mean to say : ye had 
almost need that one instruct you again ; but upbraids his readers 
with this as a thing of which they ought to be ashamed, that 
those who, considering the time, might already be teachers, yet 
need to receive instruction from others. That, then, which we 
have already, at an earlier stage, seen to be probable finds here 
its fullest confirmation : the Epietle to the Hebrews was written for 
a definite circle of catechumensy whoy upon their conversion^ having 
been perplexed by a threatened excommunication from the eommu* 
nion of the Jewish theocracy y had been subjected anew to a careful 
instruction. The author had received information of this, and 
had doubtless been specially requested by the teacher of that people 
to prepare a writing that might serve as a basis for this difficult 
instruction. 

This defect of knowledge related to the ^rrotyjsla t^ o^pytf; 
T&v XoyioDV rod Beov. Aoyiov means a ^^ saying,^ then an 
" oracular saying," then in biblical and christian usage " revelar 
tion" (Acts vii. 38), hence at a later period 7i6yta is used to denote 
the theopneustic writings generally (Iren. i. 8 ; Clem. Al. Strom, 
vii. 18 p. 900, s. ; Orig. comm. ad Matth. v. 19 ; Joh. Presb. in 
Euseb. iii. 39). Here, i^as the quite general signification ^^reve- 
lation of God" =^ the doctrine revealed by God ; the same as, in 
chap. iv. 12, vi. 1, is termed 6 X0709 roi Oeovy rod Xpurrou, Ac- 
cording to the context, it is of cours^ the New Testament 
revelation that is meant (as at iv. 12), not the Old Testament 
as Schulz will have it. T^ orot^^eZa t^v apxn^ is a cumulative 
expression similar to the Pindaric cfcia^ Svapy or as at Eph. i. 19, 
17 ivepyela rou rcpdrov^ t^ Icyyo^. Sroix^ta means by itself 
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" beginnings/' " elements." The idea of beginning is^ however, 
intensified. ^^ Beginnings of the beginning," »> the very first 
begmnings. 

Tiph is ace. of the subject ^^ that some one teach yon" =» that 
one should teach you. (Luther, Bleek, Olshausen, &c.) The 
Peschito, Vulg., De Wette, &c., accentuate tiVo, ^^that one 
teach you which be the first elements." But this is unsuitable. 
In the first place, an accusative of the subject would thus be 
wanting to SiBdtTKeiVy and, secondly, the readers were not 
ignorant of what doctrinal articles belonged to the oro^^^eio, but 
did not rightly understand the import of these aroix'^ia. 

The author repeats the same idea by means of a figure in 
the words : and are become such as have need of milk and not of 
strong meat. 

Yer. 13, 14 contain an explanation from which it already begins 
to appear what doctrines the writer understood by the milk. Ila? 
yiip 6 fjueriy(ov ydXaxrof;, whosoever still partakes of milk, still 
particeps lactis est, still receives and needs milk for his nourish- 
ment. Of every such one it is said that he is uninformed, and 
has no share in the \0709 SiKaioa-vvri^. Calvin, Grotius, Moras, 
Schulz, Olshausen, Kuinoel, De Wette, &c., take the genitive 
SucoMcvvrf^ as the genitive of quaUtyy and SitcaioavvTi = rcXcto- 
T179, so that \0709 SiKauHTVPrj<; would be equivalent to ^^ the perfect 
doctrine,'' the completed, higher knowledge (or according to 
Zecharia, Dindorf, and others, ^^ the proper, true instruction.") 
But apart from the intolerable tautological circle which would 
thus be introduced into the train of thought between ver. 13 and 
ver. 12, apart, further, fix>m the insipid triviality of the 13th verse, 
as thus explained, the author would assuredly have used and 
applied other and less far-fetched expressions for the ^^ perfect 
doctrine" than the strange expression X0709 St/tatocrvi^9.^ The 
majority of commentators have therefore rightly understood 
Suceuoavpfi^ as the genitive of the object^ ^^ the word of righteou»- 

1 The Hebrew y ^ »s|"Q^ {Owriok lUKouHrvrtft) Dent xxxiii. 19, &c., 

would not even form an analogy. For y ^ iy^^ are in reality such 

sacrifices as correspond to the statutes, to which therefore the property 
of HMy t.0.. of perfect legality, can be ascribed, while, on the contrary, 

in our passage tutotwnnni most be taken in the altogether heterogeneous 
tense of ^* perfect development*' which it never has. 
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nessy" in which, however, huccLUxruvfi is not (with Theophylact, 
Chrysostom, OecomeniiiSy a Lapide, Primaains, Bretschneider, 
&c.) to be explained of the perfect morality, and consequently 
\0709 Zi,K€uoa\nnfi of the moral law, bat, as in the whole New 
Testament, of the righteousness before God in Christ ; and X0709 
hucauHTvPfi^ is the doctrine of justification (Beza, J. Capellus, 
Bambach, Bengel, Storr, Klee, Tholuck, Bleek, &c*), which, as 
is well known, is also not strange to the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(comp. chap. xi« 7, xiii. 9.) 

This explanation, however, is accompanied with a difficulty in 
respect to the logical connection with ver. 12. We should 
rather expect as an explanation of ver. 12 the words in an 
inverted form : IIa9 7^ o aireipo^ X070U Syeaioavinj^ yakaxro^ 
furix^i. This would explain in how far the persons addressed 
are as yet babes. The train of thought would be this : ^^ You 
still need milk; strong meat does not agree with you. For 
whosoever (like you) has not yet apprehended even the funda- 
mental doctrine of righteousness in Christ (whosoever stiH makes 
his salvation to rest on the services and sacrifices of the temple)^ 
needs as yet milk, being yet a babe^ and standing still at the first 
elements of Christian knowledge." This is what we should 
naturally expect the author to say. Instead of this, however, he 
says : ^^ Every one who still needs milk, has as yet no part in the 
doctrine of justification." Bleek thinks that ver. 13 contains an 
explanatory repetition of the words not of strong meat ; ^^ you 
could not yet bear strong meat, for whoever still nourishes him- 
self with milk cannot yet understand the doctrine of justi- 
fication." According to this, the author must have meant 
by the strong meat the doctrine of justification. But this 
is plainly against the context. By the strong meat, of which 
the readers were not yet capable, is rather to be understood 
that X0709 Bucep^i^pevro^ concerning the similarity between the 
priesthood of Melchisedec and Christ, the deep insight into the 
Old Testament type, the doctrine of the divinity of Christ. On 
the other hand the doctrine of justification, the doctrine of 
Tq>entance and dead worka^ otfaithy and of baptism^ are rather 
reckoned as belonging to the elements^ chap. vi. 1, s. ; the doc- 
trine of justification is itself the milk which' must first be taken 
into the heart and the understanding, in order that a foundation 
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may be laid on which the more difficult theologoumena can be 
built. Bleek's explanation is therefore not fitted to remove the 
difficulty* 

This difficulty is rather to be removed simply by regarding the 
proposition in ver. 13 not as descriptive or declaratory, not as 
determining the import, but the extent or comprehension of the idea 
expressed by fier^cov ydXa/cTO<:. It is not an answer to the ques- 
tion : ^^ What are the characteristics of him who still nourishes 
himself with milk?" but an answer to the question: ^^ Who 
nourishes himself with milk? " The words contain a conclusion 
backwards from the consequence to the presupposed condition. 
Whosoever still needs milk, of him it is presupposed that he must 
not yet have rightly apprehended the doctrine of justification i 
«B whosoever has not yet apprehended this doctrine is still at 
the stage at which he needs milk. We found similarly inverted 
conclusions at chap. ii. 11, iv. 6. This interpretation also affords 
a most satisfactory explanation of the words, for fie is still a 
babe. Not without a stroke of irony does the author explain 
in these words, in how far it must be presupposed of a spiritual 
suckling that he will be unskilled in the word of righteousness. 

The 14th verse also now runs perfectly parallel with the 13th. 
He who still needs milk will doubtless not yet have comprehended 
the doctrine of justification ; but that strong and more difficult 
meat (of the higher typology) is adapted not to such, but only 
to mature Christians who have come of age, and who are exer- 
cised in distinguishing between the true and the false way. 
TiKeto^y as the opposite of injirio^y is a term familiar to the Apostle 
Paul (1 Cor. iii. 1, xiii. 11; Rom. ii. 20; Eph. iv. 14.) TeTulmv 
finds here its special explanation in the wordswhich stand in oppo- 
sition to it, r&v Sih rifv e^tp aUrdtjri^pui yeyufjLvaafJtiva ^6ito»i/, 
&C. "E^i^ is a term proceeding from the Aristotelian school- 
phraseology, denoting the given natural condition or habitus, in 
opposition to the Biddeaii; (Trpd^tv), the sphere of self-determinar 
tion. In general use, it denotes firequently the condition as re- 
spects age — Whence age =» ^Xueia ; and so in our passage the spiritual 
age, the degree of inward maturity. AurOtiTfipta are the organs of 
feeling, the nerves of feeling. Tvfivat^eiv^ in the weU-known sense 
of ^^ exercise," occurs also in chap. xii. 11, further in 1 Tim. iv. 7 ; 
2 P«t. ii. 14. The distinguishing between the koKI^v and koucop 
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does not, as some strangely suppose, belong to the strong meat ; 
but the habit already acquired of distinguishing the true from 
the false, is rather the immediate fruit of the right understanding 
of the X0709 hiKaiotrwrf^y and forms, together with the latter, the 
indispensable condition which must be frdfiUed ere strong meat 
can be once thought of. He who has taken the milk of the 
Gospel, «.tf., the fundamental doctrine of justification so in 
succum et sanguinem, that he can spontaneously, and by imme- 
diate feelinig, consequently without requiring any previous long 
reflection or reasoning, distinguish the right from the wrong, 
the way in which the Christian has to walk from the Jewish 
by-paths, the evangelic truth from the Pharisaic righteousness 
of the law, so that he could, as it were, find out the right path 
though asleep— -he who has so thoroughly seized and digested 
these elementSy that he no longer needs to be instructed in them 
(the milk), consequently is no longer vrfinw^ but tcXcaov — may 
now have strong meat offisred to him — ^the difficult doctrines of 
the higher typology of the old covenant, and of the eternal 
Melchisedec-nature of the New Testament high priest. 

In chap. vi. 1, therefore^ the author admonishes his readers to 
strive after that perfection^ and to exert themselves in order 
finally to pass beyond the elefnetits, ^A^tine^ rov tt^ cipxlfi rov 
Xpurrov Xoyov — ^this, of course, signifies (as appears already firom 
V. 12) not ^^ the doctrine of the beginning of Christ," but ^^ the 
beginning or elementary doctrine of Christ." T^ ^p;^ is an 
adjectival genitive, and to be closely connected with X0709, so 
that Tov XpiOTov is dependent not on dpxfi^y ^^^ ^^ Xoyov, The 
great majority of interpreters do not take (f>€p(ofAe0a as the 
insinuative first person plural, and the whole passage as hortatortfj 
but understand the first person plural as communicativej and the 
whole as an intimation on the part of the author that he now 
intends to pass to the consideration of the strong meat. But that 
which, first of all, is opposed to the common interpretation, is the 
particle Sto. How, fix)m the &ct that the readers, according to 
chap. V. 12 — 14, could as yet bear no strong meat, but needed l^e 
milk of the elements^ could the author with any appearance of 
reason draw the inference : <^ Therefore, let us lay aside these ele- 
ments, and proceed to the more difficult doctrines ?" Secondly, 
that interpretation leads itself ad absurdum, for, according % it, 
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reXeioTq^ must be taken in a completely different sense fix>m 
riXeio^, chap. y. 14. In chap. v. 14 riXeio^ denoted the suljeo 
tive state of those who are ahready exercised in the word of 
righteousness^ and in the discerning between good and evUj in 
order to be able to understand what is more difficult ; in chap, 
▼i. 1 reXeioTff^ is suddenly made to denote the objective difficult 
doctrinal statements respecting the similarity between the priest- 
hood of Melchisedec and Christ ! Hence Chrysostomy Theo- 
doret, FhotiuSy Gennadius^ Theophylact, Faber, Stapul., Calvin, 
Schulzy Bohme, and Bleek, have with reason understood the 
first person plural as insinuatory, and the whole as an admoni* 
tion to the readers ; they are to strive to get at length beyond 
the elements (in the partic. a4^vT69 there lies then, at all events, 
a prolepsis : strive after the reKeum^^ so that you may then 
be able to lay aside the aprxrff; 'Koyo^)^ and to arrive at that 
reXet/Smi^ described in chap. v. 14. 

If, however, this explanation is right, then by consequence 
must the words /a^ KarafiaXKofievoiy Ac^ be understood diffeiv 
ently from what they have been by all commentators hitherto 
(Calvin, Bleek, &c^ not excepted.) All take tcarafiJiXXeaOai 
in the sense ^^ to lay a foundation," a sense in which this verb 
also actually occurs. (Dion. Halic, iii. 69, Taptcvpio^ rots t« 
defieXlots KarefioKsTO ; see other passages in Bleek ii. p. 149.) 
Now this sense would certainly suit well that false interpreta- 
tion of the preceding words (^' I design, laying aside the Ainda- 
mental elements, to hasten to what is more difficult, and not 
again to lay the foundation of repentance," &c.) But, on the 
other hand, this sense o( tcarafioKKeirOtu does not suit the true and 
only possible explanation of ^pt»iu0a. If the readers were still 
deficient in the elementSj in the apprehension of the doctrine of 
justification, the true means of attaining to the reXeton^ did not 
assuredly consist in their neglecting to gain anew the foundation 
which they had lost, but, on the contraiy, in their using the 
most strenuous endeavours to secure again that foundation of 
all knowledge which they had lost. We are therefore reduced 
to the necessity of taking fcarafiaXKeaOa^ in another sense, in 
the signification which is the original one and the most common, 
namely, ^^to throw down, demolish, destroy," which the word 

has in all the Greek classical writers, and which it cannot sur- 

n2 
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prise 118 to find in onr author^ who writes elegant Greek. 
^^ Strive after perfection, while you do not again demolish the 
foundation of repentance and faith, and the doctrine of baptism, 
the laying on of hands, the resurrection, and the judgment." 
The genitives fieravola^ irltrreta^ are also suitable to this expla- 
nation. The author does not speak of a foundation of the 
doctrine of repentance and faith — hi^yri is first introduced in 
connexion with the third member — ^but of the foundation of 
repentance and faith themselves. .The apostle would assuredly 
not have dissuaded fix>m laying again the foundation, in the case 
of its having been destroyed I According to the right explana- 
tion, he rather advises them not to destroy whatever of it may 
still remain. [IdXiv means, of course, not iterum ^^a second 
time," but is used here in the privative or contradictory sense, 
as at Gal. iv. 9 ; Acts xviii. 21. That the article is wanting at 
defUXiov cannot cause surprise ; it is in like manner wanting in 
chap. V. 13 at X070V huctuocwq^ ; chap. vi. 5 at deov fnffiOj &c. 
The word is sufficiently determined by its genitives. Now, the 
foundation which the readers are to preserve fiom destruction, 
in order to attain to perfectwrij consists of three parte. The first 
is the fierdvotuy the subjective turning of the yot)9, the mind, the 
conversion fix>m selfishness to the love of Christ, from self- 
righteousness to the consciousness of guilt, irom contempt of the 
will of God to the accusation of self. And this iieravoia is here 
called a fierdvoia airo v€tcp&v epytopj because that state of the 
natural man had, in the persons addressed, taken the special 
form of a Jewish pharisaism which led them to believe that, as 
regards their relation to God, they might rest satisfied with 
certain works which were severed from the root of a heart right 
towards God, and were therefore " dead." (It is, moreover, not 
to be forgotten, that not merely the Jew, but every one has the 
tendency to stamp certain actions outwardly praiseworthy as 
meritorious works, and with this dead coin to discharge the 
demands of his conscience, and to still the accuser in his breast.) 
The positive and supplementary part to this fierdpoia is the 
TrioTi^ iiri Okov. That faith is here denoted not in the historico- 
dogmatic form of faith in Christ, the Messiah, but in the philo- 
Bophico-religious form of faith in God, is not undesigned, but 
belongs to the fineness and delicacy of the thought. That the 
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author means the Christian faith^ was ahready sel&evident, and 
needed not to be expressed by circumstantial description ; on the 
other handy this he would and must say^ that the Christian, 
as by the fierdvoia he renounces dead works, so by the tt^tis 
he enters into a living relation to the living God. 

The third member is the Si&s;^, ue. not here, of course, the 
act of instruction, but the object gained by instruction, the know- 
ledge of doctrine thereby acquired. On £«&s;^9 are dependent 
the four genitives fiairria'/jL&Vj hnBia-ea^ re x'^ip&Vy avaarcuTew^ 
re v€iep&p koI npifuiTo^. It is evident of itself, that the three 
jast of these genitives cannot be directly dependent on de/ie- 
Xioy, for as the resurrection and the judgment are things to be 
looked for in the future, the readers cannot be admonished to 
retain these things themselves but only the doctrine respecting 
them. (Those interpreters who understand ^pci/Acdo, ver. 1, as 
an intimation of the author^s design, and who render KarafiaK" 
XeaOai by ^May," as they would supply Siia'xry: at fieropola^j 
7r/<rr6C09, tiriOiaec^j ivaardaeta^ and Kpifiaro^, must then as a 
matter of consequence supply a second BtSax^i^ at fiairrurimv 
S«&s;^9, which would be nonsense. To make Scfia^^^s dependent 
on fiairriafiAp — ^^ the doctrine of baptisms " in opposition to mere 
lustrations — ^as is done by Bengel, Winer, and Michaelis, yields no 
meaning whatever, as it is not the doctrine which forms the dis- 
tinguishing feature between the sacrament of baptism and the 
mere lustrations, but the forgiveness of sins and regeneration. 
(With as little reason can we with Oecumenius, Luther, Hyperius, 
Gerhard, take BtSaxq^ as an independent co-ordinate genitive 
beside fiaimaimv ; for what then would be the meaning of avaa- 
rdtrem^ and Kplfuiro^ f) The right construction has been given 
by Calvin, Beza, Sciilichting, Storr, Bohme, Paulus, and Bleek. 
They supply StSajffj^ at iiriOarem^y dyaoTa<r€(»9, and /cplfAaro^ re- 
spectively. 

The writer therefore specifies four principal objects of the 
SiSax^, baptism and laying on of hands which belong to the 
beginning of the Christian life, and with which are connected the 
forgiveness of sins and bestowal of gifb of the Holy Spirit^ 
and the resurrection together with the judgment, in which the 
life of the Christian Church finds its consummation, and which 
form the object of the Christian hope. 
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Yer. 3. Those who understand ^pAijyeOa^ yer. 1, as an inti* 
mation of the authoi's intended plan of teaching, must, as a 
matter of consequencei understand ^rot^irofbei/y ver. 4, also in the 
same way, and refer the tovto to the intimated transition to 
more difficult subjects, so that the author would here say, he 
designs, ^^ if God will," now in fact to pass to what is more diffi- 
cult. But it will be difficult to see how what he says in ver. 4 
— 6, namely, that whosoever has fidlen away from the faith ^can- 
not be again renewed, is subservient to this design either as 
argument or illustration. We who have understood (f)epAfjt€0ay 
ver. 1, as ttumua^vtf, t.e., as an exhortation, understand, of 
course, iroirf<rofiep also in the same way, and refer roiro to ^the 
whole of what precedes, as well to the ^^ striying after perfec- 
tion" as to the not destroying the foundation of the fjLerdvoiOj 
irUrn,^ and Sc&i;^." We thus obtain a sentiment with which 
ver. 4 connects in the closest and finest manner. The author 
seriously considers it as still a problematical thing whether the 
conversion to faith and the attainment of perfection be as yet 
possible for his readers. For, he says, he who has once fallen 
from the state of grace, can no more be renewed. Still, he 
adds ver. 9, the hope that with his readers it has not yet come 
to an entire felling away. He therefore sets before them in 
ver. 4 — 8 the greatness of the danger, but gives them encourage- 
ment again in ver. 9 ss. Both taken together — the danger as 
well as the still existing possibility (but only the possibility) 
of retuming-^form the exegesis of the idwep* The thing rests 
upon the edge, but it is still upon the edge. 

Vers. 4 — 6. The impossibility of being renewed is declared of 
those who, a, were enlightened, who had tasted the heavenly gift, 
had become partakers of the Holy Ghost, and had tasted the 
gospel together with the powers of the future world, and then, 6, 
have again fallen away. The furst four particulars describe the 
various steps from the beginning of con^^ersion, on to the perfect 
state of feiUi and grace. The beginning is described in the words 
aira^ ^Ho0ta6hneij the general designation for the knowledge of 
the truth. Conversion begins with this, that the man who tocM 
blind <u regards himself j blind in respect to his relation to Gt>d, 
his obligations to Grod, his undone state, his need of salvation, 
and therefore all the more blind in respect to the offered salvation 
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which he knew not and wished not to know, is now enlightened 
as to his own condition and the tmth of the salvation in Christ ; 
that he begins to perceive and to feel, that there is something 
more than deception and superstition in what is declared to him 
of the Nazarene. Has this knowledge been once gained; then 
it must be progressive— or the man must be lost ; for this light 
arises upon any one only once. — ^The second step is, that the man 
taking hold of the salvation, now has the actual experience in and 
for himself, that in Christ a heavenly gift — ^grace, forgiveness, 
and strength — ^is offered to him. — ^If he accepts these gifts in 
humility and faith, he receives, thirdly, the gift of the Holy Ghoet ; 
his Saviour begins by his spirit to be a living principle within 
him ; and this has as its consequence a twofold fniit. He learns 
and experiences in himself the kolKjw dwv ^fia («» 3,*)^-*^^ 
Josh. xzi. 43, zziii. 14 ; Jer. zxiz. 10, &c.) — Grod's w6rd of 
promise, t.«. c£ course the fulfilment of this word, consequently 
the whole riches of the inheritance of grace promised to the 
Messianic Israel — ^peace, joy, inclination to what is good, a new 
heart, &c. ; and then, as a second firuit, he experiences in himself 
the powers of the world to come. To these powers belong not 
merely those extraordinary miraculous gifts of the apostolic 
age (which may certainly be viewed also as anticipations 
of the final victoiy of the spirit over the Jlesh)j but all 
those gifts of sanctification and glorification which, even here 
below, give to the Christian the victoiy over the old Adam, 
and death. — ^This passage repels the slander of the young He- 
gelians and their associates who hold, that the Chiistianily 
of the Bible is a religion of the future world and not of the pre- 
sent No I because it is a religion of the future state, it has 
.power to elevate the present and to firee it firom the evils of sin 
which is the ruin of mankind. But the young Hegelians and 
their associates, because they have no future world, cannot do 
otherwise than corrupt and destroy the present. 

Now, of him who has already passed over those stages in the 
Christian course and then falls away, it is here said that ^ it is 
impossible again to renew him," ue. the state of grace out of 
which he has foUen (the fiereufioa conversiony^ cannot be again 

1 Others foolishly think that the state of Adam before the fall is here 
meant 
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restored in him ; he is and remains lost. We mnst not shrink 
from these words or attempt to explain them away. The author 
assuredly does not mean (as some of the more ancient oommeh* 
tators thought) that such a one is not to be again baptizedy 
although he may notwithstanding be saved ; just as little does he 
mean that only men cannot save him, but Grod notwithstanding 
may. He lays it down quite absolutely, ^^ it is impossible to 
renew him again to conversion." 

This is one of those passages which speak of the so-called sin 
against ths Holy Ghosty or more correctly of a fall that leads into 
irreooyerable perdition. It is well known, that on this subject 
there was a diiFerence between the predestinarian Calvinists and 
the Lutherans, a difference extending even to the exegesis itself. 
The Calvinists founded their view on the passage in Matt. xii. 
31, s., in which Christ warns the unbelieving Jews against com- 
mitting the sin against the Holy Ghost which can never be 
forgiven ; further, on the passage 1 John ii. 19, where John says 
of certain individuals who had fallen away from Christianity to 
Gnosticism : " They are gone out from us, but they were not of 
us ; for if they had been of us they would have continued with 
us." Both passages were used by the Calvinists as a proof of the 
theorem that, a, one who is really bora again cannot hill away, by 
consequently he who falls away cannot have been really bom 
again — a theorem which, we may observe, is not necessarily a 
consequence of the absolute doctrine of predestination, but is 
also conceivable independent of it. But how now is this to be 
reconciled with our passage Heb. vi. 4 — 6 f with this passage in 
which we are taught, that there may be a falling away from a 
state of fidth in the fullest and most proper sense of the term. 
Calvin laid emphasis on the word yevadfievoi ; individuals are, 
here spoken of who had biU tasted a little of the gifls of grace, and 
had received only ^^ some sparks of light." But whoever is 
not blinded by dogmatical prejudices must perceive, that the aim 
of our author is evidently and assuredly not to say : the less one 
has tasted of the gifts of grace the more easily may he be 
irrecoverably lost, but precisely the reverse : the more one has 
already penetrated into the sanctuary of the state of grace, by so 
much the more irrecoverably is he lost in case he should fall 
away. 
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Our passage, therefore, unmistakeably declares the possibility 
that a regenerate person may fall away. Bnt does it not herein 
contradict what is said in 1 John ii. 19. Not in the least I If in 
our own day a Christian preacher should write or say of people 
who had been corrupt members of the Church, and had become 
the prey of Ronge and other lying apost}es : " They have fallen 
away firom us because they never belonged to us," &c., who 
would infer from this, that that pastor virtually denies the 
possibility that those who are really regenerated may also fall 
away? So it is with John. Of him who could [become 
the prey of such momifMt babblers and lying prophets as the 
Gnostics were, it must be inferred, that he had not pene- 
trated far into the substance of Christianity. From this, 
however, it does not at all follow, that one also who has really 
attained to a state of grace in the fullest and most proper sense, 
may not, by becoming indolent in the struggle with the old 
Adam, and allowing a bosom sin to get the masteiy over him, 
suffer shipwreck of fiuth. 

In opposition to Calvin, then, we must lay down the following 
as the doctrine of the Holy Scripture on the sin against the Holy 
Ghost. 

There are three different ways specified in Scripture in which a 
man may be eternally lost. 1. The sin against the Holy Ghost 
properly so-called, Matth. xii. 31, s. when a man obstinately resists 
the call of grace, and repels all ih^ first motiona of the Holy Spirit 
in his heart and conscience; 2.. 1 John ii. 19, when one embraces 
Christianity^ outwardly and superficially without being truly bom 
again, and then becomes a prey to the seducing talk of some 
vagabond babbler ; and 3. Heb. vi. 4 — 6, when one has been 
truly bom again, but gives place to the evil principle in his heart, 
and being worsted in the struggle, suffers himself to be taken 
captive by some more refined temptation of Satan, some more 
refined lie (as here by a seemingly pious attachment to the insti* 
tutions of the old covenant.) 

Why such a one is irrecoverably lost, we learn from the words 
in apposition to those we have considered : aveurravpouvra^y <&c. 
Such a one commits, in a more aggravated degree, the'sin which 
the unbelieving Jews committed against Christ. The Israelites 
crucified in their madness a pseudo-Messiah, or at the worst a 
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prophet But he who has known and experienced Jesufl as his Sa- 
viour and Bedeemer, and yet after all fidls away fix>m Christianity, 
actually declares Am whom he has known ae the Son of God to be 
a pseudo-Messiah, and contemns him. 

K now by Bwdfieis are meant the gifts communicated by the 
laying on of hands, then (as the laying on of hands took place 
after baptism,) the readers must haye been baptizedj and only 
taken again under inatrueHon afterwards. Still Bvpdfkei^ may 
mean also the powers of sanctification in the wider sense. The 
former is however the more probable. 

Yer. 7, 8. The apostle here remembers Chrisfs parable of the 
different kinds of ground. In this parable, however, we find the 
best rotation of the Calvinistic exegesis of vers. 4 — 6. The 
firuitftd as well as the unfiruitftd soil received the same rain and 
blessing ; it is the fault of the soil if the seed is choked by thorns 
or evU luete. The cause of the &lling away lies not in the want 
of an abstract donum perseverantiae withheld by God, but in a 
shortcoming in the struggle with the old man. La the words Kordr 
pa^ ey7V9 the author cannot intend to say that the curse is still 
uncertain (this is forbidden by the words that follow), they simply 
mean ^^ it goes towards the curse," ^^ the curse is impending over 
it.'' (Comp. chap. viii. 13.) — *Ek kowfiv for the nominative 
KoSciif; isaHebraism = -^jqI^ with the Ipsubstantiae, comp. LXX. 

Is. zl. 16 ; xliv. 15. The meaning of the author is, of course, 
not that the thorns and thistles merely, but that the whole land 
itself shall be burned up with fire and brimstone (comp. Deut. 
xxix. 22.) This is, then, a lype of the eternal destruction of the 
individual who was compared with an unfruitful field. 

Vers. 9 — 12. The author now turns to the other side of the 
subject, to the comforting hope that in the case of his readers it 
has not yet come to a falling way. ^^If we thus speak to you 
(in this style of earnest warning) we are yet persuaded of better 
things concerning you, of things that pertain to salvation." (^£;(6- 
fA€va trernipUv; a classical amplification of the adjectival idea :=> 
baud insalutaria. "Ex^o-Oairwo^, pertinere ad aliquid, to' be con- 
nected with any thing, to have part in any thing. The expression 
is purposely left indefinite, and it is wrong to attempt to find in it 
one or another precise sense. ^Exo/ii€Pa aamjpla^ forms only the 
genend antithesis to xardpa^ i77V9. The change here from 
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severitj to gentleness reminds us of the pauline passages Gal. iv. 
12 and 19 ; 2 Cor. x. 11. 

Ver. 10. The more that the new life has abeady shown itself 
to be efficacious in a Christian, the more that the fruits of holiness 
baye already been visible in him, so much the more safely may it 
be concluded that his has been a true central, fundamental, and 
deep conversion. The. more that his Christianity consisted only 
of theory and head orthodoxy, so much the more reason is there 
to fear that the whole man has not been converted, so much the 
greiiter danger is there of a seeming conversion and a subsequent 
falling away. What the man has gained by mere dialectics may 
again be entirely lost by mere dialectics, amid the temptations of 
the flesh and the trials of suffering. The only sure mark of con- 
version is the presence of sanctification ; the only sure mark of 
continuance in the state of grace is progress in sanctification* 

Upon this truth the sentiment of ver. 10 is founded. Because 
the readers have already evinced, and do still evince, the visible 
fryiAU of fidth in works of love and of service, the author cherishes 
the persuasion that God will not let them ftll, will not withdraw 
his Spirit and the help of his grace from them. It is striking, 
however, that he here appeals to the jiutice of Qod. The Boman 
Catholic theologians have made use of this passage by way of 
confirming their theory of the meritum condigni. The natural 
man can indeed performPno good and meritorious works ; but the 
converted man can, by the assistance of the Holy Spirit, perform 
works perfectly good and therefore meritorious, which God 
rewards by the communication of new gifts of grace. The evan- 
gelical theologians have justly opposed to this theory the truth, 
that the best works of the regenerate are still stained with sin and 
imperfect, and, in fact, that nothing is said in our passage of 
rewarding particular works. But the evangelical theologians have, 
in general, been able to find no other way of explaining this 
passage than by supposing, that the good works of the regenerate, 
although imperfect, yet received a reward of grace Scorn God. 
This, however, is a cantradicHo in adjecto ; what God gives out 
of grace in spite of our imperfection wants precisely for that 
reason the quality of a reward. — ^The truth is, there is another 
righteousness besides that which reoompenees or rewards. The 
righteousness of Gt)d spoken of in our passage is that which 
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leads, gtnde9, and governs^ every man according to the particniar 
stage of development which he occupies. It is here affirmed of 
God that he does not give up to perdition a man who eon still in 
any way be savedy in whom the new life is not jet entirely extinct, 
and who has not yet entirely fallen away ; but that he seeks to 
draw every one as long as they will allow themselves to be drawn. 
This is not a judicial or recompensing righteousness towards 
man (for man has no right to demand the assisting grace of God 
as a thing deserved), but it ia the righteoueneee of the Father 
towards the Son who has bought men with his bloody and to whom 
we poor sinners still belong until we have fallen' away from him. 
Not towards us but toward Christ would the Father be aSuco^, 
were he to withdraw his gracious assistance firom a man ere he 
has ceased to belong to the pecuUum of Christ. 

Ver. 11. The writer now expresses his earnest wish that his 
readers may advance in the Christian life with renewed zeal ; 
that ^^ each one of them may now manifest, even to perfection, the 
same zeal in striving after the foil assurance of hope," as they 
had hitherto shown in the aycrrn]. The fdl assurance of hope is 
opposed to the wavering and uncertainty which they had hitherto 
shown, as to whether they might rely entirely and undividedly 
on the salvation and promise of Christ, or whether' they required, 
together with this, the temple service, and Levitical priestiiood. 

Ver. 12. The result of that zeal yildch the readers are to show 
is, that they may be no longer woBpol (as they have been hitherto 
chap. V. 12), but may be equal to other Christians, not only in 
the arfdirq Buueovla but also in the irlari^ and fiaxpoOvfila, Mar 
KpoOvfdoj however, by no means denotes merely passive patience, 
the passive endurance of suffering, but as at Kom. ii. 7 even 
viroiujvri serves to denote active constancy, this is still more 
denoted here by fAAKpoOvfila* 

Vers. 13 — 15. Here commences a somewhat more difficult train 
of thought which, by means of the particle ydpy is connected with 
the foregoing as an explanation. The question presents itself: 
What is said in vers. 13 — 15, and what is intended to be proven 
by it or to be inferred from it as an explanation of ver. 12 T 
What is said, and said in words grammatically quite clear, is : 
God has sworn to Abraham (comp. Gren. xxii. 16 ss. with chap, 
xvii. 1 ss.) that he will bless him and multiply him. And from 
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this it is inferred in ver. 15, that that ancestor of the covenant- 
people was thus also made a partaker of the promise through 
fMucpoOvfila. This idea of the iiaKpoBvfielp is evidently the 
connecting link between ver. 12 and vers. 13 — 15. On the 
other hand, the words God hath sworn by himself y ver. 13, are 
at first only cited as an accessary circumstance which is after^ 
wards brought into prominence in ver. 16, and made use of 
as a new and independent idea. (The words tcark rifv rd^iv 
MeK')(urebkKy chap. v. 6, are found to be dted quite in a similar 
way, and then, afterwards in chap, vii., made to form properly a 
new theme. Similarly also the citation chap. iii. 7 — 12 compared 
with ver. 15 ss. and chap. iv. 3 and 7.) 

The principal question then in the explanation of the three 
verses under consideration is, how &r does the fact that God has 
sworn to Abraham that he will bless him and multiply him 
involve the inference, that Abraham attained to the (fulfilment 
of the) promise by fjMxpodvfila t Bleek is certainly wrong when, 
in spite of the teal oin-oi, he will still not allow ver. 5 to be an 
inference firom vers. 13, 14, but finds in it a statement to the effect 
that Abraham deserved that promise of the blessing and multi- 
plying, by his constancy (in the fidth) evinced at another timsy 
namely, in the offering up of his son Isaac according to the 
command of Grod. The writer, indeed, does not in a single word 
point to the strength of faith shown in complying with the 
command to offer up Isaac ; but fix>m the circumstance that God 
sware to Abraham to bless him and to multiply him, he infers 
that Abraham obtained the promise (namely the fulfilment of it) 
through the constancy of his faith. Now, whoever ascribes to 
our author a rabbinical method of exegesis which cleaves to words 
and to the letter must, here again, find himself greatly embar- 
rassed ; for here, as always, the vis argumentationis lies nobin the 
letter, but in the thought. There are two particulars on which 
the force of the proof rests. First, God promised to Abraham 
vfith an oath; this already implied that the fulfilment of the promise 
was to be looked for at some future time, for there can be no need 
of confirming with an oath the promise of a gift which is forthwith 
and immediately bestowed ; an oath is then only necessaiy, when 
the ftilfilment is so remote as to make it possible that doubts 
might spring up in the mind of the receiver of the promise fix)m 
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the Ibng delay. Secondly, the subjectr-matter of the promise, the 
promised object itself^ was such as firom the nature of the caae 
could only be realised after the death of Abraham. He was to 
be blessed, and that by an immense multiplication of his seed ; 
this could, from the nature of the case, be fiiMUed only many 
generations after Abraham. Thus Abraham throughout his whole 
life saw nothing of the ftilfilment of the promise which had been 
made to him (comp. chap. xi. 39) ; he was directed to continue 
until death in the constancy of the hope of that which he saw not. 
So also are the readers of the Epistle to the Hebrews admonished 
not to rely on the earthly, Tisible, Jewish theocracy and its 
institutions, but with the constancy of Abraham's faith to build 
their hope of salvation on the crucified Jesus who has gone into 
the heavens, whose followers still form a scattered flock, and who 
have nothing on earth but the hope of what is promised for the 
future. 

Vers. 16-^-19. The author now brings into prominence the 
accessary idea indicated in ver. 13 : that God can swear by none 
greater than he is himself, and makes use of it for a new turn of 
the thought, namely, for the inference that, just because Grod is 
in himself unchangeable, a promise which he has not only given, 
but has, moreover, sworn by himself in confirmation of it, is 
absolutely sure and settled. In this certainty of the promises of 
God there lies a second motive for the readers to continue stedfast 
in the hope of the glory promised to the Messianic Israel (already 
in Abraham's time.) And fix>m this the author, having inwardly 
prepared his readers and opened their hearts^ dexterously retraces 
his steps to his theme respecting the similarity between the New 
Testament Messianic priesthood and that of Melchisedec. 

Ver. 16. " Men swear by one who is greater (than themselves), 
and the oath is for certainty beyond dl strife" (for indisputable 
certainty.) This idea is in itself plain. Men swear by a being 
who is greater than they, who possesses omniscience enabling him 
to know the peijured person, and power and justice to punish 
him. The oath consists in this, that the person who swears calls 
the higher being to witness at once the promise and its fulfilment 
or non-fulfilment, and to be the eventual avenger of the latter. 
(Hence with the purified Christian every word is a tacit oath, 
inasmuch as it is spoken in the consciousness of the testimony of 
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the all-present and all-knowing God. And hence Christ forbids 
swearing bj inanimate things (Matth. y. 34), and puts that state 
of mind in which every yea is a yea — i.e. in which every word, 
whether God be expressly called to witness or not, is spoken in 
the consciousness that God is witness — ^in the place of that 
swearing which was alike superstitious and false. Christ therefore 
does not forbid the oath, but he wiUs that the Christian should 
speak only ooAsy and that in this way the difference between 
swearing and not swearing should find an end.) 

Ver. 16. Now in Godj the possibility of wavering, or -the want 
of Teracity, and thus the necessity of a higher guarantee, falls 
absolutely to the ground. He is true, not on account of another 
or from fear of any other, but by his own nature. Therefore he 
can swear only by himself, he can produce only himself and his 
own nature as the witness and guarantee of his veracity. It is 
true that for this very reason God's swearing by himself is an 
anthropopathism, or more correctly a condescension to human 
infirmity. On his own account he needs not to swear ; on his 
own account the form of swearing, the form of a promisor and a 
witness, might be dispensed with. But so long as to man the 
knowledge of the undiangeableness of God was still hidden or 
imperfect, God condescended to swear. With wonderful wisdom 
he stooped to the human presupposition of the possibility of change 
in God, therefore he sware ; but inasmuch as he sware by himself, 
he in the same act lif^ man upwards to the knowledge that tie 
has that in his own nature which hinders him from change. This 
idea, which was already briefly indicated in ver. 13, is further 
developed in ver. 17. 

*£v ^ literaUy ^^ in which circumstances," »» in these circum*- 
stances, quae cum ita sint. Hence it may be rendered by 
<< therefore" (Theophylact, Erasmus, Schlichting, Grotius, Kuinoel, 
Olshausen, De Wette, Tholuck, Bleek, &c.) ^Ev ^ does not, 
however, belong to fiovKoftiepo^ ; Rambach and others have 
explained thus : as now by this (by conforming to the practice 
among men of swearing) God would show, &c. ; the swearing of 
Qod is evidently, however, not placed parallel with the swearing 
of men, but in opposition to it, as already appears from the words 
iydpe^rroi fih yhp» ^Ev ^ belongs rather to ifAeairevaeif. 
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^^ Therefore (because men swear b j one superior to themselves) 
Gody when he would show to the heirs of the promise the 
immutability of his will in a superabundantly sure way, placed 
himeelf in the middle" (between himself qua the promisor^ and 
men.) — MeaiTewo, se interponere, to place one's self as mediator 
between two parties. Then specially in promises in the form of 
an oath, to place one's self as warranter, as fidejussor or security 
between the promi»er and the receiverof the piimi^e, in orderto 
undertake the security for the fulfilment of the promise. Ood 
does this when a man swears by him ; he then lets himself be 
called by both men as a witness and guarantee. When, however, 
GUkI swears by himself, he then as it were comes in between 
himself and mL In oUier words, he is Ai. o«^ witne»,. 

Yer. 18. ^' Therefore we have firm consolation by two inde- 
structible things, in both of which it is impossible for Ood to lie 
— ^we who flee for refuge to lay hold on the hope at the future 
goal." As God is in himself unchangeable and true, and needs 
not to swear, so hie promise is in itself alone already sure and 
indestructible. But when, moreover, he appears not merely as 
promisor, but (inasmuch as he swears) also as fteairewDVy as his 
own witness and security, then must the fulfilment be doubly 
sure, or, more precisely, a double testimony is given to the divine 
immutability. 

In the words which stand in apposition to the subject oi tcara^ 
<f)vy6vT€^j &c., the author repeats the condition upon which a 
subjective interest is obtained in the promise which is in itself 
and objectively sure. Nothing is wanting on God's part ; but we 
on our part, forsaking all false consolation, must flee to lay hold 
on the i\wU 'rrpo/ceifiipff. (On the partic. aor. comp. chap. iv. 
3. — Others less naturally understand icara^vyovrei as an absolute 
idea, and make Kpaiijaai dependent on 9ra/9aivXi7<rt9, and give 
this latter the signification ^^ admonition, injunction.") The hope 
involves here both the object of the hope (comp. the adjective 
irpo/c€i/iiprf) and the act of it (comp. /cparrja'at.) Kxvra^vyovre^ 
is well explained by Calvin thus : Hoc verbo significat, non aliter 
Deo vere nos fidere, quam dum praesidiis omnibus aliis destituti 
ad solidam ejus promissionem confugimus. The readers were to 
fiee fix>m all fiftlse Judaistic props of hope in the concern of their 
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salvation, and to direct their eye alone to the invisible goal of 
fiiture glory promised in Christ. 

Yer. 19. This firm hope resting solely upon Christ is ^^ a sure 
and Gxm anchor of the soul, and such as enters into the inner 
jUace behind the vail." Two figures are here, not so much mixed 
as, in a very elegant manner, combined. The author might 
compare the world to a sea, the soul to a ship, the ftiture stOl 
concealed glory to the covered bottom of the sea, the remote firm 
land stretching beneath the water and covered by the water. 
Or he might compare the present life upon earth to the fore- 
court, and the ftiture blessedness to the heavenly sanctuary, 
which is still, as it were, concealed from us by a vail. He has, 
however, combined the two figures. The soul, like a shipwrecked 
mariner^ ^ings to an anchor, and 8ee8 not where the cable of the 
anchor runs to, where it is made fast ; it knows, however, that it 
is firmly fixed behind the vail which conceals firom it the future 
glory, and that if it only keeps fast hold of the anchor, it will, in 
due time, be drawn in with the anchor by a rescuing hand into 
the holiest of all. Thus there is in the tiope itself that which the 
fulfilment certainly brings about. 

Ver. 20. The holy of holies is now more particularly described 
as that " into which Christ is entered as our Forerunner.'* In 
these words the author touches on the second section of the first 
part (chap, ii. ver. 16, comp. with ver. 17), and at the same time 
on the second section of the second part (chap. iv. vers. 10 and 
14.) In both passages, but with more distinctness in the second, 
the inference was drawn from this going before of Christ as the 
first fruits and preparer of the way to heaven, that his office is a 
kighrprieatly office. Thus the sentiment of ver. 20 leads the author 
naturally and without constraint back to the theme begun 
at chap. V. 1 — 10, namely, the comparison of Christ with the high 
priestj and now, after having prepared the hearts of the readers 
for what he is about to say, he proceeds exactly fix>m the place 
where he broke off at chap. v. 10 ; he repeats the new theme 
already intimated there : Christ is a priest after the order of 
Melshisedecy and this similarity between his priesthood and that 
of Melchisedec culminates in the eternity of it. 
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SECTION SECOND. 
(Chap, vii.) 

THE MESSIAH, AS A HIGH PRIEST AFTER THE ORDER OF MEIi- 
GHISEDECy IS A SUPERIOR HIGH PRIEST TO AARON. 

The train of thought in this chapter is most clearly arranged . 
First, it is shown in ver. 1 — 10 that Melchisedec's priesthood was 
of a higher order than the Levitical; then, in vers. 11 — 19, the 
inference is drawn from this, that the Levitical priesthood, and, 
in like manner also, the Mosaica,! law upon which it was grafted 
was imperfect, and finally in vers. 20^ — 28, that the Messiah, 
because according to Ps. ex. he must be a high priest after the 
order of Melchisedec, was greatly superior to the Leritical priest- 
hood as well as to the Mosaical law. 

The first of these three parts divides itself again into two lines 
of thought ; in vers. 1 — 3 it is shown that the priesthood of 
Melchisedec is an eternal priesthood, in ver. 4 — 10 that Mel- 
chisedec took tithes from Levi. 

Vers. 1 — 3. 05to9 points back to chap. vi. 20. This Mel- 
chisedec, namely, he who is spoken of in Ps. ex. The principal 
nerve of the passage lies, of course, in the principal verb fUvei, 
ek TO BifivisKh (not as Storr would have it in the words ipfjurjpevo- 
fjLeifo^ fiaaiKeif^ Sucatoavvri^.) It was already intimated in chap, 
vi. 20, that Christ is like Melchisedec an eternal high priest. 
And, now in vers. 1 — 3, it is explained in how far Melchisedec's 
priesthood was eternal, and in like manner it is then shown in 
vers. 20 — 28 in how far Christ's priesthood was eternal. It can 
therefore not be doubted that the words fjUpei ek to Siriveici^ 
contain the principal idea of the sentence. All the* other parts 
from vers. 1 — 3 are only accessary members of an explanatory 
kind. 

The question, however, still remains in what relation does this 
principal idea stand to the thesis chap. iv. 20. Are we to take 
the yap in an argumentative sense, and is it the intention of the 
author to prove in vers. 1 — 3 that Christ was a high priest afler 
the order of Melchisedec T And does the proof consist in this, 
that Melchisedec was an eternal priest, and that, in Hke man- 
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ner, an eternal priesthood belongs also to Chri^t^ so that in virtue 
of this tertiom comparationis — eternity — Christ can be called a 
high priest after the order of Melchisedec T This cannot possibly 
have been the author's intention. He roust in this case have 
left out the words eh rov al&va in the thesis chap. vi. 20^ and^ 
instead of this, must have introduced immediately after ver. 3 
what he says from vers. 20 — ^28. (The train of thought must 
then have been: Christ is a high priest after the manner 
of Melchisedec; for, Melchisedec's priesthood was eternal, 
Christ's priesthood was also eternal, ergo.) — ^In reality, how- 
ever, the author was imder no necessity whatever of proving 
that Chrisifs priesthood was and must be after the order of 
Melchisedec. This had already been settled at chap. v. 1 
— 10, and settled on the groimd that the prophetical psalm, 
Pa. ex., contains the calling of the Messiah to the priestly dig- 
nity; and that the Psalmist had therefore before-hand ascribed 
to the Messiali the priestly in conjunction with Hie kingly honour^ 
No, it is not the aim of the author to prove in chap. vii. 1 — 8 
that the priesthood of Christ is of the same order as that of 
Melchisedec, but, from the thesis already established, chap. vi. 
20, to draw inferenees, the inference, namely, that the priesthood 
of the Messiah is superior to the Levitical priesthood. 

We must therefore take ydp in an explicative signification in 
the sense of namely. The weighty import of the thesis, chap. vi. 
20, is now to be evolved, the author will, so to speak, unfold to 
the reader the fiilness of meaning that lies in the simple expres- 
sion after the order of Melchisedec^ and show him with what 
important results it is fraught. 

A aeries of clauses in apposition follows the subject of the 

sentence, which, however, do not all belong to the subject, but 

in part to the predicate. Those which belong to the predicate 

begin with />rst being by interpretation ; that they begin here 

and nowhere else is evident from this, that the first two attributes 

are here repeated by way of being explained. 

' Melchisedec, first being by interpretation king of 

righteousness, 

king of Salem, .... then king of Salem, ue., king of peace, 

priest of GtKi, &c. 

We have therefore to render the sentence thus : ^^ This Me)- 

o2 
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chisedec, king of Salein, priest of the most high God, who met 
Abraham, Scc*^ and blessed him, abidetli for ever as one whose 
name signifies king of righteousness, &c." The first group of 
appositionai clauses serves to denote and to describe the subject ; 
the second serves to show, what ground there is for ascribing to 
this subject the predicate abideth for ever. 

Let us consider the first group. Melchisedecy the well-known 
king of the Amorites, Gen. xiv. The conjecture of Jerome, 
Luther, &c., that Melchisedec was no other than Shem the fion of 
Noah, is now with reason universally rejected. Equally unten- 
able is the view of Molinaus, Hottuiger, &c., that Melchisedec 
was no man, but a temporary incarnation of the Son of God. 
Melchisedec was doubtless, according to the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament, none other than an Amoritic prince of a 
tribe among whom (just as in the house of Laban) the ancient 
primitive monotheism was still preserved, and who, according to 
the old patriarphal fashion, still ofierecl sacrifices as the priest of 
his tribe to the invisible God in heavem — ^The words who met 
&c. as also the words to whom he gave a tenthj &c. serve here, 
first of all, to recall to the minds of his readers the few incidents 
that have been preserved from the life of this man, and to give 
them a more distinct presentation of the form of Melchisedec, 
although these incidents are afterwards, vers. 4 and 6, again 
taken up and made use of for farther inferences (just as at chap, 
vi. 13 the words iirel, &c.) 

Pass we now to the second group of clauses in apposition. 
Melchisedec remains a priest for ever^ he whose name being 
interpreted is King of righteousness^ whose title signifies King of 
peace. The author was fully entitled to lay stress on the^e 
names, as they were not merely arbitrary, but were really expres- 
sive of the nature and character of that man. If our author had 
drawn similar inferences fix>m the name of the later king. Adoni- 
zedec of Salem (Josh, x.), this might justly have been character- 
ized as a rabbinical proceeding ; but every reader of sound sense 
will feel how impossible such a proceeding would be to the author 
of the epistle to the Hebrews, how harshly it would contrast with 
the usually profound character of his reasonings. In Meldiisedec 
the nomen et omen truly met and harmonised. The tribe of 
people which had built Salem must have been reallr/ a peaceable 
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tribe, otherwise they would not have given to the city the name 
" Peace," " city of Peace," and, in fact, the king of this city had 
not involved himself and his people in that war which, considering 
the times, was a pretty extensive war. This king himself showed 
really a sense of justice in sympathising with the righteous cause 
of Abraham, and he showed more than this, in coming to meet 
Abraham in a fiiendly spirit with presents of refreshment. 
Abraham, the champion of fidth, offers to him gifts of homage ; 
nay, in giving him the tenth, he thereby places himself under his 
sovereignty, he takes refuge beneath the sceptre of this king 
who served the living God, in order that under his protection 
he may henceforth live unmolested by hostile bands of heathen. 
The names prts *^^ht2 *^^ o'^tt? *lh09 therefore, really ex- 
press only in a concise way the featureai of character and form 
which distinguished that priest king. And when David (Ps. 
110) in the spirit of prophecy sees and expects of the seed pro- 
mised to him, that, like Melchisedec, he will unite the priestly 
with the kingly dignity, he surely does not predict in these words 
a merely outward and mechanical conjunction of the two dignities, 
but he has before him the figure of a man in whom, as in Mel- 
chisedec, the kingly power would be consecrated and penetrated 
with the sanctifying virtue of the priestly dignity and work, the 
form, therefore, of a king who would truly govern in peace 
(comp. 2 Sam. vii. 11) and righteousness (comp. Ps. xlv. 8.) 

From this alone, however, it does not follow that Melchisedec's 
priesthood is eternal. In order to prove this other attributes are 
still necessary. Melchisedep is without fathery without mother^ 
without descent. What does the author mean by this I Schulz 
and Bohme have imputed such absurdity to him as to suppose, 
that he really meant to say that Melchisedec came into the world 
without parents, and with some this strange idea even yet finds 
acceptance. But is it seriously believed* that the author meant 
to ascribe to Melchisedec a really eternal priesthood? Christ 
then was not the only eternal priest ! Such an interpretation as 
this which cleaves to the letter, carries only in itself that rabbi- 
nical narrowness which those who employ it think they find in 
the Holy Scriptures. 

Our author reasons in quite the reverse way. He turns 
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entirely away from all investigation respecting the other unknown 
events in Melchisedec's life, and views him only in sa far as 
David in the 110th psalm has made use of him, and could make 
use of him as a type of the Messiah. The individual Melchisedec 
who met Abraham had indeed a father and a mother, possibly a 
brave father and a gentle mother — ^fer all we know. But just 
because we do not know this, and because David also could know 
nothing of it when he used the words, ^^ Thou art a priest after 
the order of Melchisedec," he cannot have intended to say : the 
Messiah will have a brave or not brave father, a gentle or 
ungentle mother, &c., — ^in other words, he could not mean to set 
forth the individual with his other characteristics as a figure of the 
future Messiah, but must have referred to the figure of Mel- 
chisedec only in aofar 09 it stands out from obscurity in Gen* ziv., 
when he said of the promised seed that he shall be a priest after 
the manner of Melchisedec. 

But this and this alone is justly important to our author. The 
Levitical priest had to legitimize himself as a priest by his 
descent from Levi and Aaron; Melchisedec's priesthood had 
certainly nothing to do with his race and his descent, as nothing 
at all has been recorded of his descent. Melchisedec stands alto- 
gether outside of the great theocratical lineage, which runs from 
Abraham upwards to Adam and downwards to Levi and Aaron, 
&c. He comes forth from the darkness, like a streak of li^t, 
only to disappear immediately in the darkness again. And yet — 
although he cannot have been a priest by theocratical descent — 
the Holy Scripture adduces him, Moses himself adduces him as 
a ^^ priest of God on high," and acknowledges him as such. If 
now the Messiah is to be a priest afler the order of Melchisedec, 
then to him also is ascribed not the Levitical hereditary priest- 
hood but an independenJt priesthood having its root in his oum 
person. 

TbBt the words awdrmp^ afiif/Tfop mean here really nothing 
more than parentibus ignotis appears partly, horn the analogy of 
profane writers (for example, Horace serm. 1, 6, 10 : Multos 
saepe viros nulUs majoribus ortos. lAv. iv. 3 : Servium Tullium, 
captiva Comiculana natum, patre nullo, matre serva, Cie. de 
oratore H. 64 : Quid hoc clamorisT quibus nee pater nee mater, 
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tanta oonfidentia estis ?) — ^partly from the explanatory atfOfecLKxh- 
fpfTo^y which, as is weUknown, signifies not ^^ without generation" 
but " without pedigree." 

Now this also points already indirectly at the eternal nature of 
the priesthood of Melchisedec ; the full proof, however, is first 
given in the words hamng neither beginning of days nor end of 
lifey but a^iiouoiUvo^ r^ vi^ rov 0€ov. How this is to be 
explained appears fix>in what has just been said. The individual 
Melchisedec had^ in truth, a be^ning and an end of life ; but 
of this nothing is recorded in the Pentateuch, and therefore 
David could not refer to it in the 110th psalm. It is of import 
anoe to the author that nothing is recorded oi Melchisedec's birth 
and death. As he has explained without father and toithout 
mother by the term vnthout genealogy^ so now he explains having 
neither beginning of days nor end of life by cuf^fiouofiAvo^^ &c. 
Calvin has already observed with reason that the author does not 
say o/io£D9. Melchisedec was not like to Christ, but was repre- 
sented in a manner like to Christ. But that nothing is recorded 
in the Pentateuch* of the beginning and end of Melchisedec's life, 
and that, notwithstanding, Melchisedec is acknowledged as a 
priest of God, and that this his priesthood — ^without predecessors 
and successors — ^was set forth by David as a type of the future 
Messianic priesthood — ^tbis, again, has properly for our author a 
positive significance. This is to be explained by the antithesis to 
the Levitical priesthood ; for aU these characteristic features of the 
priesthood of Melchisedec are adduced as bearing on the compa- 
rison with the Levitical priesthood, and in proof of ihe inferiority 
of the latter. The Levitical priest or highpriest became a priest 
by his birth, and lefl ihe priesthood at his decUh to his son; his ofiice 
was, from the nature of him who held it, not a continuing one, 
but one that moved onwards from member to member, and this 
succession roas expressly prescribed and regulated in the Jaw. 
When therefore the Psalmist will describe the priestly glory of 
the promised seed^ and seeks to concentrate this in a corresponding 
type, he selects not that of a ritual Levitical high priest— one of 
those high priests who, firom generation to generation, ceased 
fix>m their office and gave place to each other — ^but that of Mel- 
chisedec who, a, was a priest not by formal, legal investment, but 
because his internal character, his qualities of righteousness and 
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peace impelled him to bring sacrifices to God, and to consecrat 
the power of the king by the internal qualities of the priest ; who, 
b^ was a priest not by descent but in himself; and who therefore, 
Cj wafl not a link in a chain of predecessors and successors, but is 
represented as alone in his order, and thus far as one who con- 
tinues a priest (yields up his priesthood to no one). 

It is therefore truly no play upon words or artifice of ingenuity, 
but the divine wisdom and illumination of the Holy Spirit, by 
which our author obtains the inferences which he builds on those 
particulars in the form under which Melchisedec is represented 
to us. The vindication of his procedure lies in this, that Mel- 
chisedec does not appear as in himself (Gen. xiv.) a type of 
Christ, but is first stamped as a type of Christ by David in 
Ps. ex., who in this could not certainly refer to all that Mel- 
chisedec was, but only to the little that was recorded of 
him in Gen. xiv. — Seeing then that David when he would 
describe in its highest form the glory of the seed promised to 
him, selects not the form of a Levitical high priest, but that of 
Melchisedec as represented in Gen. xiv., our author must needs 
inquire, wherefore and on what grounds this of Melchisedec 
appeared to the Psalmist the most glorious form, more so than 
that of a Levitical high priest. These reasons were not difiicult 
to discover. The Levitical high priest was such by investment ; 
altogether apart finom his personal character, but the Messiah was 
to be a high priest (comp. i. 9, ii. 17, iv. 15) from his own internal 
character, through his personal holiness, compassion, righteous- 
ness, and truth, just as Melchisedec was a high priest through his 
own independent firee act imd piety. The Levitical high priest 
held his office in virtue of his descent firom Levi and Aaron ; the 
Messiah was to descend not from Aaron but fix>m David ; like 
Melchisedec he was to stand outside of the hereditary Levitical 
succession of priests. The Levitical high priest must give place 
to a successor ; the Messiah was to be a priest-king without end 
(2 Sam. vii. ; Ps. ex. 4) ; to this corresponds in Melchisedec the 
circumstance, that we are nowhere told of his successor in the 
priestly office. In the manner then in which the account 
respecting Melchisedec is given G^n. xiv. lies the reason why he 
must have appeared to the Psalmist as more exalted than the 
Levitical high priest. None of those limiUxtiona which were 
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essential to the latter are ascribed to the former. It is precisely 
in the mysterious way in which the Pentateuch represents him 
as emerging from the darkness, and standing above the theo- 
cratical race, that we are to seek the ground of that impression 
of more exalted majesty which induced the Psalmist to set him 
forth as a type or example of the priest-kingly glory belonging to 
the future Messiah. It will, accordingly, be evident that those 
expositors are entirely mistaken who maintain, that the words 
remaineih a prieetfor ever intimate merely that the prieiftly office 
of Melchisedec was everlasting. The office was also in the case 
of the Levitieal high priests abiding and lasting. No I itie person 
of Melchisedec — ^not precisely his person in its individual reality 
but in the outline of it which was presented to the Psahnist — 
wore the aspect of a priest whose priesthood had its root in himeelfy 
and who resigned his office to no successor. The substance of ver. 
1 — 3 is therefore this : Already the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
Testament ascribe to the Messiah a priesthood which, in virtue 
of its internal and external independence and freedom from limi- 
tations, is fiir superior to ihe Levitieal priesthood* 

Ver. 4 — 10. A second proof now follows of the superiority of 
the priesthood of Melchisedec to the Lev^ical priesthood. This 
second proof is drawn from the incidents in the histoiy . of 
Melchisedec already mentioned casually in ver. 1, s., who met 
Abrahamj &c. The whole argument in ver. 4 — 10 moves in the 
form of a sorites. This sorites consists of two principal parts. In 
ver. 4 — 7, from the circumstance that Abraham gave to Melr 
chisedec the tenth and received his blessing it is inferred, that 
Melchisedec was superior to Abraham. In ver. 9, 10 fiY>m the 
foct that Levi was then yet in the loins of Abraham it is inferred, 
that Levi also was subordinate to Abraham. 

The first part of the sorites will in a scholastico-logical form 
stand thus : — 

Major : The receiver of tithe and bestower of the blessing is 
superior to the giver of tithe and receiver of the 
blessing. 

Minor : But Abraham gave tithe to Melchisedec and received 
the blessing bom him. 

Conclusion : Therefore Melchisedec is superior to Abraham. 
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The author does not, however, merely omit the concludon accoiv 
ding to the form of the sorites, and forthwith proceed to the 
second principal part, but he makes the omission of ihe conclu- 
sions stQl more easy by the simple process of placing the major 
after the minor proposition. 

Yer. 4 is tiie Jirst half of the minor : Meldusedec received 
from Abraham the tenth. In ver. 5 a subsidiary remark follows, 
to the effect that Melchisedec received the tendi from Abraham 
in a miich more striking and distingnished manner than the 
Levites now receive it from the Jews. In ver. 6 the^r^^ ludf 
of the ndnoTj enlarged by the antithetical reference to ver. 5, is 
repeatedj and the second half of the minor i that Melchkedec 
blessed Abraham, is added. 

In ver. 7 ihe major proposition (already involving ihe con- 

' elusion) now fellows the minor ; formally, however, it is adduced 

only in reference to the blessing. (The same thing was already 

self-evident in reference to the levying of the tithe chiefly from 

ver. 5.) 

After it has been shown that Melchisedec is superior to Abra^ 
ham, the receiver of the promise, and the progenitor of all the 
Levitical and non-Levitical Jews, the author, now glancing 
back to .ver. 1 — 3, makes the transition in ver. 8 to the second 
principal part of the sorites, ver. 9, 10, ver. 9 containing ihe 
ihesisj ver. 10 the proof. 

Yer. 4. The particle Si serves simply to denote the transi- 
tion to another subject. ^^ But now observe fiirther." IlrpuKo^ 
how^ great, how highly exalted, namely, in comparison with the 
Levitical high priests. The ^ does not serve first to determine 
who is meant by o&ro9; but o&ro9 refers backwards to the 
Melchisedec named in ver. 1 — 3, and ^ is confirmatory, cui 
s= quum eL The apposition 6 irarpiapx'l^ is, on account of the 
emphasis, placed at the end of the period. He who, as the 
progenitor of all Israel, also of the Levites, is superior to Israel 
and to the Levites, nevertheless paid the tenth to Melchisedec, 
and thus placed himself in a subordinate position to him. This 
finishes the first part of the minor propositiou (placed before the 
major in ver. 7.) 

Before, however, the auihor adds the other part in ver. 6, he 
must first meet an objection. The objector might say. Why is 
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SO much stress laid on the circnmstance that Melchisedec took 
tithes? Did not the Levitical priests also take tithes? The 
anthor must needs show, therefore, what an important difference 
there is between the two cases. He does this in a subsidiary 
remark at ver. 5. He first of all introduces the objection itself 
in the form of a restrictionj ^^ and indeed the Levites also take 
tithes ;" he, however, at the same time, joins to this restriction or 
concession all the particulars in which the inferiority of the 
Levites in this respect shows itself, so that he can then forthwith 
set forth, in opposition to this, the higher form of tithe-taking 
in the case of Melchisedec, and with this can, at the same time, 
repeat in a more enlarged and more definite form, in the 6th 
verse, the idea of the minor proposition of ver. 4. 

We must first of all consider more closely the subject : ol fih 
iie r&v vi&v Aevt lifp Uparelav XafiffdvovTe^, That ot Xafi/Sdvovre^ 
is really the subject, and that the words €k tSw vl&v ileyt depend 
on XafiffdvovTe^y is evident of itself. K ol ix r&v vl&v Aevi by 
itself were taken as the subject, and rffv Uparelav Xafifidvovres 
as a more special determination of the idea in the predicate, we 
should then obtain the unsuitable sense that the Levites then take 
tithes when they receive or enter upon the priesthood. This, how- 
ever, would not be agreeable to historical fact. With as little 
reason can we, with Bleek and others, render thus : those among 
the Levites who receive the priesthood (in opposition to those who 
were Levites merely without being priests) — for, according to 
the Mosaic law^ all Levites received tithe (Lev. xzvii. 30.) 
The emphasis rather lies on XafiPdvovr^^ and the Levites are 
placed in a twofi>ld antithesis to Melchisedec ; first, as those who 
were descended from Levi ; secondly, as those who received the 
priesthood (in vurtue of this their descent.) ^* Those who, being 
of the sons of Levi, received the priesthood,'* stand in opposition 
to Melchisedec, who, according to ver. 1 — 3, was without gen^ 
ahgyy and had neither predecessor nor successor; but whose 
priesthood flowed independently, as it were, fix>m his own person. 
(So substantially also Belaud, Pierce, Wolf.) 

The word Xafifidvovre^j ihen, already indicates one point of infe- 
riority in the Levitical receiving of tithes. A further point of infe- 
riority is given in the words ivroKifv tx^nnn. The Levites received 
by a command the right to lift tithes, and the rest of the Israelites 
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give tithes because they must do so. Abraham, on the contrary, 
gave tithe toMelchisedec voluntarily. JTiere there was a third party 
(namely, God) who is superior to the Levites, as weU as to the 
rest of the tribes, to whom the tithe properly belonged, and who 
assigned it to the Levites. Here it was the personal dignity 
and majesty of Melchisedec that moved Abraham to give tithes. 
The same antithesis is repeated in the words xarcL rov vofiov. 

But the author does not overlook the circumstance, also, that 
the right of the Levites to exact tithes extends only to the Xao9, 
TovreoTi T0V9 aSeX^v9 ain&v^ while Melchisedec's superiority 
stretches beyond his tribe, even to Abraham, who was quite a 
stranger to him. In like manner, also, that the descent from 
Abraham as, on the one hand (in the case of the Levites) it 
confers the right to take tithes, so, on tlie other hand (in the 
case of those who are not Levites), it does not protect from the 
burden of paying tithes. Tliis latter lies in the words, though 
they came out of the loins of Abraham. Is Melchisedec, then, 
superior to the progenitor of the race whose members divide 
themselves into tithe-receivers and tithe-payers, it is therefore 
evident that the right of these latter (the Levites) to take tithes 
is of a far inferior nature to the right of Melchisedec. Or, 
in other words : that Melchisedec stood higher above Abraham, 
than among his descendants the Levites stand above those who 
are not Levites. The relation might be mathematically repre- 
sented thus : 

Melchisedec ^ ^ [Abraham p^ (Levites ^:^ not Levites)]. 
Then, in addition to this, comes the other difference indicated in 
the words hnoXi^v and Kari, vo/jlov^ between the right of the 
Levites to take tithes as a dependent right, and conferred by the 
lawgiver, and that of Melchisedec as independent and flowing 
from hb personal dignity. 

In ver. 6 the other side of the comparison between Melchi- 
sedec and the Levitical priests is presented, and special emphasis 
laid on this feature of it that Melchisedec received tithes from 
one who, in respect of descent, was not connected with him. In 
this the^r^^ part of the minor proposition is repeated, but in a 
more frill and definite form. To this is added here the second 
part of the minor proposition, viz., that Abraham, although he 
had received from God the theocratical promise, was yet blessed 
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of Melchisedec. The designation top exppra rh^ hrarffeXlaq 
corresponds in its logical position to the designation 6 irarpidr 
pyvf^j ver. 4. At both a Kohrep might be supplied instead of 
the article. 

In yer. 7 the major prapositian how follows the minor^ and 
here we do not indeed find both parts of the minor referred with 
scholastic accuracy to corresponding general propositions, but 
only the second part of it, which was adduced immediately 
before. ^^ Without all contradiction the less is blessed of the 
higher," =* he who blesses is always superior to him who is 
blessed. Th^ parallel member: The tithe-receiyer is always 
superior to the tithe-giver was so self-evident (especially after 
what was said from ver 5 onwards), that the author might safely 
omit it. 

Equally unnecessary was the formal statement of the conclip- 
sion : Ergo Melchisedec is superior to Abraham ; and so much 
the more, as he had placed the major proposition, which involved 
this conclusion, behind the minor. 

He therefore, in ver. 8, forthwith makes the transition to the 
second principal part of the sorites^ to the argument, namely (for 
which also he had already prepared 'the way in ver. 5), that if 
Abraham is inferior to Melchisedec, so much the more inferior 
to him is Levi. He, however, makes this transition precisely in 
such a way as to introduce an accessory remark which connects 
substantially with the accessory remarks of the 5th verse. 

The idea, namely, that here (under the Levitical law) it is 
dying men who receive tithes, but there, he of whom it is testi- 
fied that he liveth — this idea forms no link in the syllogistic 
chain, does not follow firom ver. 7, and proves nothing for ven 
8, but is in reality an accessory idea, serving only to lead the 
attention of the reader away fix>m Abraham to the Levites. In 
respect of its import, this verse merely points back in a brief 
way to ver. 3, and only in this view is it, in general, intelligible. 
If ver. 3 had not gone before, ver. 8 might then really be so 
understood as if the author there meant to ascribe an endless 
life to the individual Melchisedec (fi>r, with Justinian, Capellus, 
and others, to consider Christ as the subject of {^, is mere non- 
sense.) But, after what was said in ver. 3 (as in the main Bleek 
also has rightly perceived) fiapnrvpovfJL€vo^ Sri Q can be nothing 
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elfie than a concise representation of the idea: fAfurt dpxv^ 
^fi€p&p fnfre ^wj^ TeXo9 exfi^Vf cmd is therefore to be explained 
thus : ^^ Of whom only his life is recorded| not his death" 
(Bleek); or, in other words: it is again not the individual 
Melchisedec who has the t^timony that he livethy but it is -again 
the typical figure of Melchisedec, as it appeared to the eye of 
the Psalnust in the firamework of Gten. xiv. Yer. 8, therefore, 
contains nothing new, but merely reminds the reader of the 
inferiorily of the Levitical priesthood, ahready shown at yer. 8, 
and this with the view, as has been already observed, merely of 
turning in this way the attention of the reader from Abraham to 
the tribe of LevL 

Yer. 9, 10. In these verses we have now the second prineqKU 
part of the soritee itself. In ver. 9 a thesis is laid down, a minor 
proposition to which the migor proposition of the fi)regoing syllo- 
gism implicitly contained in ver. 7 (the tithe-receiver is superior 
to the tithe-giver) stands directly related; namely, the minor pro- 
position : Levi also in a certain sense paid tithes to Melchisedec ; 
so that here, neither the major proposition nor the conclusion 
needed to be specially adduced. In ver. 10 the minor proposition 
of ver. 9 is proven. The words in both verses are perfectly dear. 
In the mode of reasoning, however, many commentators have, 
with a greater or less display of merriment, ibund here again a 
thoroughly crass specimen of the rabbinical manner of interpre- 
tation and reasoning, while others again (as Olshausen, Bleek) 
have sought to vindicate this reasoning by viewing it merely as 
an ^^ argumentatio ad hominem directed against the Jewish 
estimation of mere bodily descent" (which might properly be 
called deductio ad absurdum), and thus to defend it against the 
charge of unsuitableness. Even Olshausen thinks that this argu- 
ment is ^^ not to be understood literally, and that the author means 
to indicate this by eo9 iiro^ elireiiff but how then is it to be 
understood t — ^The argument would indeed be rabbinical, if the 
author had inferred fix>m LevTs being still in the loins of Abraham 
that Levi participated in Abraham's giving tithes considered as 
an individual act of Abraham. For example, it would be strange 
. and absurd weiip I to reason thus : ^' The Margrave George of 
Brandenburg with great courage protected the Befbrmation in 
Baireuth ; but Frederic William lY. was then in the loins of 
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George, therefore Frederic William IV. with great courage 
protected the Reformation in Baireuth." Our author, on the 
contrary, infers from the fact that Levi was then in the loins of 
Abraham (i.e. let it be observed, that neither Levi, nor Isaac, nor 
Jacob were at that time begotten — for so soon as Isaac was 
begotten Levi was no longer in Abraham's loins) only this, that 
the legal relation in which Abraham placed himself to Melchisedec 
held good also with reference to Levi. That he does not mean 
an absolute participation by Levi in the paying of tithes, but only 
such a participation in a certain eense^ not a participation in the 
act as such, but only in the results and legal consequences of it. 
seems to me to be indicated by the clause m hro^ eiirelv which is 
added to heheKirtmat. He therefore takes care not to say of 
Levi heiULTriv iScjKev, and purposely makes use of the passive 
SeBeKarayrcu. In this view the argument is fully justified. If, 
for example, I obtain the freedom of the city of Hamburgh, and 
have already a son arrived at majority, my investment with this 
Tight will not affect the position of this son ; on the other hand, 
those of my children who are still minors, and those whom 1 may 
afterwards beget, participate in this right of citizenship which I 
have acquired. Or, if the Knight of Kronenburgh has placed 
himself in subjection to the Duke of Nassau as vassal, his already 
grown up and independent son does not participate in this act, 
but the children who are begotten after this act of subjection 
must acknowledge the sovereignty of the Duke of Nassau. So 
also here. If, at the period referred to in Gen. xiv., Isaac had 
been an independent man, he would have had a right to say to 
his father : You may, if it pleases you, subject yourself to this 
Melchisedec ; that does not afiect me ; I am free. Isaac, however, 
was not begotten until after Abraham had entered into this rela- 
tion of subjection. With perfect justice, therefore, is the inference 
drawn from the dependent character of the descendents to their 
participation in the act of subjection. Of course, however, it is 
not an outward political relation of subjection that is here meant 
(ffar such could only be spoken of, if the posterity of Abraham 
had continued all along to be subjects of the Amoritic kings of 
Salem), but an ideal subordination of the theocratical race to the 
priestly form of Melchisedec.^ 

I Strange to say, many commentators have found a difficulty in this, 
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In ver. 11 — 19 we have the second train of thought in this 
section. In ver. 1 — 10 the priesthood of Melchisedec was 
compared with the Levitical| and the inferiority of the latter 
demonstrated. In yer. 11 — 19 the author demonstrates, as a 
further inference from this, the imperfection and incampletenees 
not of the Levitical prieethood alone, but also of the Mosaical law. 

Here again, the ideas of the writer move in the form of sorites. 
Ver. 11 involves the new thesis : in the Levitical priesthood there 
was no TcTijeUa^i^. This, however, is not laid down formally as a 
thesis but the transition is made in the following manner. In 
ver. 1 — 10 had been already shewn the inferiority of the Levi- 
tical priesthood. In ver. 11 the author now says : How too could 
this be otherwise ? If a rekeltiaai^ had been given by the Levitical 
priesthood, then in general there had been no necessity for that 
promise oi another priest, a priest afler the order of Melchisedec. 
He thus shapes the new thesis into the form of an argument. 
And as in ver. 1 — 10 he drew inferences from the import of the 
prophecy Ps. ex., so here, he draws an inference from the fact of 
its existenoe. He then in ver. 12. adduces a collateral argu- 
ment, or rather he again disposes of an objection (just as above 
at ver. 5.) He has conceded in parenthesi ver. 11, that the 
Levitical priesthood forms the inner basis of the Mosaical law ; 
from this the inference might have been drawn : by so much the 
more must the Levitical priesthood be perfect ; for the law is 
perfect. This objection the author in ver. 12 removes by the 
explanatoiy remark that, vice versoj from the imperfection of the 
priesthood follows that also of the law. In this, however, there 
is implicitly contained a second theeis ver. 12. 

This second thesis : the Mosaical law has no perfection^ is 
proven in ver. 13 — 19. (For the first thesis there lay already 
an argument in ver. 11.) 

A, Ver. 13. The Messiah is High Priesty and yet not of the 
tribe of Levi (consequently the Messianic idea as such 
involves a going beyond the law.) 
Proof: a, Ver. 14. The historical fact: Jesus was of the 
tribe of Juda. 

that Jesus as the descendant of Darid and Abraham must also hare 
stood below Melchisedec. Did Jesus th?n proceed from the loins of a 
haraan father ? 
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ft, Ver, 15 — 17. The christological necessity, 

•Major, Ver. 15 : the Messiah was to be a priest 

after the order of Melcliisedec. 
Minor, Ver. 17 : Melchisedec is a priest far 

ever. 
Conclusion, Ver. 16 : the Messiah most not be 
bom according to the law of the flesh. 
B Vers. 18, 19. From the fact that the law could be abro- 
gated, it follows that it was imperfect 
Ver. 11. El with the Imp. expresses the abstract possibility of 
a case already known as not actual. ^^If perfection were." As 
the logical intermediate member between vers. 10 and 11, the 
idea supplies itself: ^^ It follows that the Levidcal priesthood was 
also imperfect. And how naturally I For if, &c." 'lepoHrvvffj 
also in ver. 12, denotes originally the priestly condition, the 
priestly office, the priestly dignity, while Uparela denotes ori- 
ginally the service to be performed by the priests. But in this 
chapter (comp. vers. 5 and 12) both words are used promiscuously 
to denote the priestly condition as a whole — ^person, office, and 
service taken together. The expression T€Xe(Wt9 ^i' Sia is 
purposely of a quite general character; it denotes not the 
perfected atonement nor the perfected sanctification, but, quite 
generally, the completion of the saving acts and saving ways of 
God, t.e. of the theocracy. 

The parenthesis 6 7sm^ yhp^ &c., serves to explain how some 
might be led to see in the Levitical priesthood the completion of 
the theocracy. Upon the basis of this priesthood the people- 
received their law. '£77^ airfj^ is the reading in A.B.C.D.E. 
Cyr. and the cursory manuscripts; in like manner, Grotius, 
Lachmann, Bleek ; en' airr^ is less authorized, and yields the 
trifling sense that the people received their law with the priest-, 
hood, ue. either contemporaneously with it (Erasmus, Luther, 
Calvin, Beza, &c.), or over and above the priesthood (Gerhard, 
Bengel, Limborch, &c. Wol^ Storr, and others, interpret the 
iirl ^^ on condition of the existence of a priesthood," which is 
equally unsuitable, grammatically and in point of fact) If we 
adopt the reading iir ainij^y then iTrl is c. gen., and used in the 
same way as at ix. 17 ; 1 Cor. ix. 10, " upon it," " upon its basis." 
The Levitical priesthood, although, considered externally and in. 
p 
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respect of time, it was first instituted in the law and through the 
law, jet formed, internally, the basis and presupposed condition 
in the giving of the law, nay for the giving of the law. In the 
giving of the law ; for the entire plan and arrangement of it rests 
on the law of worship, on the representation of the people before 
God by the priests, and likewise all its other ordinances are most 
closely connected with the institution of the Levitical priesthood. 
For the giving of the law ; inasmuch as this law was necessary 
only to awaken within the Israelites a sense of their need of a 
priestly representation before Grod; in itself the Mosaical law 
was not necessaiy, but only a pedagogical preparatory step 
correlative with the period of the Levitical priesthood. Some, 
therefore, might be led to infer, from the important part which 
the Levitical priesthood plays in the Thorahy that the Levitical 
priesthood was certainly complete in itself, in like manner as tlie 
Thorah was considered as perfect by the Jews. On this latter 
supposition, and the inquiry whether a reXetWt? was given by 
ike lawy the author does not yet enter here, but, in the first 
place, proves his first thesis — ^that no perfection was given by 
the Levitical priesthood — altogether independently of the other 
supposition ; and he proves this simply by showing, that other- 
wise there would assuredly have been no promise of another 
priest, who should be a priest not after the order of Aaron, but 
of Melchisedec. The construction of the passage is as follows : 
Tk Sti ypeCa, h-epov Upea Korii rifv rd^iv MeXx^reShc avlc- 
raaOaij leal (avrov) ov Korii rijp rd^iv *Aapoi>v XeyeaOat ; What 
necessity would there in that case have been, that another priest 
should arise after the order of Melchisedec, "and that he,** 
(=3 " this one,") should not be called after the order of Aaron ? 
(Schleusner and others take TJyeaOaL unnaturally in the sense 
of " to be chosen." Luther, Baumgarten, &c., construe : rt? 
iri ypeUij XeyeaOai* irepov Upia avurraaOai Kork Ttfv rd^iv 
MeXxf^^BkK teal ov xarky r. r. ^Aapdvj a construction which 
necessarily presupposes a very unnatural arrangement of the 
words.) That xal XkyeaOcu stands for S^ \eyerat will explain 
why the author — having S<: Xeyerat in his mind — ^has put ov 
for /ii;. 

In ver. 12 the author now proceeds to obviate the objection 
contained in the parenthesis of ver. 11. Will some infer from 
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the perfection of the law that the Levitical priesthood, which 
stood so closely connected with the law, was also perfect T He 
infers, vice versa, from the imperfection of the priesthood, that 
the law also was imperfect. As a proof of the imperfection 
of the former, he has just adduced in ver. 11 the fact, that the 
Levitical priesthood was to be superseded by one after the order 
of Melchisedec, and now he proceeds to say : *^ But where the 
priesthood changes, there of necessity also the law changes.'' 
This, however, involves the assertion that the law also was imper^ 
fect^ as a second or auxiliary thesis; and this is now in ver. 
13^19 circumstantially proven. 

Ver. 13 — 17 forms, as has just been said, the first principal 
part of the proof. In ver. 13 we have the argument, that he of 
whom this was said (namely, the promise mentioned in ver. 11 
of a priest after the order of Melchisedec), was member of 
another tribe (than the tribe of Levi), a tribe none of the mem- 
bers of which had ever anything to do with the altar. The 
words are clear. The author does not say : It is prophesied in 
the Old Testament of the Messiah, that he should be of another 
tribe, but he simply lays down in ver. 13 the fact^ that he to 
whom that prediction applied — ^therefore the Messiah — was of 
another tribe. Not till ver. 14 and ver. 15 — 17, does he sepa- 
rate the fact of the fulfilment from the prophetical christological 
necessity. In ver. 13 he still mentions merely the fact of the 
case viewed as a whole. The Messiah, the Son of David (conse- 
quently, one who was not a Levite), was to be priest. Thus a 
priesthood out of the tribe of Levi was ordained. A passing 
beyond the law, a fierdBeai^ po/iov, was therefore predicted. 

That Jesus is he of whom these things are spoken^ the author 
does not prove, and needs not to prove. His readers did not 
doubt that Jesus was the Messiah; the question only was, 
whether by this Messiah the Old Testament cultus was abo- 
lished, or whether it still continues.^ 

In ver. 14 the author, by way of confirming what is said in ver. 
13, appeals to the manifest historical fact that " our Lord" (so 
he evidently designates Jesits as the historical person) " sprang 

^ I cannot understand how even Bleek (ii. 351) should still deny this 
gnind practical aim of the whole Epistle to the Hebrews. 

P 2 
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from the tribe of Judah." Those therefore are altogether wrong, 
who find in our passage a proof that the Christians had first 
inferred from the prophecy of the Messiah's descent firom 
David, that Jesus must certainly have sprung firom the tribe of 
Judah. No I the author introduces this inference first in ver. 
15 — 17, after having previously in ver. 14 laid it down as a 
manif eat fact not of the Xpurro^^ of the Messiah, but (as Bleek 
also rightly perceives) of " Our Lord," of the person of the Lord 
and Master historically known to the Christians, that he ^^has 
sprung" fix)m Judah (ai/arcraX/cei^ perfect). We have here 
therefore rather a most significant proof, that the descent of Jesus 
firom the tribe of Judah was a well and universally known fact 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. Li the same years in which 
the Gospels of Mark and Luke were written, the descent of Jesus 
firom David was already imiversally known. 

IIpoifiKov is stronger than S^Xoi/. ArjKov is what lies open and 
manifest, irpoSrjXjov is what lies conspicuously manifest among 
other manifest things. — ^AvareWeiv is a term, techn. for the rising 
of the sun ; also in Luke i. 78 the expression avaroX^ is used of 
the birth of Jesus. In the words €^ ^i; ^v\i}Vj &c., it is again 
emphatically repeated that, according to the law, the tribe of 
Judah had no right to the office of the priesthood. The author 
here delicately expresses in the form of a litotes^ the strict prohir 
bition laid on aU who were not Levites firom serving as priests : 
^^ In reference to which tribe Moses has said nothing of a priest- 
hood." 

In ver. 15 — 17 the author shows that the Messiah, as he was. 
in fact not a Levite, so in accordance with the prediction could 
not be a Levite. He adds the christological necessity to the 
historical reality. In proof of the former, he might simply have 
appealed to the predictions of the Messiah's descent from David 
already mentioned in the preceding chapters ; but his manner is 
not to grasp at what lies nearest and what eveiy reader must 
himself have been able to say. He goes deeper. He proves in 
ver. 15 — 17, not merely that the Messiah must in respect of his 
humanity spring firom David (this was already implied in ver. 
13), but that it follows firom the nature of the priesthood of Mel- 
chisedec, that the Messiah must be bom, ingeneraly not according 
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to the law of a carnal commandmenty but according to the power of 
an indestructible life. 

The sentence beginning with A cannoty of course, form the 
subject to icara&^Xoy icri^ as e« cannot stand for cm ; equally 
unnecessary and unjustifiable is it arbitrarily to invent a subject 
to teardSrfXov (as is done for example by Oecumenius, Limborch, 
Tholuck, Bleek, &c, : ^^that, with the priesthood, the law also is 
abrogated, is so much the more manifest," &c) ; all that we have 
to do is simply to bring down from ver. 14 the clause jrri i( 
*Iov8a ivaT€Ta\Kevy &c. That Jesus sprang from Judah is 
already in itself an acknowledged fact (ver. 14) ; but this is all 
the more manifest, as (ver. 15) it follows from Christ's priesthood 
being after the order of Melchisedec, that he could not be bom 
Kurii v6fxov. This reference is drawn syllogistically. From the 
major proposition ver. 15 the conclusion b directly drawn in ver. 
16, and then, in ver. 16, the minor which connects the two is 
added in the form of an explanation. 

The major proposition ver. 15 is clear ; it is a mere repetition 
of the prediction already adduced in ver. 11. In the idea which 
logically forms the minor premiss ver. 17, the emphasis lies 
on eU TOP ai&va. Therefore the inference follows from the 
nature of the Messianic priesthood (its being after the order 
of Melchisedec), that the Messiah must be bom according to 
the power of an indestructible Ufcj because the ei^ top aJmva 
belongs to the characteristics of that priesthood of Melchisedec. 
— ^Is now the conclusion thus made good? Does the word 
D^y^ Ps. ex., form really the tertium comparationis in which 
the friture heir of David is to agree with Melchisedec ? No ; 
tert. comp. lies rather in the union of the priestly with the 
kingly power. But neither (as Bleek thinks, ii. p. 62) hlui our 
author by any means adduced the m top ai&pa as a tert. comp., 
but only as an inference which appeared to the Psalmist to follow, 
and (as is proven in vers. 1 — 3) must foUov/, from the general 
idea of a priest like to Melchisedec. The promised posterity 
which was described to David, and was conceived of by him as a 
priestrkingj and therefore as a Melchisedec^like figure., could not 
for this very reason be, like a Levitical high priest, a single 
member of a genealogically connected series of priests, but, as 
the only one of his kind excluding every possibility of sue- 
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cession, must consequently appear as holding his office for 
ever. 

Yer. 16 contains the conclusion which follows from the 
everlasting duration of the Messianic priesthood. He who^ 
differently from the Levitical priests, is to remain a priest for eyer 
must have been made a priest differently from the Levitical 
priests. The latter were made priests according to the law of a 
fleshly commandment. XapKiKo^ (good ancient manuscripts 
here, and in other passages, have the form capxivo^j which, how- 
ever, in like manner as the reading in the received version^ 
ferms the antithesis to irveviunuco^y so that no difference is thus 
made out in the sense) is not to be understood as desi^ating 
the commandment in so far as, in respect of its import, it refers 
to bodily descent (Theodoret, Grotius, Limborch, Tholuck, 
Bleek) 3 for then those Messianic prophecies which say that the 
Messiah was to descend from David had also been fleshly 1 The 
term is rather to be explained (as ahready Carpzov and Kuinoel 
rightly perceived) from the antithetical word cucaroKtrro^* The 
passage contains a threefold antithesis ; Svvafu^ is antithetical to 
vo/Ao^y ^091^ to hnoKriy and a/caraXvro^ to a-apKuco^. The meaning 
of these antithesis we shall best be able to explain by the follow- 
ing questions ; a. How did the Levitical priest originate? First, 
and in general, according to a law which ordained that the 
posterity of Aaron should be priests, whatever might be their 
inward character and qualifications. How was the Messiah made 
priest ? Independently of the law, nay contrary to the law (vers. 
13, 14), purely in virtue of the power which dwelt within him 
personally, which entitled and qualified him to represent men 
before God. — 6, What was the nature of that law 1 — ^It appeared 
as a single external statute, an iinoXii. How did that Svva/At^ 
show itself t As a ^0)97, as durect power and actuality of life. — c, 
What was the character of that ivroXi] f It belonged to that 
paedagogical preparatory stage which had as yet nodiing to do 
with the implanting of spiritual life in man who was dead 
through sin, but only with the setting up of outward barriers 
against sin, and with types of salvation for the naturaly camaly 
num. (This is the meaning of aapKiKo^ comp. Gal. iii. 3.) What, 
on the other hand, is the character of that l^mi ? Indissoluble, 
t.tf., possessing in itself the power of perpetuity. In the one 
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case, therefore, that separation of men finom their Mak^, in 
which the divine being appears to man only outwardly in the 
form oi fixed commandment without entering into inward fellow- 
ship with him (comp. chap. iv. 2) still continues; in the other 
case, on the contrary, God has united himself with man, im- 
planted himself within man as the beginning and beginner of a 
new life, inasmuch as he has assumed the nature of men, and 
shown himself to be the true and perfect high priest, inasmuch 
as he proved his divine power in his vicarious suflPerings, and in 
the victory of the resurrection. 

In vers. 18, 19 the author now draws from the proposition laid 
down in ver. 12 and proven in ver. 13 — 17, viz., that the Mosaic 
.law was destined to be annulled by the Messiah — this last infer- 
ence : that this law was a mere pedagogical preparatory stage, 
and therefore not the final perfect consummation of the divine 
revelations. The mode of argumentation is retrogressive. That 
aBirtfai^j the actual fact of which was already shown in ver. 13 
— 17, is explained only on the presupposition of the aaO^vh^ jrol 
ovoi^Xi?. The author might have logically connected in the 
scholastic form the separate ideas of vers. 18, 19 in the following 
way : ^' But (atque oiv) now the annulling of a commandment 
only then takes place when the comvfuindment in question has 
shewn itself to be toeak and unprofitable. Consequently (ergo> 
apa) that law must have been weak and unprofitable, must have 
lefl its task unfinished, and must only have been an introduction 
to a better hope." But, as always in such cases of reasoning in 
this inverted order, he despises this scholastico-pedantic form, and 
chooses the easier form of the explicative ydp^ 

The principal sentence and the last inference lies in the wolrds 
oif&h ykp ireKeltotrev 6 vofio^^ hretaa/fcyyff Bk icpeirrovo^ iKTrlBo^f 
At hr€icarf€OYfi we have not to supply yiverai firom ver. 18 (as is 
done by Theodoret, Luther, Gerhard, Bengel, Tholuck, Bleek, 
Olshausen, and others) ; for the words, in respect of their iroporty 
form no antithesis to adertftn^ liev yhp ylverai — (what sort of 
antithesis would this be : ^ An annulling of a law is wont to take 
place only on account of the weakness and unprofitableness of 
that law ; but an introduction of a better hope takes place." — 
Nothing is said as to how or why this introduction takes place I) 
Nor are we to supply heKeliac^v (with Schlichting, Michaelisy 
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jar ^• 



Semler, Emesti, and others), for then, first of all, the article must 
have stood before eireurarftorfrf^ and fiirther, it is not possible that 
a T€X6^(r«9 can have been effected by the introduction to a hope. 
The right construction is that which supplies at hreurarftirffiy 
either 9fv (Erasmus, Yatable, Calvin, &c.), so that hreura^fiirfri 
becomes predicate to i/o/i09, or iyhero Bi avrov {v6fiou)j — "the 
law has made nothing perfect, but an introduction was given 
through it to a better hope." That the omission of such a verb 
is not elegant Greek is of small moment ; the supposition that 
our author, who usually writes correctly, has here again written 
with somewhat less care, must always be more tolerable than a 
construction which jrields a senseless idea. 

Something negative and something' positive, therefore, is 
affirmed of the law. The negative is : ovBev ereXeloHrep* OifSh 
is not here in the sense of ovSevay as Theophylact and others have 
supposed. What is here said is, not that the particular individual 
could not be led to perfection by the law, but that the law in 
every respect opened up and imposed a number of problems 
without solving any one of them. It set up in the decalogue the 
ideal of a holy life, and yet gave no power to realise this ideal ; 
it awakened, by means of its law of sacrifice, the consciousness of 
the necessity of an atonement, and yet could provide no true valid 
ofiering for sin ; it held forth in the institutions of the priesthood 
the necessity of a representation of the sinner before God, and 
yet it gave no priest who was able to save men ek ro itcoh 
reXJb: (as it is said ver. 25.) In short, "it left everything 
unfinished." — ^But one thing the law did accomplish ; those whb 
submitted to its rebuke, and did not allow themselves to be 
seduced into the base and delusive hope of a pharisaical self- 
righteousness, were led on by it to the better hope through 
which we (Christians) come nigh to God (in truth.) This is t^e 
positive thing which is affirmed of the law in the words hrnaar- 
yeoytf &c. 

Ver. 20 — 28. In these verses we have the third part of this 
section. It was shown in ver. 1 — 10 that the priesthood of 
Melchisedec, which was represented in Ps. ex. as the type of the 
Messianic priesthood, is more exalted than the Levitical. In 
ver. 11 — 19 it was proven that this Ii^vitical priesthood, together 
with the Mosaic law so closely cx)nnected with it, was destined 
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to find its end and its abolition as an imperfect preparatoij stage 
in the Messiah. In ver. 20 — ^28 it is now shown that Jesus 
the Messiah, in opposition to the imperfect Levitical priesthood 
and Mosaic law^ is the 'perfect priest of a new and perfect eove^ 
nant. The mention of the imperfection of the Mosaic law, ver. 
19, leads, hj an easy transition, to this new thought. 

In ver. 20 and 22, we have tho principal sentence : ^^ Inas- 
much as Jesus (was made a surety) by an oath, insomuch was 
he made a surety of a better covenant (or, insomuch is the 
covenant, whose surety he was made, a better covenant.) There 
are here (just as at chap. ii. ver. 18, also ver. 17, chap. iii. 3) 
three members of a syllogism brought together in one sentence. 
The idea expressed in a strictly logical form would run thus : 
A covena^nt, whose surety has been made a surety by an oath, 
is better than a covenant in which this is not the case. Now 
Jesus was made such by an oath, but not so the Levitical priest. 
Therefore, &c. The minor proposition impUcitly contained in 
ver. 20 and 22, is now further explained and confirmed by the 
parenthesis in ver. 21. Let us first look at ver. 20 and 22. 

Only the terms Siadii/crj and iyyvo^ need here any explana- 
tion. AuidriKrij fi*om Suirldeadaiy has in ' classic Greek the 
signification testamenty last wiU; then also the further sig- 
nification contract ; hence also covenant^ also foundaticmy instin 
tution. If now we consider that the LXX. always renders 
by SiaOfJKij the fiilly developed Old Testament religious idea 
f^v-^;29 ^^ ^^^ ^ evident that the Greek SicL07f/ctf must also 

have developed itself into a fixed dogmatical idea^ and that, 
consequently, whenever the word occurs in a religious con- 
nexion in the writings of Jews and Christians, we must, as a 
matter of course, take it in this sense as = fl*n% covenant.^ It 

may appear as if the context imperiously forbids this interpretar 
tion in the passage before us. This, however, b by no means 
the case ; on the contrary, the mention of a sureiif is strongly in 
favour of the rendering by ^^ covenant," and against that by 
^^ testament." For, it b nowhere the custom for a testator to 
appoint a surety for the actual fulfilment of his last will; he 
himself is the surety for this, if, of course, he does not retract his 
will before his death, and he gives no security that he will not 
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do this. On the other hand, when two parties enter into a 
covenant^^agreemeuty in which the one party binds himself to an 
act which is 'not to be performed till some future time, there is 
then some reason in his appointing a surety who may give secu- 
rily in hie person that the thing promised shaU be truly and 
rightly performed. Luther, Bohme, Bleek, &c., would hardly 
have allowed themselves to be misled into the rendering ^^ testa- 
ment," had they not believed that the signification ^^ covenant" 
would not correspond with a subsequent passage of this epistle 
(ix. 16), as, indeed, Bleek ii. p. 390, has quite frankly con- 
fessed. We must, however, interpret our passage in the sense 
in which alone every reader could understand it, who reads the 
epistle onwards from the beginning, and not in the reverse way. 
We will then have to deal with the subsequent passage in its 
proper place. 

"Eyyvo^y denom. from 6771/97 sponsio, signifies sponsor, fide- 
jussor. Christ b called a surety here, not because he had stood 
before God as surety (that is, as the vicarious ftdfiUer of that 
which men ought to have performed), so Calov, Gerhard, 
Cramer, &c., but (so Schlichting, Grotius, Olshausen, &c.), 
because God on his part gave him to the human race as a surety 
for the actual frilfilment of his covenant promise. For this, and 
this alone, is what is spoken of in the context. Because God 
has made him a surety by an oath, he is therefore the surety of 
a better covenant. (Comp. the similar idea in chap. vi. 
17, 18, where it is said that God himself interposed as fide- 
jussor between himself and men.) — The author here, with good 
reason, calls Jesus not /Aeo-ZTt??, but hfyvo^. From the fact, 
that God confirmed with an oath the promise that he would 
send a mediator or founder of a covenant, it follows only that 
such a mediator would come, and that such a covenant would, in 
general, take place, but not that this covenant has already taken 
place, and will continue for ever. Has God sworn, on the other 
hand, that he will appoint a surety ? — ^t.^., a guarantee for the 
maintenance of the covenant — the permanent validity of the 
covenant itself has been thereby guaranteed. — ^In how far God 
has promised to appoint a surety for the everlasting maintenance 
of the covenant to be established,is now shown in the parenthesis^ 
ver. 21. The subject is ol lUv 6 Se, the Levitical priest and 
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Jesus. The Messiah, Jesus, has been made priest (comp. vL 16 
ss.) by an oath of God — ue.f God promised and swore that the 
Messiah should be a, priest according to the order of Melchisedec. 
The descendants of Aaron were constituted priests in quite a 
different way, namely, in consequence, and by means of the 
carrying out of a simple, ordinary, legal command. If, then, 
Gtxi has, by that promise on oath, sworn that a priest-king after 
the order of Melchisedec (consequently eternal, comp.ver. 1 — 8, 
and ver. 17), should stand as representative between him and the 
people, he has thereby clearly promised, not merely one who shall 
set up a covenant, but one who shall set up and everlastingly 
maintain the covenant — a surety. 

Ver. 23 — ^25. As the superiority of the new covenant is mani- 
fest in the appointment of a surety by an oath, so also does it 
Airther appear in what is closely connected with this, — ^the 
unchangeableness of the New Testament priest as compared vrith 
the change of the Levitical priests. Ver. 23 — 25 is, in its 
position as well as in its form (pi fih^-^ ^^—^} parallel with ver. 
21 ; ver. 21 contains a first, ver. 23 — 25 a second illustration of 
what is said in ver. 22 : that Jesus is the surety of a better 
covenant. — Oi fiiu — 6 Si is again the subject. Elal yeyovore^ is 
the copula of ol fiAvy while liepeS? is predicate, and wXeloves a more 
special determination of the subject. (Not : they were made 
several priests, but : they, as being more than one, were made 
priests, ue, they were made priests in their plurality.) The 
author does not, however, allude here to the circumstance, that 
eotempararily with the high priest there were also a number of 
subordinate priests ; he has, up to this point, taken no notice of 
this difference between the ordinary priests and the high priests, 
but rather views the entire Levitical priesthood (the Upwrwri^ 
ver. 11) as a whole, in comparison with the priesthood of Melchi- 
sedec, although, of course, all that is said of the Levitical 
priesthood applies also and pre-eminently to the Levitical high 
priest. For this very reason, however, the irXelov^ here refers 
not to those several priests who existed simultaneously with the 
high priest, but (as appears firom the words hih to KteiXveaOaij 
&c.) to the successive plurality of priests who followed one another 
(and chiefiy high priests.) The priesthood of Christ, on the 
contrary, is, acording to ver. 1 — 3 and ver. 17, dirapdfiara^^ 
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such as cannot pass to a successor, because he ever lives. On 
the one side, we see the weakness of mortality, on the other, the 
power of an endless life ; comp. what is said in ver. 16. 

From this now proceeds the inference ver. 25, that Christ, 
because he ever lives, is able to save to the uttermost viHYiho come 
to the Father through him. EU to iravre'Kk^ does not signify 
" evermore," but " to completeness," i,e, perfectly ; it forms, both 
in its etymology and its place in the context, the precise antithesis 
to the words ver. 19, the law made nothing perfect. There is still 
another inference drawn firom the ever liveth ; Christ is therefore 
able to make intercession for them. {Ek c. inf. need not be 
understood in a final sense, comp. 2 Cor. viii. 6 ; Bom. vi. 12 ; 
Winer Gramm. § 45, 6.) ^Ein-uyxaveiv is a genuine Pauline 
term, comp. Bom. viii. 84 ; to appear in the stead of another, in 
order to represent his interests, at the same time taking upon 
one's self his guilt. 

In ver. 26 — ^27 the author proceeds, now in conclusion, to state 
what was properly the material difference between Christ and the 
Levitical priesthood, inasmuch as he shows, wherein lay the ouShf 
iTeXeiaxrev of the one, and the eh to iravreXh of the other. He 
states in a concise and condensed form the principal points of 
difference between the person and the office of both high priests, 
and thus the difference between the two covenants. 

Kal enperrei^j he says, and thus ver. 26, 27 connects itself 
with ver. 24, 25, in the same way as ver. 15 — 17 with ver. 14. 
As, in ver. 14, the fact of the non-Levitical descent of Jesus was 
laid down, and in ver. 15 — 17 the christological necessity for 
this, so in ver. 24, 25, the fact of the singularity and perfection 
of the New Testament high priest is stated, while in ver. 26, 27 
the soteriological necessity for such an high priest is declared. 

It had been shown in chap. v. 1 — 10 that Christ, by taking 
part in human infirmity, was an high priest— that he had this 
similarity to the Levitical high priest. Here, it is shown, that, 
for the same end, the representation of men before God, he must 
also at the same time be different firom the Levitical high priests, 
namely sinless. This sinlessness is expressed, however, by a 
series of attributes all of which are to be explained from the 
antithesis with the Levitical high-priesthood. The Levitical 
high priest was also all that is here predicated of Christ ; he was, 
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however, not perfectly, not truly so, but only in a symbolical 
way, and therefore imperfectly. The high priest bore upon the 
plate on his forehead the inscription Holiness to the Lord (Ex. 
xxxix. 30), he was, however, not truly holy, but had holiness in 
himself only in that symbol. Christ, on the other hand, was truly 
and inwardly holy ; this is expressed by oaio^ ; for Sai^ forms 
the antithesis to ^^ sinful** (while ayto<;j as we saw before, is opposed 
to ^^ profane.") Tlie Levitical high priest, farther, was, only as 
a sinless person, qualified for bringing the blood of the sacrifice 
of atonement into the holiest of all for the people; he toctSy how- 
ever, not sinless, but required first to atone for his own sins by a 
sacrifice (Lev. xvi. 2 — 14), and this atonement too was no real 
one, but only symbolical, typical. Christ, on the contrary, was 
truly axaKo^j therefore (comp. ver. 27) he needed not first to 
offer for himself. The Levitical high priest must, thirdly, be 
undefiled and pure in order to be able to represent the people 
before Grod; he was, however, not inwardly immaculate and 
pure, but had only the outward symbolical representation of 
purity, the Levitical purity. Christ, on the contrary, was 
inwardly and truly undefiled. The Levitical high priest required, 
finally, to be ever on his guard, lest by contact with one who 
was Levitically unclean he should himself become unclean, and 
therefore had always to keep at a distance from such. Lev. xxi. 
22, especially xxi. 12. Nay, the Talmud ordains (tract. Jomah 
i. 1), ihat, for seven days before the sacrifice of atonement, he 
must refrain from all intercourse with his &mily. This separation 
was, however, again only outward. Christ, on the contrary, in 
his intercourse with sinners remained inwardly free from all par- 
ticipation in their sinfulness^ inwardly untouclied by its contagion ; 
notwithstanding that he mingled with men in all their varieties 
of character and situation, he yet never let drop, for a moment, 
that inner veil of chaste holiness which separated him from 
sinners. This is what is meant by the expression separaJbe from 
sinners (Theophylact, Calvin, Gerhard, Michaelis, Storr, Boehme, 
Kuinoel, Olshausen, &c.), which need not therefore (with 
Grotius, Bengel, Tholuck, Bleek, &c.) be made to refer to Christ's 
departure from the world, ue. to his ascension, which comes first 
to be spoken of in a subsequent place. (Besides, his being 
separate from men after the ascension, would form no parallel with 
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the separation of the Levltical high priest hefort the day of the 
sacrifice of atonement.) Not till the yety last, is his excJjUjiiion 
above all heavens adduced as a sealing proof that he was holy, 
sinless, nndefiled, and uncontaminated by the sin of the race,— ^ 
that exaltation in which, as is then shown in chap, viii., his high- 
priestly work completed itself. 

Ver. 27. The inner difference of his person showed itself also 
in the form and manner of his functions. The principal idea of 
ver. 27 lies in the words : ^^ who needeth not daily as those high 
priests to offer up sacrifice. For this he did once." It is clear that 
the this here refers to the principal idea, the offering up sacrifiee^ 
and cannot refer, at the same time, to the words Jirst for his own 
sins. There is, however, a subordinate idea inserted into that 
principal idea, namely, that Christ did not need to offer first for 
his own sins, ere he offered for those of the people. A twofold 
difference, then, is found to exist between his priestly service and 
that of the Levitical high priest. First, and chiefly in this, that 
Christ offered only oncsj whereby he has, once for all, ver. 25, 6(9 
TO TravreXh saved all who come to God by him, while the Le- 
vitical high priests always atoned only for one generation, and 
this always but for a year, and this only tjrpically. Secondly in 
this, that he needed not first to offer for his own sins. 

A difficulty lies in the statement, that the high priests offered 
daily. For, the comparison with the atoning sacrifice of Christ 
offered once seems to require that, here also, in reference to the 
high priests, we should understand the yearly — ^not daily — great 
sacrifice of atonement as meant, and so it would be really doubly 
unsuitable to take at apxi^pet^ here in the welikened sense =» 
ol iepel^ ; doubly unsuitable, as precisely here, for the first time, the 
author uses this expression. Two solutions of this difficulty have 
been attempted. Some have understood either, the daily incense 
offering.(Ex. xxx. 6, s.) which the high priest had to present — 
but with this the expression 0vaia will not at all correspond ; 
or (as Gerhard, Calov, Michaelis, Bleek, Tholuck, &c.) the daily 
burnt ofering (Ex. xxix. 38 — 42 ; Num. xxviii. 3) — this, how- 
ever, was not brought by the high priest, although (according to 
Jos. bell. Jud. V. 5, 7) he might sometimes voluntarily take part 
in this offering, namely, on the new moons and Sabbaths ; the 
expression /ra^ ^fiepavj however, would still be unsuitable. (One 
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might rather suppose that the author intends to oppose to the 
one offering of Christ, not merely the oft^epeatedoSermff of the 
sacrifice of atonement, but also the various kinds of offerings — if 
only 01 a^iepw did not stand here.) Others (as Schlichting, 
Piscator, Olshansen) are for taking icaff ^fUpap in the signification 
die statute (=» once every year), or else in a weakened signifi- 
cation (= frequently). The former will certainly not do ; had 
the author intended to express the definite idea that the high 
priest brought the offering yearly on a certain dat/y he would have 
said (as at chap. ix. 25, x. 1 — 3) kot eviatnov. On the other 
hand, I do not see what well-grounded objection can be brought 
against BengePs view that our author here — where nothing 
depended on the bringing into view the length of time that inters 
vened between each day of atonement, but where aU the emphasis 
lies merely on the repetition of that sacrifice — should have used 
the somewhat hyperbolical expression /eaff tffiipav '^ one day after 
the other." Looking back on a series of centuries, he fixes his 
eye merely on a successive series of days, upon which the high 
priests again and again brought the appointed sacrifice. He takes 
no notice of the intervening days. Enough, that ^^ day after da/' 
such sacrifices were offered. In one word, the author intends 
here not to mecuure but to count He does not lay before him 
the calender of the days in the year, and inquire upon what 
dsijs an atonement festival fell, and how many days intervened 
between each, but he sets before him the immense number of 
days on which these fasts were observed, and lays stress upon 
this, that on one such day after the other the high priest must 
offer the sacrifice. (In like manner Olshausen.) He treats 
these days, in other words, as a discrete, not as a concrete quan- 
tity. So might a teacher say to an unruly pupil : ^^ day after day" 
or ^^ day by day I must punish you," without meaning by this, 
that he is wont, regularly every day at a certain hour, to punish 
him, but only, that, affoin and again^ punishments are necessary, 
although not merely the Sundays, but, now and then, whole 
weeks should intervene between them. So much, at any rate, 
IS beyond all doubt, that our author did not say kc^ ^fiipav 
from any ignorance of the law ; for, in chap. ix. 7 (where he 
expressly distinguishes the yearly service in the holiest of 
all from the daily service in the sanctuary), he himself mentions, 
that the sacrifice of atonement was brought once in the year. 
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How far the once offered sacrifice of Christ was to consist in 
this — that he offered himself iavrov irpoaevirfKai^ — is explained 
in the following principal part of our epistle, so that we do not 
need^ere to anticipate what is there said on this question bjany 
subjective reasonings of our own. 

Ver. 28 is a concluding explanation, but, at the same time 
al80,]}a recapitulation of the wlu>le of our third principal part. 

As an explanation and further development of what goes before, 
this verse connects itself (by means of an explicative ^ap) with 
vers. 26, 27, the connecting link being the idea, that through the 
oath of promise the Son of God was made an high priest /<9r ever. 

It is, however, a recapitulation of the whole party in virtue of 
the antitiiesis implicitly contained in it between 6 pofio^ and 6 
X0709 71)9 6ptc(0fjLo<Tia^. 

Meanwhile it may be asked, whether ver. 28 is really a reca- 
pitulation of chaps. V. — ^vii., or merely of chap. vii. This verse is 
generally so understood as that the words 6 vopo^yiip .... aaOi^ 
veiav refer to the Levitical priests, and accordingly, that something 
is here declared of the law as no longer validy as abrogated by and 
for Christy consequently, that we have only a repetition of what is 
said chap. vii. 11 — 19. The idea would be as follows : The (no 
longer valid) Mosaical law could make no better high priests than 
fnen encompassed with infirmity ; on the cx>ntraiy, by Uie promise, 
Ps. ex., a better high priest has been appointed, namely, the /or ever 
perfected Son (scil. of God as at chap. i. 1 ss.) But there are 
serious objections agatnst this interpretation. If this were the 
author^s idea, he would then, in the first placsy deny here what 
he himself had formerly maintained and taught chap. iv. 15 ; vii. 
5 — 10, namely, that Jesus also was encompassed with infirmity. 
And, in addition to this, we are by no means warranted in under- 
standing by da-Oiueia here the imperfection of the Levitical 
priesthood, thus giving it a different signification firom what it 
has in chap. iv. The solution given by Bleek is preferable to 
this, that in this passage Christ is regarded only in his state of 
exaltation in which he had laid aside the aoOepeia ; as the one 
who had ascended into heaven, as the perfected one, there is no 
necessity for him to repeat his sacrifice. Meanwhile, — ^not to« 
mention that the author had he meant to say this must of neces- 
sity have said it more plainly, — it would, even then, not be in 
accordance with his teaching elsewhere; since, according to 
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chap. ix. 9 — 14 and 26, the sacrifice of Christ was a perfect one, 
excluding all repetition, not in virtue of the exaltation which 
followed itf and the lajdng aside of the aadeveioy but already in 
virtue odts own quality. To this is to be added, that according 
to this the common interpretation of our verse, the author would 
not merely deny that Christ had infirmity ^ but, secondly j that he 
was opOponro^, For, he would plainly put the vw (in the sense 
of chap. i. 1) in opposition to the avdpoiyiroq, I am of opinion, 
therefore, that the whole verse itiast be taken in a different 
sense. The author does not intend to deny that Jesus was an 
a(y)(f£peit^ avOfxairo^ &v teal aadeveuiv ^eoi^ ; but he takes it for 
granted as known that Christ was both these things, on the one 
hand, av0ponro^ oaBiveiav ixp^^ according to chap, v., and, on the 
other, vio^ rerekeujfAivo^ ek rbv al&va according to chap, vii., 
and he recapitulates both here, the fimdamental idea of chap. v. 
1 — 10, and the fimdamental idea of chap. vii. 1 — 27. He shows 
that Christ must have answered the requirements also of the law^ 
and in how far he must have done so. That the legal requirements 
of Levitical descent, of daily sacrifice, &c., do not apply to 
him, that in these respects he abrogated the law — ^this is 
proven ; but one requirement of the law had an internal, an 
everlasting validity, and, according to chap. v. 1 — 10, was 
applicable also to the New Testament high priest, namely, 
that he, as every high priest, must be a man having infirmity. 
To this of humanity and infirmity was added, in the case of the 
Messiah, a second requisite contained, not in the law, but in the 
promise. Psalm ex., that he must also be a Son perfected for ever. 
Thus, then, the words o vofMy; . . . acrdeveuLv contain a concee- 
eion pointing back to chap. v. The idea is this : The law (in so 
far as it has not been abrogated) requires of all high priests 
{consequently also, of Jesus,) that they be men having infirmity ; 
the word of promise, however, confirmed by an oath given after 
the law and stretchijig far above it, constitutes the Son, who is 
perfected for ever an high priest. 

Thus understood the 28th verse therefore contains really a 
recapitulation of the whole third part. 
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PART FOURTH. 



(Chap, viii. — ^x.) 

THE MOSAIC TABERNACLE ABD THE HEAVENLY SANGTUABT. 

From the nature of the two covenants is now shown the 
diflPerenoe between their respective sanctuaries, their Xeirovpylaiy 
and the result of their respective services. This, the last of the 
theoretical parts, as it introduces us to the /ifih practical part in 
which all tJie rays from the hortatory parts are concentrated into 
one focus, is not itself interrupted by an intervening exhortation, 
as was the case with the three foregoing parts. And, as it does 
not stand parallel with these three parts, but (as is expressly inti- 
mated in diap. viii. 1) is placed as ^keystone upon them, soalso 
the introduction to it does not run paradlel with that of the fore- 
going parts, but is independent and peculiar. Our fourth part 
divides itself into four sectioned In a first introductory section, 
chap, viii^ it is shown, in general^ that the two tabemaclesy the 
Mosaic and the heavenly, correspond to the two covenants. In a 
second section^ chap. ix. 1 — 11, the construction of the two 
tabemales is compared, and it is shown how, in the Mosaic 
tabernacle, there lies aa imperfection in the separation of the 
holy place fropL the holy of holies. In the third seeHon^ chap, 
ix. 11 — chap. X. 13, the two tabernacles are compared, a, — simir 
larity : chap. ix. 15 ss., that for the fulfilment of the perfect 
covenant in general, the decsth of Christ was necessary, — 6, dissi^ 
milarity : chap. ix. 25 — chap. x. 13, that this death was ^perfect 
sacrifice once offered^ in opposition to the Old Testament animal 
sacrifices. Finally, in the fourth section^ chap. x. 14 — 39, the 
result of these respective services is compared, and it is shown 
how, by the offering of Christ, the perfect atonement and the 
access to God in the spirit has been accomplished in a way 
which renders all auxiliary means of any other kind superfluous. 
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SECTION FIRST 

(Chap, viii.) 

THE TWO T^EBNACLES CORRESPOND TO THE TWO COVENANTS 

In chap. viii. 1, preparation is made for the theme which lies 
in ver. 2. K€<l>aX(uov Bi is not to be taken as an apposition to the 
whole sentence that follows ; it is better, as some do, to supply a 
Xiym rovTo (not an itrriy as Bleek does, for then it must have been 
TO K€il>dKaiov). — KetfuiXcuovy used for the classical expression 
K€<f>cLK% signifies suniy or also principal paint Either significa- 
tion will do here, provided that the rendering ^^ sum " be not 
understood of a recapitulation of former particular points (this 
belongs rather to chap. vii. 28), but of an organic combination, 
a product resulting from all that goes before ; and further, that 
the rendering ^^ principal point " be not understood of Si,partictUar 
principal proposition which stands only side by side with the 
former propositions (much less of a ^^ principal thing" taken 
fix>m the ideas developed at the conclusion of chap, vii., upon 
which, as a point of special importance, emphasis is again laid), 
but of the principal point of the whole book, at which all the 
former parts aimed. The meaning of the word is best and most 
comprehensively rendered by the expression " key-stone." *Eirl 
Tok Xeyofievot^ means, besides, not ^^ in what has been hitherto 
said, under what has been hitherto said," (this or that is especially 
important) ; but ^' to what has been hitherto said," (the author 
will now add the keynstone.) 

In the sentence T0^avT0Vf &c., all the emphasis lies, of course, 
on the words a/ Be^i^ rot) dpopovj &c. That Christ is such an 
high priest as has entered not into the earthly but into the heavenly 
sanctuary ; or, as it is still more plainly repeated in ver. 2, fulfils 
his service in the true tabernacle, — this new sentence, with its 
further development in ver. 8 — 10, forms the key-stone of all 
that has gone before. The two tabernacles^ together with their 
services, are forthwith compared. 

What now are we to understand by the expression on the right 

hand of the nuijesty in the heavens ? Instead of occupying theni- 

q2 
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selves here with dogmatical discussions on ubiquity or non- 
ubiquity, the critics ought to have explained these words solely 
firom the antithesis. The O. T. high priest went into the earthly 
holy of holies as the place where God revealed his presence. Still, 
this revelation of the presence of God in the holiest of all, was 
not such as if this compartment of the tent had been the true and 
proper dwelling-place of God ; but only in gracious condescen- 
sion to the wants of men did God, by means of theophanies 
and manifestations in the light-cloud, consecrate this abode 
as a place of his presence for men. The holy of holies, therefore, 
was not the place of Qod^s presence in itself but only the abode 
of his presence for the Old Testament Israel^ and therefore, 
secondly, rather a place where God symbolically represented his 
nearness than one in which he really was. For, the entire dis- 
tinction of pro&ne places and holy places, the entire distinction 
of world, fore-court, holy place, and holy of holies (as also the 
separation of a particular people — ^Israel — ^from the rest of man- 
kind; or, again, the separation of the Levites from Lwael, or of 
the Aaronites from X«evi) — all this rested on the real truth, that 
Grod could not yet in truth dwell with men, because sin and the 
power of sin as yet hindered him from revealmg himself among, 
and in, and before men, as he can already reveal himself in the 
sphere of the angels, and of the just made perfect, in that heaven 
where his will is perfectly AilfiUed (Matt. vi. 10.) And there- 
fore, thirdly, this same holy of holies, in which the nearness of 
God was emblematically represented, was, at the same time also, 
an emblematical representation of the distance of God from men. 
The need of a special plaee^ where God revealed his presence, 
intimated that he was, in general^ as yet separated from men. 
(Comp. with this John iv. 21 — 24.) This was the holy of holies 
into which the high priest might enter once every year, and in 
which he was not permitted to abide, but must immediately 
again leave it. In opposition to this, Christ has, a, sat down on 
the throne of the majesty on high ; in him (comp. Heb. ii. 9) 
man has entered on the everlasting^ abiding enjoyment of the 
presence of God ; the state of separation, of banishment from 
Gtxl in which man was before, is now done away with ; Gtxi 
is there in heaven truly present to man, because man is present 
to him, and thereby has a beginning been made upon earth of 
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the real presence of God. by Christ has sat dovm at the right 
hand of the throne of the divine majesty ; he has not appeared 
before God^ like the Levitical priests, as a poor sinner who must 
draw near to the presence of the divine majesty — even its 
symbolical representation — only with fear and trembling, bat so, 
as that he himself fhlly participates in the divine majesty and 
dominion.^ c, Christ has not entered into that symbolical holy 
of holies, where God represented quite as much his distance 
from men as his presence with them, and the latter only as a 
presence for men (more particularly for Isreal), but into that 
sphere where God, without hindrance or limit, really reveals 
beifore the sinless angels his entire being, and the entire presence 
not merely of his world-governing omnipotence, but of his whole 
being manifested on all sides. 

This imiversal view which we thus take of the idea in the 
words before us, shows us, now already, that we must regard the 
expression to sit down on the right fuind of the throne as figura- 
tive =s enter on an abiding participation in the sovereign autho^ 
rity of any one, and that the author did not entertain the crude 
conception (as has most recently been laid to his charge by the 
young Hegelians), that a throne stands in the heaven, wi^ a place 
on the right hand and on the left I Such a conception would in- 
deed be in direct contradiction to the ground-idea of the author, 
who makes the divine element of the New Testament high 
priesthood to consist in this, that Christ has done away with the 
limitations of place and time. Careftdly, however, as we are 
here to guard against a crass materialistic exegesis, we must 
equally beware of a false spiritualistic exegesis in the explanation 
of the ovpavolj as if the heaven were the mere absence of space, 
and the state of being above or beyond space regarded as an at- 

^ The more recent deniers of the divinity of Christ, though they 
maintain that '* nothing is to be found in the Bible about the diyinity 
of Christ,*' are yet wont at least to acknowledge with the Socinians, 
that the exalted Christ participates in the Goohead according to the 
doctrine of the holy Scnpture ! But he who acknowledges so much 
must, if he will not give up all claim to the name of a rational being, also 
acknowledge the eternal dirinity of the Incarnate. For that a finite, 
created being should take part in the world-goTeming dominion of the 
Oinnipoteot and« Omnipresent — this were indeed the very climax of 
unreason. An absolute being can limit itself, beeauiteit is absolute and 
its own lord; but a finite being can not be made absolute. 
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tribute of God. That this is never denoted by Q'^^o we have 
already seen at chap. i. 3. The heaven is that sphere of the 
creation in which the will of God is perfectly done (Matt. vi. 10), 
and where no sin hinders Him from the fiill and adequate reve- 
lation of Himself. Into that sphere of the world of epcxe has 
Christ ascended, as the first-fruits of glorified humanity, in 
order to bring us thither after him (chap. ii. 10). 

Ver. 2. The principal idea of ver. 1 is now repeated with 
more distinctness, in the form of an apposition to the subject of 
hcoBiirevj and, therewith, the proper theme of the fourth part for- 
mally laid down. Christ has sat down on the right hand of the 
Majesty, as one who (in this) completes the service in the true 
sanctuary and the true tabernacle. T&v ar^ifaviSj of course, not to 
be taken (with Oecumenius, Schulz, Paulus, &c.), as gen. plur. 
masculine (Christ a servant of the saints), but as gen. plur. 
neut., and rh ir^ia does not signify (as Luther and others render 
it), ^^the holy possessions,'' but (as at chap. ix. 8, 12, and 24, 
s. ; chap. x. 19; chap. xiii. 11) 'Uhe holy place," or specially 
the "holy of holies," (Theophylact, Erasmus, Calvin, Bleek, 
Tholuck, and the most). As the author wished to place the ad- 
jective aKt)Qwb^ afler the noun, for the sake of the emphasis, he 
could only make it to agree in case and number with tricqin^ ; 
in respect of the sense, tSsv oKqOiv&v is to be supplied also at 
T&v aryuov (Bleek, &c.) A similar use of the adjective is made 
also in German, with the exception that it is placed before the 
noim. " Ein Diener des wahrhafien Heiligthums und der (scil. 
wahrhaften) Hiitte." 

The true sanctuary, the place where God is really and truly 
united with men, is " not made with men's hands." That tent, 
covered with curtains and skins, cannot, of course, be the place 
where heaven and earth are united. 

In Ver. 3—4 the author now adduces the first argument^ to 
prove that the sanctuari/ into which Christ entered is the true 
sanctuary, and difierent from the tabernacle of Moses. The 
steps in the reasoning logically arranged are the following : — ^A^ 
Only the Aaronitic priests were qualified and permitted to ofifer 
sacrifice in the Mosaic tabernacle. Christ being not an Aaronite 
could not ofier there. B, But he must ofier (somewhere and 
something), because every high priest must offer sacrifice. Con- 
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seqaently, he needed another tabernacle than that of Moses^ (the 
only one that existed on earth)* The author now^ however, 
(just as at chap. vii. 15 — 17), passes forthwith from the thesis to 
the second and more remote member of the proof (B), and then 
brings in after it the first member of the proof, in the form of an 
explanation (of how far there lies in B an argument in proof of 
the thesis). The idea, therefore, takes this form : Thesis : Christ 
is minister in the true (namely heavenly) tabernacle. Argu- 
ment: For every high priest must offer sacrifice; therefore, Christ 
also must offsr. (Supple : from this follows, bowev^, the above 
thesis, that Christ needed another tabernacle ;) /or, had he been 
priest in that earthly tabemade, he would then have been no 
priest, as there were already priests there, who brought their of- 
ferings in conformity with the law. 

The words in detail have no difficulty. A&pa re xal OvaUu 
as a general designation of the offerings, we had already at chap. 
V. 2. The author does not, of course, say of Christ that it was 
necessary for him to bring SSpa re xal Ovaiaty different kinds of 
offerings, but only that he must have aomewhat to offer. 

Yer. 5. Although grammatically connected with ver. 4 by a 
oTnve^ (which, however, may be well enough rendered by ^^ and 
these*'), ver. 5 contains an independent idea, a new arffument for 
the thesis ver. 2, so stated as that this thesis itself, only in a more 
definite form^ is first repeated (the tabernacle in which the 
Levitical priests served is called an image and shadow of the 
heavenly things), and then the passage Ex. xxv. 40 is adduced 
as a new argument for the inferiority of the Mosaic tabernacle. 

Aarpeveiv with the dative of the person whom one serves is 
finequent ; it more rarely occurs with the dative of the thing in 
which one serves (besides this passage comp. chap. xiii. 10.) To 
take the dative in an instrumental signification would yield no 
8ense. The Levitical high priests served in a tabernade which 
was an emblem and shadow of the heavenly things. "Ayia is not 
(with Bleek and others) to be supplied at r^ iirovpdpia ; the 
author has evidently rather, on purpose and with good reason, 
avoided placing a heavenly iaberwicle in opposition to the earthly. 
True, in ver. 2, where in stating the thesis he wished to make an 
evident antithesis, he spoke of a ^^ true tabernacle," a ^' true 
sanctuary ;" firom that place onwards, however, he avoids with 
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intentional care every expression which might have led to the 
conception of a local sanctuary in heaven. Also in chap, ix., he 
again sets in opposition to the ^ holy places made with hands 
only "the heavenly things^' and "the things in the heavens, 
ver. 23. And, moreover, the whole reasoning in chap. ix. shows, 
that he considered as the archetype of the tabernacle not heavenly 
localitieBy bnt heavenly relations and heavenly facts. (The holy 
Hie of Christ, in his state of humiliation, is the heavenly sanctuary 
through which Christ must pass ; the rending of his body is the 
rending of the vail that separates him from the holiest of all, &c. 
Comp. below on chap. ix. 11, and on chap. x. 20.) Now, to 
these heavenly relations and facts of salvation the Mosaic taber- 
nacle stands in the relation of a imoBeifyfia and a/eui. The verb 
fit>m which imoBet/yfia is derived, inroBeUvvfiiy has two significa- 
tions ; first, it signifies to show something privately to any 
one, to let something be seen in an underhand way, hence inro- 
&C7/LUZ, a private sign, secret token, and, in general, a mark 
or token ; secondly, it signifies also to illustrate something by 
examples, to draw from a pattern, to copy, hence {nroSeuyfiay a 
copy, or also (in the profane writers as well as in Heb. iv. 11) 
= TrapdSeiyfjui image, model, example. In this passage, however, 
it has not the less proper signification of image in the^enae of irapa- 
Seiryfia^ modely pattern^ but the proper signification of copy^ so that 
it was not the Mosaic tabernacle thiit was the irapd&evyfjLa (the 
original fiK>m wliich the copy was taken), but the heavenly things. 
The same idea lies in a/rui, but in a still stronger form. The 
shadow of a body represents not even a proper image of it, but 
only the colourless contour. 

Now, that the Mosaic tabernacle was not an original but the 
copy of a heavenly original, the author proves firom Ex. xxv. 40. 
In Ex. xxv. 40 Moses is told to build the tabernacle according 
to the p'^jnp, that is, plan (not model, comp. Is. xliv. 13, where, 

ver. 13, the draught is first sketched, and then, ver. 14, thd wood 
is sought for completing it ; also 2 Kings xvi. 10 ; 1 Chron. 
xxviii. 11, where the signification "plan, sketch,'' is perfectly 
suitable, better certainly than the signification " modeP') — 
according to the plan which Gt)d showed to him in the mount. 
These words already lead (as n'^JOH ^^ver denotes an indepen- 
dent original huildingy but always only a plan on a small scale by 
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which one to be guided in the constmction — and^ even according 
to the common false explanation of the term, only a model in 
miniature) — ^these words, I say, already lead, not to the conception 
that there had been shown to Moses on Mount Sinai a large real 
tabernacle ; still less, can the author^s opinion of Ex. xxr. 40 be, 
that the original of the tabernacle stands permanently on Mount 
Sinai (as later Rabbins febled), and least of all, that Moses looked 
forth into the heaven from the top of Sinai, and saw there in 
heaven the original structure. Either the words in Ex. xxv. 40 
are to be taken as a figurative expression (so that the description in 
wordsy Ex. xxv. 4 ss., was called figuratively a plan which had 
been shown to Moses), or, there was really shown to Moses in en 
prophetic tnsion the draught of a building (comp. Ex. xxvi. 30) 
but still a draught or plan which, beyond his vision, had no 
existence. — ^The question now presents itself, whether our author 
understood the passage in this, the right way, or whether he 
misunderstood it after the manner of the later Rabbins. Now, 
it is first of all to be observed, that there are throughout no 
positive intimations that might necessitate our adopting this 
latter supposition. The whole reasoning retains its full force on 
the supposition, that he rightly understood the passage in ques- 
tion. The heavenly things themselves (the New Testament 
facts of salvation which were delineated in the tabernacle), were, 
indeed, not shown to Moses, but only a plan according to which 
he was to build that hypodeigmatic tabernacle, and he had as 
yet no consciousness of die prophetical si^ification of this build- 
ing. But, indeed, the force of the authoi^s reasoning depends in 
nowise on whether Moses understood the typical signification of 
the tabernacle or not. Enough, that Moses himself did not make 
or invent the plan of the tabemacky enough, that God gave him 
the plan — God, who knew well the symbolical signification of 
this plan. That the plan for the tabernacle was given by God 
— in this circumstance lies the nerve of the argument ; for this 
reason is the Mosaic tabernacle a reflection of heavenly thoughts, 
ideas, relations.^ 

1 Faber, Stapulensis, Rivet, Schlichting, Storr, and Bleek, go still 
farther, and suppose even, that our author did not at all understand the 
word TvfTos in the sense of ground-plan or model, hut in the sense of 
copyy and that his object was expressly to say, that the model which 
was shown to Moses was itself the only copy of the true hnvpAput. 
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'But further J there are even diatinet reaa&ns at hand for reject- 
ing the supposition, that the anthor conceived of an original 
tabernacle standing permanentlj in .heaven, or on Meant Sinai* 
If he had conceived of this as in heaven, then he mnst either 
have said more plainly, Moses was permitted to look forth into 
the heaven from Mount Sinai, or he must have said more plainly 
(comp. the remarks above) : that which Moses saw on Sinai was 
itself again only a copy of the heavenly original. If, however, 
he conceived of this as standing on Mount Sinai, then this 
tabernacle would not have been imupdpiay but ivl r^ 7^, which 
was precisely denied in ver* 4* But that neither of these fantas- 
tic ideas had any place in th&mind of the author, appears most 
evidently from tiie ninth chapter. If the separation of a holy of 
holies from a holy place is there expressly represented as an 
imperfeotionj in which the Mosaic tabernacle is disHnguiahed from 
the heavenly original, — how, in all possibility, can the author 
have regarded that model shown to Moses — ^which corresponded 
with the Mosaic tabernacle even in the minutest detail, and 
therefore had also a holy place separated from the holy of holies 
— as that heavenly original itself? So much then is beyond all 
doubt — ^that those heavenly things^ which in the Mosaic taber- 
nacle were delineated in a front shadow-sketch, did not them- 
selves, according to our author^s view, consist of a locality^ a 
tabernacle with skins, curtains, fore^K^urts, holy place, and holy 
of holies. 

Thus, then, the force of the reasoning in ver. 5 lies in reality 
only in the negaJtive circumstance, that the tabernacle was not 
an independent original^ but was built according to a pattern 
given by Grod, the object of which, therefore, must have been 
symbolically to represent divine ideas. 

In ver. 6 the thesis, contained in ver. 2 and repeated in a more 
modified form in the beginning of ver. 5, is onee more repeated^ 
and this time in a form still more complete ; so^ namely, that 
not merely the two ideas contained in ver. 2 and ver. 5 axe 
uniiedy but a third is added. In ver. 2 it was said positively : 



Aooordinglj, he intends to represent the tabernacle as the copy of a 
copy. This, however, could hardly be justified on exegetical grounds. 
The author would assuredly hare expressed this idea more distinctly. 
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Cbrist is minister in the true tabernacle^ in yen 5 negatively : 
the Levitical high priests served in a tabernacle which was only 
an image and shadow. Now, in ver. 6 it is said : the ministry 
of Christ is mare glorious (tium t/uxt of the Levitical high priests)^ 
and in so much more glorious as the new covenant is more ghrious 
(than the old.) Here, therefore, not merely are the two "KsLTovp^ 
yUu compared' with eocA other^ bnt they are, moreover, placed 
parallel with the two Biadiitcai^. Thus ver. 6 forms the proper 
thesis of the entire fourth part, and vers. 1 — 5 serves only as a 
preparatory introduction to this thesis. As the author in ver. 6 
not merely combines the ideas in vers. 1 — ^5, but, at the same 
time, also passes to a new idea, to the comparison of the services 
with the covenants J he has therefore connected ver. 6 with ver. 
5, not by a particle of inference^ but by a particle of progress 
sion (uwl Si.) 

In respect of form, ver. 6 has the greatest resemblance to 
chap. i. 4. Here, as there, the comparatives Kpelrrwv and Bia- 
i^punepo^ are used in the comparison of what belongs to the 
Old Testament with what belongs to the New. Instead of Xci^ 
Tovpffla the author might, by all means, have put aicqvrij but, 
as has already been observed at ver. 5, he henceforth industriously 
avoids placing a heavenly tabernacle in opposition to the Mosaic 
tabernacle. 

The ground-idea of ver. 6 then is this, that the ministry of 
the Levitical priests in the Mosaic tabernacle stands related to 
the minstiy of Christ in the heavenly things precisely as the old 
covenant does to the new. In what the old covenant is excelled 
by the new, we are informed in the relative clause ^49, which 
finds farther explanation in vers. 7 — 12. This explanation, at 
the same time, already contains the idea, that the old covenant 
was destined to vanish and to be replaeed by the new. This idea 
is then in ver. 13 formally expressed as an inference. Does the 
Levitical priestly service in the temple bear the same relation 
to the ministry of Christ (according to ver. 6) as the old coven- 
ant bears to the new, and again, b the old covenant (according 
to ver. 13) to be abrogated by the new — in this lies already 
implicite the final inference (which is then in chap. ix. — ^x. 
explicitly developed in detail), that the Levitical temjde service 
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is in like manner abrogatedj rendered euperfiwme by the ministry 
of Christy as the old covenant bj the new. 

So much on the train of thooght in general* Let ns look 
now, first of all, at the relative clause: ^^9 hrl /cpelrroaw 
iirarfyeklat^ vevofMdenjfrai, NofioOerelpj here evidently in the 
wider sense =: to establish, to enact authoritatively ; for that the 
new covenant also has to do with the giving of a law is expressly 
shown in vers. 8 — 12. The new covenant is founded on better 
promises ; for (comp. vers. 9, 10) the old covenant promised 
salvation and blessing only to him who perfectly fulfilled the 
law; the new covenant, on the other hand, gives first before it 
Asks. 

Ver. 7 serves, first of all, to obviate an objection that might 
arise in the minds of the readers at ver. 6. They were wont to 
consider Moses, and the covenant of God with Moses, as the 
proper and most sacred kernel of the Israelitish true religion. 
Had not the Messiah himself, according to their view, been pro- 
mised and given precisely to the members of the Mosaic covenasit 
people ! Now, to say that this covenant of God with Moses was 
lowered in value by another covenant, must have appeared to 
&exa as almost frivolous. Therefore the author ^p^ to 
them, that he is at liberty to depredate, nay, to find iault with 
the old covenant, and why he is so. ''If that first covenant 
had been fatdtless, then there had been no room for. desiring a 
second." This was certainly the author^s idea, but instead of 
saying oitK &v totto? ^v rov ^fireiv Bevripavj he has with uncon- 
scious conciseness (or by blending the two ideas : ov/c &v ijp 
roTTO^ and ov/e &v i^rireiro heuripa) joined totto? also with 
i^njTeiro as the object. (The explanation of Bleek and others is not 
natural : then God would have had no need to seek in the hearts 
of men a better place for his covenant than was the place on the 
tables of stone. Equally unnatural is Olshausen's '' roirov rtw 
l^ifTelif «^ to will that something should take place.") — The turn 
of the thought in general is quite parallel with that in chap. vii. 
ver. 11 (and ver. 18.) As in that place, firom the established 
fact that a new and different high priest is promised, the infer- 
ence is drawn that the old high priesthood must have been 
insufficient (and similarly at vii. 18 of the law), so here, from the 
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fiict that God — as is shown explanatorily in vers. 8 — 12 — has 
promised a new covenant it is inferred, that the old covenant 
was ovte af£€fiirro9* 

The meaning of this ovtc a/jisfAirro^ is well explained in the 
expressions used in quite a similar way in chap. vii. 18, aaOevh KciX 
iivw^yM. The author does not mean to find fault with the old 
Mosaic covenant as being not of divine origin, or, although con- 
stituted by God as being insufficient even for its relative object, 
and unwisely framed ; he only means, that it lies open to the 
charge of being faulty, when human folly, contrary to the divine 
purpose, gives it out as being everlastingly sufficient^ while yet 
God himself, inasmuch as he has promised to give a newj another 
covenant, has thereby declared the old one -to be imperfect. It 
is, therefore, not the author, nor generally speaking a man who 
presumed to find fault with the old covenant, but God himself 
has found fault with it. (Comp. the repeated Xeyct Kupw^j ver. 8 
and 9. It was not the word of Jeremiah, but the word of the 
Lord to Jeremiah.) 

Ver. 8 — 12. The author in these verses cites the passage in 
which God has promised a new and a different covenant, and 
thereby has foimd fault with the old covenant (not as one that 
was not divine, or not wise, but as insufficient and destined to 
cease). The passage is in Jer. xxxL 31 — 34. The author quotes 
literally from the Sept., and the rendering of the Sept. is right. — 
In the whole of the Old Testament no passage is to be found in 
which the view is expressed more clearly and distinctly, that the 
law was only a iratSarftoyS^y than in this. And, if some commen- 
tators have thought that in this passage no fault is found with 
the old covenant itself but only with the Israelites, they merely 
show by this, that they have not understood the simple sense of 
the passage. It is true, that fault is found with the Israelites 
who ^^ abode not in the covenant (of Moses) ;" but when the Lord 
is induced by this consideration to determine, that he will frame 
a different covenant, in which he will write the law not upon 
tables of stone but on the hearts of his people, he surely 
acknowledges thereby expressly and clearly, that a part of the 
fault belonged also to the old covenant. (In like manner 01s- 
hausen. Comp. also our explanation of the passage chap. iv. 2, 
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in which we encounter a similar misunderstanding on the part of 
the critics.) 

The train of thought in the passage Jer. xxxi. 31 — 34 is as 
follows. A first principal idea lies in the words iBoif .... 7^ 
AtyxfTTTov. The Lord announces to his people, that he will, at a 
future time, make a new covenant with them, ver. 8. He calls 
this covenant new, however, not in the sense of its being only a 
confirmatory renewal of the old covenant, but in precise and 
express opposition to the covenant which was made on their 
removal firom Egypt, it is to be a new covenant not merely nume- 
rically, but qualitatively (ver. 9, ov Kara .... ixytp: Atytrnrov). 
Then follows a steond principal idea {yn ainoX oiiK .... iaovrai 
fioi €k \a6p). We are now told what it was that was imperfect 
in the old covenant, and why there was need of a new covenant, 
and wherein this should be different from the old. The prin- 
cipal imperfection of the old covenant lies in its inefficactfj which 
has been demonstrated by actual experience. The cause of this 
is to be traced not merely to the Israelites not continuing in that 
covenant, but to the mutual relation that subsisted between the 
people and their God, which is expressed in the two members : 
they continued noty ^c, and I regarded tliem not. The people, on 
their part, remained not in the covenant, ftdfilled not the com- 
mands enjoined as the condition of the covenant, and Grod, on 
his part, punished the people, inasmuch as after, and in conse- 
quence of, the transgressions, he accepted them no more. Th^ 
conduct of God regulated itedf then according to the conduct of 
men. God first demanded before he gave ; he first imposed his 
commands without regard to the capacity and power of men ; 
then he rejected the people because they fulfilled not these com- 
mands. (It needs not, of course, to be shown here for the first 
time, how wise this stage of legal enactment in the training of 
Israel was, how necessary it was in order to awaken the know- 
ledge of the infirmities of sin. Nor does our author deny that it 
was necessary /or its time. But he proves from this announce- 
ment of God himself to Jeremiah, that this stage was only a 
preparatory one, which could not confer blessedness and brought 
no perfection.) It is different with the new covenant which God 
promises to make Q*^ti^^n QVS^* ^^ ^^^^ covenant Gtxl will not 
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write his law outwardly^ as a cold requirement^ on tables of stone, 
bat he will write it in tfie hearts and in the minds of his people; 
he will, therefore, first give to the people and then ask from 
them;, he will first give them a new heart, aregenerate spirit, 
pleasure, love, and joy in God's will, and Uien he will require 
of them, nor will he then require in vain, for he will then be 
truly the people's God, worshipped and beloved by them, 
and, in consequence of this, the people can then also be truly 
his people, protected and blessed by lum. In a third prin^ 
eipal idea (ver. 11 — 12), it is now shown still more plainly, how 
the fulfilment of the law is under this new covenant to rest 
on the inward disposition, and on what ground this disposition is 
to rest. In the old covenant God had commissioned Moses and 
the priests to read the law to the people, and to lay before them 
the command to acknowledge Jehovah as their God. There is 
to be no such outward process imder the new, covenant. Then 
will every one personally, and from his own inmost experience, 
know and acknowledge the Lord, — and howt by what means t 
Because he forgives their sins^ and remembers not their iniquities. 
The difference, then, between the old and the new covenant is 
traced even to this innermost centre-point in that evangelical 
annoimcement of God to Jeremiah. There it is the law that 
stands first, and lays down its requirements, which man cannot 
Ailfil, because he wants the power and the spirit, the power of 
love and the spirit of love. Here it is /ree gracsj the forgiveness 
of sins, and reconciliation that stands first, and in the heart 
whose sins have been forgiven love springs up, and firom love 
springs the strength and the inclination for holiness, and the 
personal experience of the knowledge of God. 

Ver. 13. The author has now shown that, according to God's 
own announcement, a Jiew, a higher covenant was to be formed, 
which rests on better promises, (namely, promises not first con- 
ditioned by the conduct of men). From this is now drawn the 
further inference, that for the old covenant a time must also at 
length come, when it would no longer be merely relatively the 
old in opposition to the newy but also, the absolutely weak through 
age in opposition to the new covenant coming into operation with 
Hie freshness of youth* 

Two ideas are to be distinguished firom each other in this 
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verse. First, with the promise of God to make in general a 
(relatively) new, different, second covenant, the covenant made 
with Moses ceases to be the only one, and becomes a (relatively) 
old covenant. Secondly : But of two things, that which is the 
relatively older must also, at some time, become the absobUely 
oldj be survived and pass away. 

We have here, first of all, to obtain a clear idea of the two 
categories, old and newy aged and young* Kaivo^ means new^ 
new in the relative sense, that which is added to a thing already 
existing as a new, ue. a different thing, novus. (In the same 
sense might one, who at an entertainment brings first wine of 
vintage 1846, and then of 1811, say he will now bring a new 
ivinej that is, a new, another kind.) The opposite of this in 
Greek is 7ra\a!b9, that which was already there, TraXaij the old 
s= the earlier, (relatively old), antiquus (from ante), what does 
not come after something else. The application of waKaSo^ to 
oLi pe^rsons is secondary, and these also are so called, not in the 
sense of their being infirm through age, but only in the sense of 
their having been earlier in the world than those who are young. 

Neo9, on the other hand, means young^ firesh, recensy that 
which (at any given time) is still absolutely new in respect of 
it8 existencef (not in comparison with another), that which has 
not yet existed long, still stands in firesh vigour. (So is that 
wine of 1846 the young wine.) In opposition to this, rfepaios^ as 
the Latin vetus denotes what is absolutely oldy what has no 
longer in itself the strength to exist much longer. (Thus a man 
of eighty years of age may be a new member (/coim) of a legis- 
lative assembly, and still be a yepaio^y and one of thirty years of 
age may be an old {iroKaiosi) member of the assembly,, and yet 
be 1^09*) 

Most unjustly, therefore, will Bleek, Tholuck, and others ren- 
der iraXaLovv by senem reddere, ^' to render antiquated." Only 
thus, Bleek thinks, can a natural connection of ideas be made 
out between the two members ; it gives rise rather, we think, 
only to a tautology* IlaXaiovv is rather simply ^^ to make the 
older " antiquum reddere, (not to antiquate in the modem sense, 
which would be equivalent to ^^ abrogate.") Inasmuch as Gt>d 
speaks of a tcaivtf ButOijicffy he hoe (the use of the perf. is to be 
noted) thereby made the covenant of Moses the old covenant^ 
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t.e. the relatively older. That^ however, which has been made 
the antiquum, the oldery is, for this reason — because it is des- 
tined to be displaced by a novum — also &r on the way towards 
an absolute point of old age^ Le. it is a yrfpaatcov^ it is old in 
respect of its own capacity of existence, and approaches there- 
fore, step by step, the impending af^vitTiiM. CEyy^ ^ xxsed 
in the same way as at chap. vi. 8.' As, in that place, iyyis ko- 
rdpa^ does not mean ^^ nigh to the curse," but ^^ approaching 
step by step fiearer to the curse," so here, iyyif^ a(l>aPurfiovy 
^^ approaching step by step nearer to dissolution.") Thus, from 
the fact that God has promised, in general, a new, t.€. second 
covenant, and has declared the covenant of Moses to be the 
earlier^ it follows, that this earlier covenant must, at some time, 
be old and cease. Now, as, according to ver. 6, the relation 
between the ministries is the same as that between the covenants^ 
ver. 13, therefore, already implicitly contains the idea (as has 
been already observed) that the Levitical \€irovf)yia is destined 
to become old, to be survived and to cease. 



SECTION SECOND. 
(Chap. ix. 1—10.) 

«{£ CON8TBUCTION OF THE MOSAIC TABERNACLE. 

According to the train of thought in the foregoing section, we 

are prepared to expect here two ideas which Zuingle has already 

well denoted in the words : Docet, ceremonias testamenti veteris 

nonnisi typum fuisse novi. Atque ita rursum probat, novum 

testamentum, sacerdotium videlicet Christi, excellentius fiiisse 

levitico. First, the author will have to prove in detail the idea 

expressed in chap. viii. 1 — 5, that the Old Testament tabernacle, 

in general, was a copy of the heavenly things ue. the ministfy of 

Christ, — ^then, the idea in chap. viii. 6 ss,, that, as a mere copy^ it 

corresponds to the nature of the old covenant as distinguished 

from the new. And indeed we do find both of these things in 
R 
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this section, only (as was to be expected) not treated successively, 
but blended together. 

In ver. 1 the first thing to be asked is, what substantive is to be 
supplied at 7r/}€OTf7. The Complut. and Steph. editions read fi irpaynf 
iTKfqvri^ but this <TKrivri is not found in the majority of the oldest and 
best codd. and versions, it rests, therefore, merely on a conjecture, 
and this conjecture, moreover, is groundless. In chap. viii. 6 — 
13 it was the two covenants that were spoken of throughout, and, 
even at ver. 13, the words in that he saithj a netCy &c., pointed 
back to the citation in ver. 8 (I will make a new eavenant)^ and 
thus, at ver. 13 also, the substantive, covenant, was to be supplied 
at the words — he hath made the firet old. This of itself would 
show, that the same substantive must be supplied at 17 irpanrj 
in the verse before us. And, indeed, a-»e7)vi] would in nowise 
be suitable. For, in ver. 2, where the expression 1} rrpdnr) 
aierfvi] actually occurs, it serves to denote not the Old Testament 
sanctuary in opposition to that of the New Testament, but the 
fore-compartment of the Old Testament tabernacle (the so-called 
'^ holy place") in opposition to the hindrcompartment (the '^ holiest 
of all"), and, therefore, has a signification which would not at all 
be suitable in ver. 1. We have, therefore, to supply hioJOqicq (so 
Peschito, Chiysostom, Luther, Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Bleek, 
Olshausen, and, in general, all the more recent commentators.) 

AucoM^fiaTa Xarpela^, — Sucalmfia denotes the result of the act 
expressed by BiKaiovv, and signifies, therefore, the making just or 
right. In the New Testament it occurs in a threefold sense : 
first, it signifies the fulfilling of righteousness (as applieable to 
the perfect man Christ), Eom. v. 18, viii. 4 ; secondly, the 
declaring of the sinner to be righteous by God for Christ's sake, 
Rom. V. 16 ; thirdly, it denotes an act whereby certain things are 
declared to be right and therefore obligatory, t.e. ordinance, law 
«= ^attji^, ph, Rom. i. 32 ; Luke i. 6. Here, of course, only 

this third signification is suitable. To understand Stteatwfiara 
of the holy vessels is contrary to all usage. Luther, Grotius, 
and others, take Xarpeia^ as the accusative, and suppose a comma 
between BiKaMo/jLara and Xarpela^, so that the three things would 
be co-ordinated, '^ ordinances, services, and sanctuary." But, 
first of all, re is mostly used in the case of things connected by 
pairs ; besides, the use of the plural in Xarpelas would be strange. 
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and Xarpelasy moreover, would express nothing else than the 
performance of the BixauofjLara^ which would give rise to a 
tautology. We therefore agree with the immense majority of 
both ancient and modem commentators in taking XaTp€/a9 as the 
genitive to Bueaui/iara. We thns obtain ttoo ideas Q^ ordinances 
respecting the service,*' and " the sanctuary*'), which correspond 
precisely to the two ideas of the foregoing chapter, service and 
tabernacle. 

By TO arfuov^ «is already appears from the epithet Koa/iucov 
(which forms the antithesis to hrovpaviov)^ is to be understood 
the entire Old Testament fanum (not the ^* holiest of all," which 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews is denoted by rh arfuty vers. 3 and 
8, or Srgia arflowy ver. 2 ; nor the so called ^^ holy place," which 
our author always designates by the expression 17 irpalmf ascipfi^.) 
— ^The epithet icoafiuciv^ as already sai^ finds its explanation in 
the antilliesis to rh hroupavia. The writer intends evidently t^ 
say this : ^^ the old covenant, too, had indeed a service and a 
eanctuarjfy but it had a service determined by ordtnancesy and a 
sanctuary belonging to this world.^ These two things he has 
concisely put together in one clause. He, therefore (as already 
Olshausen has rightly observed), expresses by KoafUKcv nearly the 
same thing that he had already expressed in chap. viii. 4 by iwl 
7^, with this difference, that in Koafiuc&v lies not merely the 
locality but also the quality. Some of the older critics have 
strangely mistaken the sense of these simple words. Luther and 
others take to Syiav »» t^i^ ar^iimpa ; Homberg rightly inter- 
prets TO ^£01^, but renders scoa^wm ^= tcocfjuo^j ^^ adorned;" 
Chiysostom, Theophylact, Oecumenius, Kypke, explain Kocfu/ci^ 
as for the whole world, destined for all nations (but one of the 
principal imperfections of the Old Testament sanctuaiy lay 
precisely in this, that it was not destined for all nations, but only 
for one people) ; Theophylact, Grotius, Este, Wetstein, explain : 
** representing a type of the world-structure " (but the tabernacle 
represented this in no possible way.) Even among those com- 
mentators who rightly explain KoafUKo^ as antithetical with 
hrovpavio^ (It., Vulg., Calvin, Beza, Cramer, Storr, Kuinoel, 
Tholuck, Bleek), it is still unnecessarily disputed, whether the 
writer intended by this to denote the imperfection or the mate- 
riality of the Old Testament sanctuarv. KoafUKOfs signifies 

b2 
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neither "imperfect" nor "material," but "belonging to the 
world." ^ The Old Testament sanctuary was an integral part 
of this worlds this Koa/Ao^y which exists as a world separated from 
God, and in which, therefore, even when what was heavenly 
appeared, it must needs take the form of the limited, the parti- 
cular, t.«., under the distinction of fanum and profanum. In 
this is involved at once the material, local, external, and emble- 
matic character of the Old Testament ayiopy and, at the same 
time, also, its imperfection. 

Yer. 2 — 5. What is now to be proven is not that, in general, 
a service and a sanctuaty existed under the old covenant, but 
that that service was one according to ordinances, and that sanc- 
tuary one pertaining to this world. In proof of this (comp. the 
yap)j the principal idea is now laid down : ^ There was built 
the Jirst compartment of the tent; behind the second vail, how- 
ever, was the holy of holies " In this construction, which 
rendered it necessary to pass through two vails into the holiest 
of all, was plainly expressed that cosmical imperfection, that 
state of separation between God and the sinful world. 

This separation was not, however, in any way merely acci- 
dental or outward, but was most closely connected with the 
entire nature, and with the collective symbols ^ the Old Testa- 
ment cultus. The writer shows this by specifying the particular 
pieces of ftimiture in each of the two compartments of the taber- 
nacle, and the acts of worship which were performed in each. 

Before entering here on the explanation of the text, we must 
not omit taking a short survey of the local construction and 
s)rmbolical significance of the tabernacle. 

On entering by the door of the rectangular fore-comrt (which 
stood on one of its smaller sides) into the fore-courtj one would 
then have had the tent immediately before him (again its smaller 
side), but in entering it, he would yet have to pass the altar of 
burnt-offering and the basin of water which stood just at the 
entrance to the tent. On entering into the tent itself (therefore 



I Bleek renders the word by " worldly." But this word has acquired ' 
in comnion usage a different meaning. It no longer forms the anti- 
thesis to heavenly, but to spiritual, and has become almost synonymous 
with ** profene." 
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passing through the first vail, which formed the entrance from 
the fbre-coart outwards), he would then have found himself in 
the holy place (wpamf (ncqvrDy a rectangular space which, again, 
had greater depth than breadth. On the right hand, in this 
space, stood the table with the shew-bread, on the left, the golden 
candlestick^ and furthest back, immediately before the entrance 
to the holiest of all (Ex. xxx. 6), the altar of incense. On enter- 
ing (through the second vail, which separated the holy place 
from the holiest of all) into the holiest of ally he would then have 
found himself in a square space which had no other entrance but 
the one from the holy place. Here stood the ark of the covenant. 

This holy of holies was the place where God sometimes mani- 
fested his presence in a bright light or a cloud of smoke. This 
was the place where God was to be conceived of as always 
present, even although he should not be visibly manifest. He 
was present here, however, not as the Creator and Governor of 
the world (as such he dwelt in heaven), but as the covenant God 
of lus people. And therefore was the act of the covenant kept 
here in the ark of the covenant. This act of the covenant 
contained the mutual contract which God had made with his 
people. He required of the people the fulfilment of his eternal, 
absolutely holy will, which he had expressed in the ^^ ten words ; " 
the decalogue was the condition of the covetuznt ; if this was 
fulfilled, then would the Lord, on his part, fulfil the promise of 
the covenant^ and be the God of this people. 

But, not only did the people break that condition firom the veiy 
first ; they had never the power to Mfil a command in which even 
an evil desire was forbidden. Hence God had never given this 
law to the end that it should be frdfilled, but to the end that the 
people should by this testimony (f}Y(if) ^ ^^ ^ ^^ knowledge 
of their siniulness. And this is not an idea to be found first 
in the New Testament, in the writings of Paul, but one which 
had been, in the clearest manner, expressed in the ceremonial law 
and worship. 

The ^^ words of the testimony " (t • e. the decalogue) must needs 
be covered (^Q^)y so that the eye of the God who was present in 
the holy of holies might not fall upon these words, which were 
an act of accusation against the people. (From this is to be 
explained the frofjucnt form of expression " to cover sin.") A 
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golden eaver the n*^g)3> was to be lud upon the ark ; this dead 

V 

cover, however, did not suffice of itself to turn away the eye of 
divine penal justice from the record which testified of the guilt of 
the people. For this there was necessary an actual atonement for 
this guih. Therefore the high priest must, once every year, on 
the great day of atonement, slay the great sacrifice of atonement, 
and carry the blood into the holiest of all, and sprinkle it on the 
cover or lid of the ark, that the eye of God might fall upon this 
witness of the accomplished atonement. (Of course this atone- 
ment was, in like manner, only sjrmbolical and typical, as was 
the representation of the presence of God, and the beholding of 
God.) Thus, then, there was represented in the holy of holies 
the absolute relation of the absolutely holy Grod to the sinful 
people. It will appear fix>m what has been said, how very super- 
ficial is the view of those who would place the decalogue in the 
same category with the ceremonial Jaw, and regard it as given 
only for the Jews. The whole ceremonial law had rather a 
significance only on the supposition, that the decalogue was not 
a relative thing suited to the capacity and development of the 
time when it was given, but the purely absolute representation 
of the eternal^ independent will of God. 

Let us now look at the cultus of the holy place, the irfiwni 
fTKvivri. After the decalogue God gave, at the same time, to the 
Israelites (Ex. xx. 22, 23, 83), a second lawy which did not 
require absolute holiness, but rather, on the contrary, was suited 
to an unholy sinful people, and which presupposed the non-ful- 
filment of the decalogue. In the decalogue it is said: thou shalt 
not kill ; in chap. xxi. 12 ss. it is taken for granted that, not- 
withstanding of this, murder would occur, and ordinances were 
given how this should be punished. In the decalogue it is said: 
thou shalt not steal ; in chap. xxii. 1, it b presupposed, that still, 
thefls would be committed, and the civil punishment for the 
thief is specified, and so forth. In short, the decalogue was a 
law which could not be kept by a sinful people ; the law, on the 
other hand, chap. xx. 22 ss. was instituted precisely to meet the 
capacity of observance belonging to a sinful people. The deca- 
logue required absolute holiness; the second (the civil) law 
required merely civil propriety of conduct, therefore only a 
holiness of a very relative kind, only a justitia civilis. — JVow, just 
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cu tiUa civil law stands related to tlie decalogucy so does the cuUus 
of the holy place to that of the holy of holies. While, iu the one, 
the absolute will of Grod as accusing the people needed to be, 
as it were, hid from the eye of God by the lid sprinkled with 
the blood of the sacrifice, so, in the other, the people brought 
before God the temporary fruits of the land, — bread and oil, — as 
symbols of their relative services, their relative holiness — ^they 
did not, however, present these immediately before the eye of 
God, but only in the fore-chamber of his house. The show- 
bread was no lectistemiuniy no meat for God (but as already the 
name Q'^3r)~~Dnb intimates), was intended only to be looked upon 

• T V V 

by God ; in like manner, in the candlestick which was filled 
with the other chief produce of the land, oil, the people made, as 
it were, their light to shine before God. In the holy place, 
therefore, were represented the symbols of the temporary relative 
pietyy which the Lord^ in the meanwhile^ until the people slwuld 
become entirely and inwardly holy^ graciously accepted^ and which 
be could graciously accept only because, at the same time, in 
the holiest of all, the sins against God's absolute requirements 
were, firom time to time, covered by the sacrifices. Thus, then, 
we see how this twofold character of the cultus, really pointed to 
' a future removal of the difference between the absolute require- 
ments of the covenant and the merely relative services of the 
covenant. 

The fore-court was the place for the sinful people. Here the 
sacrifices, namely, the atoning sacrifices were slain and burnt. 
This slaying and burning was a symbol of the death and the 
condemnation which the sinner properly had deserved, which, 
however, was transferred fix>m him to the victim. Of course, 
therefore, neither the holy place nor the holy of holies was the 
fitting place for these acts of judicial punishment (the great 
sacrifice of atonement was therefore commanded to be burnt 
without the fore-court, nay, without the camp) ; only the blood 
of the slain sacrifice of atonement was brought before the eye of 
QroAy i.e, into the holy of holies, as a testimony that the atoning 
vicarious act of punishment had been executed. The general 
mutual relation between God and his people resulting firom the 
sacred rites of the holy of holies, from those of the holy place 
and of the fore-<;ourt, — ^the result, that God in general still 
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accepted the homage and worship of this people, was symboli- 
cally represented in the incense^ffering. The incense-offBring 
was bamt in tlie fore-court, in the fire of the altar of burnt- 
offering— only in virtue of this connexion with the expiatory 
side of the cultus was it acceptable — ^it was not carried into the 
holy of holies itself^ but (just because it represented only the 
temporary^ relative peace that subsisted between God and his 
people) into the holy place ; but the altar of incense on which it 
was placed stood (Ex. xxx. 6) just before the entrance to the 
holy of holies ^^ over against the ark of the covenant," and thus, 
the incense-offering referred to the God who was present in the 
holy of holies ; the smoke of the incense was to penetrate into 
the holy of holies itself and, because it belonged to the cultus 
of the holy of holies^ it was offered not by the priests but by the 
high priest 

With this explanation of the symbolical meaning of the 
tabernacle and its worship in general, the question is already 
solved, why the author in vers. 2 — 5 names and enumerates 
these pieces of furniture (a question which, moreover, is answered 
by himself in ver. 6 ss.) But, at the same time also, a difficulty 
is thus by anticipation removed, which Calmet has declared to 
be the maxima totius epistolae di£5cultas. If, however, there 
existed no greater di£5culties in it than this, then would the 
epistle to the Hebrews belong to the easiest books of the New 
Testament I It is the difficulty arising from the feet, that the 
author in ver. i reckons the golden altar of incense as belonging 
to the holy of tiolies^ while it stood undoubtedly in the holy 
place. 

Commentators have had recourse to a threefold solution of 
this difficully. 

First, some have directly expressed their opinion, that the 
author was mistaken. This, however, is too gross to be for a 
moment conceivable. The position of the altars must have been 
known to eveiy Israelite fix>m the book of Exodus, much more 
must he have known it, who set himself to reason from this 
against the Jewish Christians. This view has therefore been 
supported by auxiliary conjectures. Some say, the author may 
perhaps have lived and written in Alexandria, and therefore not 
have had an exact knowledge of the arrangements of the temple 
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in Jerusalem. But the question^ whether one lived in Jerusalem 
or elsewhere, is here altogether irrelevant, as, even in Jerusalem, 
the layman could not enter into the temple, and could only 
become acquainted with the internal arrangements of the temple 
from what he read in the Pentateuch or inl Kings. This infor- 
mation could be obtained, however, quite as easily in Alexandria 
as in Jerusalem, by a layman or a non-layman. Moreover, it 
is not the temple that is here spoken of, but the tabernacle, and 
specially those arrangements which found place only in the old 
tabernacle (thus in ver 4, Aaron's rod and the pot of manna are 
mentioned, both of which, according to 1 Ejngs viii. 6, even at 
the time of the building of Solomon's Temple were no longer to 
be found). — ^And this will, at the same time, afford an answer to 
a 'second auxiliary conjecture (that of a reviewer in Rheinwald's 
Bepert. 1842 vol 9. p. 193), according to which, the author had 
in his mind, and before his eye, the arrangements of that temple 
which the Egyptian Jews, under Onias 150 B.C. built at Le6n- 
topoUs. This conjecture is the more untenable when we find 
that Onias built his temple with great exactness after the pattern 
of that at Jerusalem, so that, at Leontopolis, the altar of 
incense assuredly stood nowhere else than it did at Jerusalem. 

Side by side with the first solution is to be placed also that of 
Bleek, according to which, the altar of incense did really stand 
in the holy place, but the author allowed himself to be led 
into the mistake of placing it in the holy of holies by the passages 
Ex. XXX. 6 and 26 ; Lev. iv. 7, ss. (where it is said the altar of 
incense stands " over against the ark of the covenant.") This hypo- 
thesis is, however, simply refuted by the 7th verse of our chapter, 
where the author expressly and definitely says that the high 
priest entered into the Sevrepa a/cffvrj only once in the yeavy 
which he could not have said if, in his opinion, the daily offering 
of incense had been brought into the holiest of all. 

With this also is refuted a second hypothesis (which has been 
put forth by Tholuck, only problematically, however, on the 
alleged ground of 1 Kings vi. 22 } Ex. xxvi. 35), that, in reality, 
the altar of incense may have stood in the holy of holies. We 
are not under the necessity of having recourse to Ex. xxx. 6 
(" thou shalt place it before the vail") in order to prove, that the 
altar of incense really stood in the holy place, and by no means 
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in the holj of holies,' as it clearly appears fix>m the 7th verse of 
our chapter that, in the opinion too of our author, it stood in the 
hoi J place and not in the holy of holies. The question, now, is 
no longer one of a contradiction between our author and the 
Pentateuch, but of a kind of contradiction into which he seems 
to have fallen with himself. 

By how much the less conceivable such a contradiction of 
the author with himself is, by so much the more might the third 
principal solution seem, on a superficial view of the question, to 
recommend' itself, the solution, namely, of those (as the Peschito, 
Vulg., Theophylact, Luther, Calov, de Dieu, Beland, Deyling^ J. 
6. l^chaelis, Bohme, Kuinoel, Stuart, Klee, &c.)who woidd trans- 
late Ovfuanipiop here by eenser. That Ovfuanipiop may actually 
mean censer is proven (fix>m Thucyd. vL 46 ; Died. Sec. xiii. S ; 
LXX. Ex. viii. 11 ; 2 Chron. zxvi. 19 ; Joseph. Ant. iv. 2, 4). 
It has even been maintained that it must be rendered here 
by censer; for the altar of incense is never denoted in the 
LXX. by 0vfuaTiipioPy but always by dvauum^piov dvfud-' 
/AaT09. But this ground is not conclusive, as in Josephus, Philo, 
Clemens Alex., and Origen, the altar of incense, in spite of the 
usage of the LXX., is very often called OviiMrriptov, More- 
over, our author, in the designation of the parts and vessek of 
the sanctuary, does not at all confine himself to the terms of the 
LXX. ; he calls the holy place for example not to Srgwv (as 
LXX. Ex. xsvi. 33, &c.) but fi irpirrq fricqvriy while he uses to 
Srfiov (ver. 1) in a &r wider sense to designate the entire sanc- 
tuary; to designate the holy of holies he uses, besides the 
expression of the LXX* orfta ayuui/, also the expressions i} Semipa 
fTicqvri (ver. 7) ri, iyia (ver. 8), &c. It is thus quite posMIe 
that in the designation of the altar of incense he may have 
departed from the circumstantial term of the LXX., and fol- 
lowed the usage of Josephus and Philo. The word ffvfuanipiop^ 
therefore, in itself determines nothing. 

Just as little is determined by the predicate 'xpvaouv. Some 
have understood this as a difierentia specifica distinguishing a 

^ For the opposite opinion it has been contended, that Origen also 
(hom. 8 in Exod., 9 in Levit) Oecnmenius and Augustine (qo. 177^ 
in Exod.) asrigned the altar of incense to the holy of holies. But none 
of these three Fathers saw the temple themselyes ; they, all of them, drew 
their information solely from our passage, HeK ix. 4, so that their testi- 
n^onj here is entirely without weight. 
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golden censer from a silver one, and in support of this, have 
appealed to a passage of the Talmud, according to which, there 
were many sQver censers and only a single golden one — at the 
same time also, to the omission of the article at 'xpwrovv Ovfuu" 
Ttjpiov^ But if the author had intended to distinguish that one 
particular censer from the many, he must precisely then have 
used the article. But the epithet 'xpvaovv can, just as litde, be 
a differentia specifica as is the parallel epithet ir^puceKaKufi" 
fihniv iravToOev 'xpwrlip. Or, will the author distinguish the gilt 
lid of the covenant from a number of others, namely, of cove- 
nant lids not gilt ! 

The two following considerations are unfavourable to this third 
solution of the di£Scul1y* In the first place, the holy ,of holies 
was no store-room in which all possible vessek were kept; 
though it were granted, then, that there was a particular golden 
censer which was specially set apart for the incense on the day of 
atonement in the holy of holies (Lev. xvi. 12, s.), this censer 
would still not be kept, the whole year through, in the holy of 
holies, as in that case, the high priest must needs have entered 
into the holy of holies before the formal presentation of the sacri- 
fice in order to bring out the censer. But, in the second place, 
it is purely inconceivable that our author should have passed 
over the altar of incense, this eeaential part of the sacred frimi- 
ture, and have mentioned, instead of it, any kind ..of incense- 
vessel whatever I Tholuck, it is true, obsen^ that Jose- 
phus, in describing the entrance of Pompey into the temple 
(aut. xiv. 4, 4) mentions, among the objects which Pompey saw 
in the holy place, merely the table, the candlestick, and ceffin 
sere ; these, however, were certainly not placed upon the 
ground, but standing on the altar of incense, so that, firom 
tiiiis passage of Josephus, it can in no nowise be inferred, that 
at the time of Pompey there was no longer any altar of 
incense. But granted even, that there was then, in reality, 
no altar of incense, still our author speaks not of the temple, 
least of all of the temple as it existed after the captivity, but 
of the tabernacle. Aaron's rod and the pot of manna were 
no longer in the temple, (they were not there since the time of 
Solomon, 1 Eongs viii. 6), and yet the author does not omit to 
mention them I 
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i We need, in fact, to have recourse to none of these artificial 

I expedients. The solution is exceedingly simple. The altar of 

I incense steady indeed, in the holy place, but referred to the holy 

I of holies. (So, substantially, already Mynster and Olshausen.) 

The smoke of the incense was not intended to spread backwards, 

in order to diii\ the light of the candlestick, or to impart an aro- 

I matic flavour to the show-bread, but was intended to penetrate 

into the holy of holies, as a sjrmbol of worship and homage. 
Now, 'our author, as has already been observed, mentions all 
these things, not with the aim of giving a local description, but 
in order to show (ver. 6, s.) how the entire cultus of die taber- 
nacle divided itself into two partsj which pointed to a future 
union and reconciliation. Regarded from this point of view, 
the table of showbread and the candlestick^ the cultus of which 
consisted in their being symbolical of the relative covenant ser- 
vices of the people — ^belonged to the holy place ; the altar oi 
incense, however, the smoke of which referred to the God pre- 
sent in the holy of holies, and in which the total result of the 
entire cultus of the tabernacle was represented, belonged most 
properly to the holiest of all, although it stood before the en- 
trance to it, (just as the sign-board of a shop, although outside 
the shop door, yet belongs not to the street, but to the shop). 
Nor was this a refinement first invented by the author of thi^ 
epistle, for in Ex. xxx. 6, it had already been expressly said, that 
the altar of incense, although without the vail, was yet to stand 

^ before the ark of the covenant," (n"1D3n *^xh) > °*y> ^^ X 
Kings vi. 22, this connection of the altar of incense with the 
holy of holies is yet more strongly expressed in the word^ 
rnten "Vy^ *^ttJ|}* By what other word could the author 
* ^ render this S than by l;^€ti/f We are under no necessity to 

understand ix^iv in a local sense. Being in a place locally, the 
author everywhere expresses, ver. 2 — 4, by the preposition eV 
(ip ff) ; while ex^vv is used in a local sense just as little in ver. 1 
as in ver. 4. We therefore render the words thus : " the holy ot 
holies, to which the golden altar of incense belonged." The 
author had the less reason to shrink from this use of the Ix^iP, as 
he might well take it for granted that the local position of those 
vessels was familiar to all his readers ; and, moreover, ver. 7 
showed that it was not unknown to himself. 
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^Ep ^ ard^vo<: XP^^) ^* ^^ ^^^^ ^^ necessary to inquire 
here^ first, whether the pot of manna, together with Aaron's rod, 
really stood in the ark of the covenant, and then, why these two 
objects, which had no significance in respect to the cnltus of the 
tabemaole, are here mentioned. 

With regard to the first of these questions, the passages Ex. 
xvi. 33; Numb. xvii. 25; and 1 Kings, viii. 9, have been 
strangely referred to in support of the view,, that those two 
things had their place not m, but before^ or heMe the ark of the 
covenant. The two first of these passages, it is said, expressly 
affirm that they were placed before the ark; the third as ex- 
pressly denies that they were placed in the ark. But the very 
opposite of this is true. In Ex. xvi. 33, it is said, quite gene- 
rally, that Jehovah commanded Moses to lay up niiT~~*^2D'?9 ^ 
pot full of manna for a memorial. Now, so much, certainly, is 
true, that ikiz expression does not possitively affirm that the pot 
of manna was to be laid precisely in the ark of the covenant, for 
PI^PP-«i3qI^ is often used of any one who enters into the holy of 
holies, nay, even into the tabernacle and its fore-court ; and so, 
when it is said of Moses, he came n ir P "^3S^> ^* ^® assuredly not 
meant that he went into the ark of the covenant. But neither 
does that expression forbid our associating it with the holy of 
holies, and the ark of the covenant. And, if the pot of manna 
was kept at all in the holy of holies, it must have been kept in 
the ark of the covenant ; for, placed on the ground, it would soon 
have been spoiled (it is not to be forgotten that the tabernacle 
was daily moved from place to place), and there was no niche in 
the wall, as the walls consisted of hangings. Now, as the ark 
was the only vessel in the holy of holies, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, that the pot of manna would have its place nowhere else 
than in it. 

If we are led to this conclusion already, a priori from Ex. xvi. 
33, it is expressly confirmed, with respect to the pot of manna, by 
ver. 34, and, with respect to Aaron's rod, by Num. xvii. 25. For 
it is said there, of both these objects, that they were laid n*13^ 

^3dS ^^ hefore the testimony." Expositors have yet to produce a 
•• • • 
passage in which the ark was designated by n*T3^* ^^® ^^ ^^ 

called ^-^ijn or n'n5-|^'lM[> '^l^Jtrr^llk^ ; <>« ^^^ other hand, 
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f^*>m is always, and everywhere, used to designate the decalogue or 

the tables of the lawy which, as is well known, lay in the aik. If 
now, for example, I have a microscope standing in a press, and I 
were to say, I have laid some article before the microscope, no 
rational man would understand me to say that I had laid it upon 
the ground, before the press in which the microscope stands, but 
every one would understand that I have laid it in the press, and 
before the microscope there. Just so is it with the pot of manna 
and Aaron's rod. If they were hdd before the tables of the law, 
then must they have been placed on the same level with these, 
therefore on the bottom of the ark, not on the ground before the 
ark. Bleek himself admits it to be possible (iL p. 458) that Ex. 
XXX. 6 may have the meaning, that the altar of incense, because 
it was JT^fean ^xh^ s*<^ ^ ^^^ holy of holies, notwithstanding 
of its being expressly said shortly before that it stood ^^ before the 
vail," and yet, he all at once repudiates the veiy natural inter- 
pretation of Ex. xvi. 34, that the pot of mannH and Aaron's rod, 
because jiiyn *^ithy ^^^ ^^^^ place in the ark. 

We have still to look at the passage in 1 Elings viii. 9. It is 
here said, certainly, that ^^ there was nothing in the ark except 
the two tables," but what time is it that is here spoken of? The 
time of Solomon ! Now, that in the time of Solomon the golden 
pot of manna and Aaron's rod should have been Jost wOl not 
seriously surprise any one. Had not the ark been long in the 
hands of the Philistines, and carried about from place to place ? 
Might not the Philistines have thrown aside the seemingly 
worthless rod of Aaron, and taken away the more valuable pot 
of manna? Let us now, however, inquire finally, why then in 
general the circumstance is mentioned in 1 Kings viii. 9, that in 
Solomon's time, when the ark was brought into the temple, 
^^ nothing was in it save the two tables." Certainly not for the 
purpose of obviating any idea that there might, perhaps, be in 
the ark, besides these, some bowls, plates, c^ps, &c., &c. It is 
quite evident that the statement has then only a meaning when 
it is supposed, that there was something else besides the tables 
belonging properly to the ark^ which one might justly and reason- 
ably expect to find in it. Now, let any one search through the 
whole of the Old Testament, and he will be able to discover no 
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other objects that could be expected in the ark besides the tables, 
except the pot of manna and Aaron's rod mentioned in Ex. xvi. 
and Num. xvii. Thus, then, the passage 1 Kings viii. 9 speaks 
not of what belonged to the ark in Moses' time^ but of what was 
found in it in the time of Solomon. With an emphasis expressive 
of surprise, it is observed, that " the tablets only were found in it," 
ue, that the pot of manna and Aaron's rod had been lost. This 
veiy passage, therefore, contains a decided testimony, that both 
of these objects, so long as they yet existed, had their place iii 
the ark of the covenant. — ^The second question is, why the author, 
in general^ mentions these objects which, in reference to the cultus, 
had no special significance? In ver. 5 he says expressly, that, 
in so far his object was concerned, he might pass over the more 
particular description of the cherubim ; surely then, he must have 
had a special reason for not passing over the pot of manna and 
Aaron's rod. This reason consisted, on the one hand, perhaps 
in this, that he wished to show how, in the innermost sanctuary, 
there were not merely the tables of the law but also memorials of 
divine miracles of mercy ;^ on the other hand, however, and 
chiefly, in this, that the manna which fell from heaven, and the 
miraculously budding almond branch of Aaron formed a contrast 
with the ordinary earthly products, of the land which were daily 
and weekly brought to the holy place. 

The cherubic forms mentioned in ver. 5, which (two in 
number) which were brought to the mercy-lid, have no inde- 
pendent symbolical signification. They served only the aestheti- 
cal purpose of mediating between the accusing testimony which 
lay beneath them, and the cloud that hovered above them, in 
which God at times manifested himself. Thus, below, they formed, 
as it were, the guardians who kept watch over the records of the 
law, and, above, with their wings they formed, as it were, the 
throne upon which the doud of revelation moved when it appeared. 
Hence, as Tholuck rightly observes, God is spoken of in the 
Psalms now, as ^^ he who sitteth on the cherubim ; " again, ^^ a 
throne of the gloiy of the Lord" is spoken of, i.e. a throne of 

^ Oishansen finds in the pot of manna a symbol of the heavenly 
spiritual bread of life, in Aaron's rod (less happily) a symbol of 
regeneration. Comp. on this our remarks on the words rrXciorcpaff 
trKffpijt infra ver. 1 1 • 
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that cloud, — ^&om which it is evident that the doud, when it 
appeared, appeared over the cherubim. (The rabbinical doc- 
trine of the ^^ Shekinah " is fabulous only in so far as they 
considered this cloud to hover permanently over the cherubim. 
In opposition to this comp. 1 Kings viii. 10, but on the other 
side also Ex. xxv. 22 ; Num. vii. 89 ; 1 Sam. iv. 4, and 22 ; 
2 Sam. vi. 2.) The genitive B6^ is, therefore, also (with Ham- 
mond, Deyling, Braun, Schottgen, Michaelis, Bohme, Tholuck, 
Bleek, &c.), to be explained of the cloud which, indeed, is in the 
Old Testament frequently called *T S*i*? n* They are called 

'^ cherubim of glory," because they bore " the glory of the 
Lord." Beza, Kuinoel, Olshausen, and others, have taken 
So^9 as the gen. expressive of quality (^^ glorious cherubim "), 
but to what purpose would be such a predicate here, as in its 
vague generality would not even be parallel with the descriptive 
epithets golden^ overlaid with goldy ver. 4 ? 

Yer. 6, 7. The author, having thus noticed the construction 
of the tabernacle, proceeds to consider the significance and desti- 
nation of its two compartments. And in ver. 6, 7, he simply 
notices the acts of worship which were performed in each. 'H 
irp&mi atcfivTi^ as at ver. 2 the holy place. Atairavro^ is explained 
by the antithesis atra^ rov kvuivrov^ and signifies, therefore, not 
continually, absolutely without interruption, but without such 
interruptions as, according to ver. 7, characterised the worship 
in the holy of holies, which was performed only once in the year. 
The acts of worship in the holy place were performed, in part, 
daily, and, in part, weekly. Daily the high priest presented the 
offering of incense on the altar of incense, daily was the candle- 
stick supplied with the oil ; while the show-bread was laid out 
weekly. The pres. ^hriaxriv (comp. ver. 9, Kaipo^ ei/6crTc&9i 
irpo<r<f>€pouTai) caxi be explained only the supposition, that when 
the Epistle to the Hebrews was written, the Old Testament 
temple worship was still in existence, consequently, that this 
epistle was written before the destruction of Jerusalem. In the 
description of the construction of the sanctuary, the author, for a 
vexy intelligible reason, has not had in view the Herodian 
temple, but has adhered to the description given in the Penta- 
teuch of the original sanctuary, the tabernacle ; here, however, 
when he speaks of the acts of worship, he describes them, with 
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equal reason, as still continuing ; for the acts had remained the 
same, and also the distinction between the holy place and the 
holy of holies, changed only in its outward form, had been main- 
tained unaltered in the temples of Solomon, Zerubbabel, and 
Herod.1 

The high priest went ones ecery year into the holy of holies. 
It is needlessly asked, whether the high priest, on the great day 
of atonement, did not enter twice in succession into the holy of 
holies. He certainly did this, as we learn, not merely from 
Philo, but also from Lev. xvi. 12 — 14, and ver. 15 ;' but this is 
not in contradiction to our passage. Our author himself 
indicates in the words, for his own sins and Hie sins of the people^ 
that this act, which was done once in the year, consisted of two 
parts. — On afyvorffidroi>p comp. what is said at chap. y. 2. 

Ver. 8 — 10. From the &ct that the worship of the taber- 
nacle consisted of two parts, as described in yer. 6 — 7, the author 
infers^ in yer. 8, that the division of the tabernacle into two partSy 
as described in ver. 1 — 5, implied an imperfection. This infer- 
ence, howeyer, finds its link of connection and its explanation in 
the relative sentence ver. 9, 10. The connexion of the thought as 
a whole is very subtle, and can be apparent and intelligible only 
to those who have understood all that lies in ver, 6, 7. For 
ver. 6, 7 has a twofold reference. In it, first of all (as is quite 
evident), the section v. 1 — 10 on the construction of the taber- 
nacle is brought to a dose^ and an inference drawn backwards 
from the service of the tabernacle to its construction and des- 
tination. But in this verse, also, the way is prepared, at the 
same time, for the idea which follows, that the Old Testament 
sanctuary as a whole was merely of a relative character. In ver. 
6, 7 then, first of all, notice is taken of the difference between 
the (relatively) holy place and (absolutely) holy of holies^ and 

^ Bleek infers, on the contrary, from the connection of the pres. with 
the words rovrtav dc ovrns, &c., that the author must have belieyed that 
all the thines which he names were still to be found in the temple ! 
Why does Bleek not go just a step farther, and charge the author with 
believing that there was as yet no temple, but that the old tabernacle 
was still standing. 

' The statement of the later Maimonides, that the high priest entered 
into the holy of holies /ofir times on that day, is of no value against the 
testimony of Philo. 
s 
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then it is at the same time also indicated, that, just on account 
of this distinction, the tahemaele as a whole was of a merely 
relative character in comparison with the New Testament fid* 
filment. First, notice is taken of the distinction between the 
(relatively) holy place and the (absolutely) holy of holies. In 
the one place there was a daily service } this service is not more 
particularly described here, but its general character appears 
from the antithetical expression in ver. 7, iiot without blood. 
The service in the holy place was withoitt blood; the priest 
brought oil and bread, never an offering of blood. No atoning 
act was ever performed in the holy place, but always only a 
representation of the occasional relative holiness or conformity 
to the law. 

But what follows from this distinction? That the people 
were relatively holy, but regarded from an absolute point of 
view, were unholy^ and remained so in spite of the atonement 
which was repeated eveiy year. (Comp. the preceding general 
observations on ver. 2.) It followed therefore, in other words, 
from the continued existence of a holy place (a symbol of rela- 
tive holiness) side by side with the holy of holies, the place of 
atonement, that the atonement itself was as yet merely relative^ 
that the true place of atonement had not yet been opened, or 
that ^^ the place of atonement had not yet been truly opened." 

What is subjoined to this by means of the gen. absolute 
(^ inasmuch as the Holy Ghost thereby showed,") is easy and 
intell^ble. That Holy Ghost, according to whose eternal 
plan (comp. chap. viii. 5), the tabernacle was built, intended to 
indicate by the separation between the holy place and the holy 
of holies, a second, a further truth (besides the distinction of 
relative holiness and absolute atonement), namely, that here, tf> 
the tabemaclef the absolute also was as yet relative. 

This is the idea in ver. 8. "Ayia (comp. ver. 3), the holy of 
holies ; the genitive is the genitive of direction (as in Matt. x» 
5 ; LXX., 2 Sam. viii. 23.) The way into the holiest of all 
was not opened (literally, not yet shown, revealed^)', the holiest 



The author seems here to allude to the events reocmied in Matt, 
xxvii. 51. Otherwise, he would hare said simply: iMptw m»x^^^* 
r^v rav d-yraiv Ma^. Buf^ in the manner in which lie expresses hi in self » 
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of all was still shut ; consequently the access to fellowship with God 
still preyentedy the separation still subsisting, man not yet truly 
reconciled. Why sol How does this follow from whjlt is said 
in ver. 6, 7 ? Various conjectures have been made in reply to 
this, instead of attention being directed to the fact, that the idea 
which is, presupposed as the conneoting link between the major 
proposition and the conclusion is first expressed in ver. 9. Some 
have found the vis conclusionis in this, that the existence of a 
holy place separate from the holy of holies pointed to the dis- 
tinction between priests and the laity, (but the existence of a 
holy of holies, as distinguished merely from the fore-court, would 
' have pointed to the same distinction, even had there been no 
irpdmf atcffifij between.) Others sought the vis conclusionis in 
this, that a chamber which has an antechamber, cannot be said to 
be an open chamber I or. in this, that it was not open, because 
the high priest alone might enter into it (but the question still 
recurs, whether this had any connection with the existence of a 
irpamj aterfvii.) Others, again, sought the vis conclusionis 
in the vail which separated the holy place firom the holy of 
holies, (but this yail is only the manifest separation itself between 
the two a-ierfvak ; nothing, therefore, is thereby explained.) The 
true reason is given by the author himself in ver. 9. The holy 
place 18 related in respect ofplace^ just cuj in respect of time^ the 
tabernacle as a whole is related to the priestly service of Christ : 
irpanrf CKvivri : 0710 arfUov^^\nr(idiiivq axfjvii + S^ia 07/0)1/]: Christ. 
The holy place was a symbolical representation of relative 
holines8,outwardconformity to thelaWy while the holy of holies wasa 
symbolical representation of the re-establishment of the absolute 
relation between the merely sinful people and the absolutely holy 
God. If, now, the holy of holies had been a true holy of holies, 
if it bad truly answered its purpose and tnUy opened the way of 
access to a real and true fellowship with God, then the people 
had been a truly redeemed and sanctified people, nor would there 
have been any state of merely relative, outward, typical holiness 
which needed to be represented in the holy place. From the 

be poiots to a time when an event bad not yet taken place, which, again, 
only emblematieally indicated the opening up of the way. ^* At that 
time/' he says, ** it had nht yet been shown by Ood (as has now been 
done) that t^e way into the holiest of all is open/' 

82 
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feet, therefore, that there was still a state of typical, relative 
holiness to be represented^ Le.j that there was aueh a stote^ the 
author is fuUjwarranted in drawing the inference, that the absolute 
restoration of the relation to God (the place of which was the 
holy of holies) had not yet been really and trvXy attained and 
wronght out, but that this absolute relation to God was even in 
the holy of holies only represented^ only typically shadowed forth. 
Or, as he expresses it in rer. 8, the entrance to the presence and 
fellowship of God was not yet truly open. 

The connexion of the ideas may yeiy simply be made evident 
in the following way : 

Upwrq a-Kffvii : Sffui arficov 

Bepresentation of Representation 

relative holiness. of absolute perfection. 

V ^ ^ 

Mere representation : New Test, fulfilment. 
Or: because, in the holiest of all, the restoration of the abso- 
lute relation to God was merely represented (for the relative 
conformity to the law still subsisted side by side wUh it, and was 
still the object of representation side by side with it, namely, in 
the irpomf cKrivri), the holiest of all itself was therefore not yet of 
an absolute but of a relative character. As the holy place, in a 
local respect, stands related to the holy of holies, so does the latter 
stand related, in respect of time, to the fulfilment in Christ. 

Let us now see whether the author has really adduced this 
argument in ver. 9, 10. 

In ver. 9 he says plainly and pointedly, the irpami cKtivri is a 
irapa^oXri — (i.«. likeness, comp. chap. xi. 19, denoting, however^ 
as well the figurative representation of a thing in words as in 
things) — a vapaffoX^ of the present time, in which the Old 
Testament sacrifices are still presented. That ijri^ refers 
tQ irpdarq a/c7fvtj should never have been doubted.^ What 
the author means by the ^'present time" is made plain by 

^ Erasmus and others, among whom is Bengel, have explained the ijTis 
as connected by attraction with vnpoiSoX^, so that ^is would stand for 
^, n. The existence of a wpwni tna^vri before the holy of holies is a 
figure of the time when the author wrote, in so far, namely, as at that 
time the Israelitish theocracy, which still subsisted, formed as it were 
the outward space for the Christianity that had arisen in its bosom. 
Ingenious but artificial ! 
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the relative clause Koff hv S&pti, &c. A, B, and D, it is trne^ 
have the reading tcaff ^v (scil. trapa^oXriv^ and Lachmann, 
Olshaosen) and Bleek, give the preference to this reading. Bnt 
how forced wonld be the idea thus obtained: ^Hhe anterior 
tent which was a figure of the present time, according to which 
figure sacrifices were brought T In what sense was the presen- 
tation of the sacrifices performed in accordance with the figure 
which was represented in the irparrri atcrjpi^ f There were no sacri- 
fices at all offered in the irpcarri aicqvril Moreover^ the reading ^i/ 
would deprive the expression 6 xaipo^ 6 ipearok of all its clear- 
ness and definiteness ; for, separated firom its relative clause, this 
expression might denote, as well the New Testament, as the Old 
Testament time. We may therefore confidently suppose that 
the reading rjv owes its existence to an error in the writing, or a 
misunderstanding. We therefore adhere to the reading xaff &i/, 
and thus get the necessary determination of the idea 6 Koipo^ 
6 iveoTfii, The author might have called the time of the Old 
Testament temple worship also ^^ the past," and he would doubt- 
less have so designated it had he intended to speak firom his own 
point of view, but, with practical wisdom, he here speaks from 
the stand-point of his readers who still joined in the temple 
worship, and for whom, therefore, the period of the sacrifices did 
not yet belong to the past. (In another antithesis 6 amv 6 
ivearm (Gal. i. 4) is used. 

Thus, then, the holy place is called a figure of the Old Testar 
ment time, the time of the imperfect sacrifices of animals which 
could not make man perfect tcarii avpeiStfaiv. Sw€lBriai<: is used 
here in the widest sense ; it denotes the inner part of man, his con- 
sciousness (including certainly the conscience specially so called), 
and finds its best explanation in the antithesis ver. 10. 

At fiopov iirl fipdfuurij &c., it is simplest to supply the words 
Svpdfjtevcu rekei&a'au ^Eiri c. dat. denotes (as at Acts v. 35, 
and in our chapter ver. 15) the object on which, or in reference 
to which, the act in question is performed.^ Those sacrifices 

^ Grotius, Bengel, OUhausen, Bleek, De Wette, nnd otheis, eive to 
Ctrl the signification together with, which it nowhere has. It signifies 
in addition to this and that, but not together with this and that. 
And what could be nieapt by the i»6vw ? '^ The sacrifices which could 
not make inwardlj perfect only in addition to meats, drinks and wash • 
ings** — what does that mean ? 
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conld make the man complete and perfect, only in that which 
concerned meat, drink, and washing; t.e. the purity which 
was thereby obtained was no other than that Levitical, that 
typically outward purity which ^ was ]]acqiiired and maintained 
by observing the laws and ordinances about meats and wash- 
ings. 

Hence, those S&pd re xal Bvauu are called also SiKcumiuvra 
<rapfc6^ (comp. what is said at ver. 1) ordinances of the flesh, of 
the old natural man, the cfoi avOpwro^ (comp. 2 Cor. iv. 16). 
That the reading S^tcauofiaTay authorised by all the versions 
(only cod.,D reads iitcaloyfjLa)^ deserves the preference before the 
received reading xai Sucauofuuri (so Olshausen reads), is already 
established on external grounds. (So also Mill, Bengel, Gries- 
bach, Tholuck, Knapp, Lachmann, Schulz. How easQy may 
the readmg SiKouifiaai have arisen fit)m a copier mechanically 
and carelessly putting it in the same case with the preceding 
words.) On external grounds, also, the reading SixauifuiTa is 
the more suitable ; for SitcauofjMra is much too general an idea 
to form a fourth co-ordinate clfu» along with me<zt3y drinksj and 
wathings. Besides, no one knew how hruceifieva was to be con- 
strued ; this^nom. plur. neuter must be taken as an apposition 
to the nom. plur. fem. fiff Swd/jLCpai I If, now, we read StxauSh- 
imroj the simplest way will be to understand this word as in 
apposition to i&pd re koX BwtUu. (It is unnecessary to take it 
as an anacoluthic apposition to the datives.) ^E'rruceifJLepa fAij(pi 
Kcupov Siop0dxr€O}^y the ordinances of sacrifice were enjoined until 
the time of a better state of things. This time forms the anti- 
thesis to tcaipo^ ivecrw. The expression Stopfftoaeo)^ explains 
itself firom chap. viii. 8, s. ; it is the time when God had promised 
to make a better covenant. 

If now we look back on the connexion of the thought in ver. 
9 — 10, and, tracing it backwards, resolve it into its particular 
parts, we will find them to be as follows : — 

1. In the Old Testament time sacrifices and gifts were brought 
which do not make the inner man perfect, righteous and holy, 
but produce only that Levitical purity, that state of outward 
obnformiiy to the law, which is especially shown also in the 
observance of the \9yFs and commandments respecting meats and 
washings (ver. 10.) 
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2. The wpdrrf aiaivifi with its semce is a figure of this rehr^ 
Hvey because typical, holiness (while, in the holiest of all, the 
restoration of the absolute relation to God is represented) — (ver. 

9.) 

3. The fact, however, of there being such a relative holiness 

to represent (consequently, that the absolute is not yet in exist- 
ence, but is only typically represented even in the holy of holies), 
involves the inference (ver. 8), that the true way of access to 
Grod does not yet stand open, that the holy of holies itself still 
belongs to the category of the relative and the typical. Thus, 
we find that reason in proof of the proposition in ver. 8, which 
we mentioned above as the right one, actually expressed and 
developed by the author. 

But, it having thus been made out, that the holy of holies 
itself also was merely relative and typical, this idea leads, forth- 
with, to a new theme, to the comparison of the New Testament 
act of atonement with the Old Testament acts of atonement. 



SECTION THIRD. 
(Chap. ix. 11 — chap. x. 18.) 

THE SEBYICE OF THE TABEBNACLE. THE BLOOD OF THE 
BULLOCKS AND THE BLOOD OF CHBIST. 

In this section the author, first of all, lays down the principal 
themcy ver. 11, 12, namely, that Christ has offered hie awn bloods 

From this it follows 1, vers. 13, 14, that his sacrifice was of 
an internal^ spiritual character ; 2, vers. 15^24, a sacrifice by 
which the new covenant promised, chap. viii. 8, ss., was ratified ; 
3, ver. 25 — chap. x. 10, one which needed not to be repeated. 
In chap. X. 11 — 18 all the fundamental ideas of the whole part 
are recapitulated. 

Vers. 11, 12. By means of the particle Si the idea in 
ver. 11 forms an antithesis, first of all, certainly, to the 
immediately preceding train of thought ver. 7 ss., — Christ 
18 introduced in opposition to the high priest, — ^but thereby, at 
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the same time, also an antithesis to the whole preceding section, 
▼ers. 1 — 10. Nay this Bi points not exactly to the 7th verse, 
where there is no fiiv to correspond with it, bat to the fUv of the 
Jirst verse which logically corresponds to it. True, the old covenant 
also had a sanctuary ; bnt (as was shown in ver. 1 — 10), even 
the holy of holies in this sanctuary was no true holy of holies. 
Christ, on the contrary, as the true high priest, has entered into 
the true holy of holies through a better tabernacle, in order 
to effect a not merely relative, and typical, but an eternal ' 
redemption. 

This idea forms, however, only the transitian to the new 
theme. This new theme lies in the words of the 12th verse : 
by his oum blood ; for it is this idea which is afterwards further 
developed, and which forms the proper subject of the section. 

Three points are contained in the period ver. 11, 12 : a, 
Christ is the present high priest of existing good things; 6, 
Christ has entered through the perfect tabernacle into the holy of 
holies, and that, c, by his own blood. The two first points form 
the transition. 

Let us consider the first. Ilaparyepofievo^ apyiepev^ r&pyevofiiv' 
rmvarfaO&v forms an apposition to the subject Kpurri^, Critics are 
not, indeed, agreed upon this construction. Tholuck, Bleek, and 
others place Traparfevofievo^ in apposition to the predicate eurijK- 
Oevy and resolve iraparf^vofievo^ eiaijXdev into irapeyivero xal 
elaijTijBep : ^' But Christ has appeared as a high priest of , . . 
good things and entered, &c." Meanwhile, not to say that*such 
an emphatic announcement is more of a modem cast than in 
accordance with the plain and homely style of the New Testar 
ment, even in a grammatical point of view, it is to be objected to 
this construction that the Trapayepofievo^y would then have to 
stand first, and the sentence to run thus : Tlaparfevo^vo^ Zk 6 
XpuTTo^y 6 ap^i€p€if^j &c. It will therefore be better, even on 
this ground, to connect ir'apayevofiepo^ with apy^iepev^ as an 
adjectival attribute, and to bring this again into apposition with 
the subject of the sentence. Still stronger reasons than this, 
however, are furnished by the sentiment itself. But before we can 
attend to these, we must first determine the reading. The 
reading wavers between t£v yevopAiKov arfadwv and r&v p^eX^ 
XovToDv arfaOwv, The former reading is found in cod. B and D, 
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in Lat. D.E., in the Peschito, the Fhiloxen., and in Chrysostom 
and Oecumcnios. It is certainly also a very ancient reading, 
which soon gave place generally to the easier reading fieKKinntov. 
Bleek thinks that yepofuinov may have easily arisen from a mis- 
take of the transcriber, on account of the waparfevofievo^ preceding, 
but would such a mistake have spread through so many families 
of MSS. (Peschito, B, D, Philoxen) f It is far more comprehen- 
sible that the more difficult yevofihwv should have been misun- 
derstood, and the copier have confidently put fAeXXomwv in its 
stead, because, in chap. z. 1 also, ^^ future good things" are 
spoken of. But in chap. x. 1 fieXkovTfov is suitable ; here, however, 
it is by no means suitable. In chap. x. 1 it is said of the Old 
Testament that this and that were types of the New Testament 
gdod things ; here, on the contraiy, it is meant to be said of 
Christ that he did not, like the holy of holies in the tabernacle, 
point merely typically to a future salvation, but that he brought 
about the fulfilment of this salvation. MeXKjkvrtav arfodwy as said 
in reference to Christ would only then be tolerable, if here (as 
for example at chap. vi. 5) the antithesis were between the 
present sufferings of. the church and its future gloiy, or between 
the present faith and the future vision. But nothing of this is 
said, even in the remotest degree, in the passage before us. The 
author does not speak here (as in chap. iv. 1 and 9) of this, that 
it is the privilege of the Christian to hope also for something future^ 
but he mentions in vers. 12 and 14 only such good things belong- 
ing to the Christian as had already beeriy once for all, obtained 
for him. In one word, he places the true high priest who has in 
his hand the already secured and existing good things of grace, 
in opposition to the Old Testament high priest who had only to 
fulfil the emblems and types of future good things. We therefore 
give the decided preference (with Lachmann) to the reading ^evo- 
fUvwPy and then it will be seli^vident that we must connect 
irapayevifiany; with ipxiepev^ as its adjective. The Old Testament 
high priest was not present as regards the salvation to which his 
service referred, and as little was he present in rgeard to (hose 
for whom he was to make atonement; but he performed the 
duties of his office — separated, in respect of place, fix)m the people, 
in respect of time, from the salvation — alone in the holy of holies. 
Nor was he present as regards Grod, but represented the people 

2 
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only in the place where God wa9 STnibolically present, Christ, 
on the contrary, is, in eveiy respect, ^present high priest, present, 
as regards his Father, to whom he has entered into the true 
heavenly holy of hoUes ; present, as regards his people, with 
whom he is always, even unto the end of the world, aft^ having 
once appeared on the earth for their salvation ; present, as 
regards the salvation, which he does not need to look for fiN>m 
the future. 

The second idea lies in the words Sm tQ? fiei^ovo^ Koi reXeioripa^ 
aterfvvj^f &c. We have here thatuse of the article which might best 
be termed theproleptical ; the idea is properly this : by a tabernacle 
which (of the two) is the better. Similarly Acts ii. 47, irpocrerld€i 
roiff; am^ofihwu^f << the Lord added such to the church as (then and 
on Ais account) belonged to the saved.'' John iii. 10, ai>€l6 SiSar 
cr/caXo9 rot) 'IcrfMsi^ ^^thou art one (such a one) who stands here 
before xiBHSthe teacher of Israel." Compare also Heb. xii. 25. 
The import of the clause is this : Christ entered into the holy 
of holies by a more perfect tabernacle than that was by which 
the Old Testament high priests entered into the holy of holies. 
(By the o-^i^i/f; is, of course, to beimderstood^peciaZ/y the vpirrq 
aKffvijy as it is distinguished from the holy of holies.) In what 
respects that holy place by which Christ entered into the holy 
of hoEes was better than the holy pliace of the Mosiac tabernacle, 
is now shown in the words not made with hande^ that is not be" 
longing to this creation* In opposition to the Mosaic, typical 
rrpdmf atcrfvi^ is placed a real irpomf aierfvijy which bears 
the same analogous relation to the Mosaic as the New Tes- 
tament holy of holies into which Christ entered, bears to the 
Mosaic holy of holies. This wpdnri aicr^vii , is not described 
positively, but negatively, namely, as one ^^ not made with hands, 
that is, not belonging to thb creation." If this last clause, thatisy 
not belongingy &c., were not there, one might be contented to 
understand this reXeunipa aicfivrf (witn Zuingle, Bucer, Tho- 
Ittck, Bleek, and the most of commentators) of the canopy 
of hepveuy (the sidereal heavens) through which Christ passed 
into the upper heaven, into the sphere of glorified corporality, 
subject to no death or change.^ But that clause which is added 

' CaloT, Vriemoiitf atid others explain it most unsuitably of the J^ew 
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renders every explanation of this kind impossible. Moreover 
the parallel itself between the heavens and the Mosaic nrponTq 
axfrivri would be altogether without significance or meaning. In 
what would the analogy between the two cfajvai consist? At 
most it might be said^ that there is an analogy in the outward 
circumstance, that the Mosaic Trpdnfj fneqvri stood locally outside 
of the Mosaic holy of holies, and the visible heavens' are outside 
of the heavenly holy of holies I But such fngid paraUeUsms are 
not in accordance with our author^s manner. We must rather 
seek the key to the solution of ver. 11 in the profound and subtle 
thoughts of ver. 8 — 10. It was there shown that the Mosaic 
holy of holies was itself only typi^l ; the antithesie between the 
Mosaic and the heavenly holy of holies j is essentially not so much one 
ofplaccy as rather of time and quality ; it is not the heaven viewed 
as a place that makes the true holy of holies, but the heaven and 
throne of God as the scene of the finished true atonement and 
reconciliation of God with man. The true and proper antUheeis 
between the Mosaic and the heavenly holy of holies is that between 
the prophetic type of an atonement and the actual fulfilment of t^. 
Now the opposition between the Mosaic tt/xoti; aicfpni and the 
reXeurripa {irptami) aKffinj must be analogous to this. We have 
here, as it were, a question in proportion to solve - 
(Mos. holy of holies: heavenlyholyof holies.BB Mos. holy place :X.) 
The Mosaic holy place symbolically represented that relative, 
temporaiy, outward, purity, conformity to the law and holiness 
which was described in ver. 10. The true^ moral, inward holiness 
must form the antithesis to the symbolically holg place — ^the thing 
to its emblem^ Is the holy of holies into which Christ entered 
not ^^place in heaven viewed as a place^ but the act of his exaltSr 
tion and the time of his being exalted, then will also the Trpcorrj 
o'tajv^y through which he passed into his state of exaltation, be 
not a place but an act and a time. In ver. 9 the Mosaic holy 
place was actually called Si figure of the time of the old covenant. 
Through that<im«in which the old covenant with its ordinances 
still subsisted Christ has passed, inasmuch as he was made under 

Testament church. But this was rather first foauded by Christ's 
entrance into the holy of holies. How then can he hare gpne thither 
through it? 
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the law ; his oc^ of passing through this state, his act of living in 
a state of humiliation^ t.^. therefore, his perfect inward fuyUment 
of the latVy or his holy lifey was the reXiicripa aicfivri through 
which he passed into his state of exaltation.^ The real fact of 
holiness (in the life of Jesus upon earth) stands opposed to 
the symbolical representation of holiness in the Mosaic vpamff 
GKfivri. All that was emblematically reprisented in the Mosaic 
holy place has by him been actually accomplished. Was the 
earthly showbread laid out there — he was the bread of life that 
came down from heaven ; did the candlestick bum there with 
earthly oil — he was the light of the world. Nay, we oa^ now, for 
the first time, rightly underhand why the author at ver. 4 has 
not omitted to mention also the pot of manna and Aaron's rod. 
Did the pot of manna in the holy of holies point to abetter bread 
than the earthly showbread, to a bread from heaven — Christ was 
this better bread from heaven. Did Aaron's rod reviving again 
from a state of death point to a new life out of death^Iihrist 
brought, and was, this life which arose out of death, and gave 
life again to dead humanity. 

The third idea not by bipod &c does not need here a more 
detailed explanation, as the author himself developes it, in the 
form of a new theme, in the verses which follow. The following 
points, only, are briefly to be noticed. Side by side witli the 
absolutely holy life of Christ as the passage through the reKsio- 
ripa vpdyn) aierivri stands the holy death of Christ (together with 
his resurrection and ascension) as the entrance into the eternal 
holy of holies. The hid is, of course, not to be taken in a local 
sense here (as if Christ had passed to the Father through his 
blood poured out, and then everywhere difiused, as certain old 
Lutheran theologians have explained) ; this is inadmissible, 
already on the ground, that in the words &* aZiuiTo^ rpar^tajk 
KaX yJotrytrnf the 8ia cannot evidently be so understood. TheSxa 
is to be understood in an instrumental sense. At/xa stands by 
metonyme for ^^ death " (as the Heb. q*^) ; the death of the victim 

T 

was the condition, and, in so far, the means, of being permitted 

^ Augostin, CalTiD, Beza, Grotius, Bengel, and others, approximate 
the true explanntion when by the rtXciorc/Mi (tki^ they unaerstaud the 
body of Christ. 
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to enter into the holj of holies. — ^The adverb i^wa^ introduces 
a natural consequence of what has been said. Types must, bom 
their nature, be ever repeated until their fulfilment. The fulfil- 
ment itself needs no repetition, just because it is the fulfilment, 
f .^., the adequate satisfaction of the existing need. An explanar 
tion of i<f>dva^ lies in the words auovlav Xurpwaiv evpdfievo^. 
Evpdfievo^ is a part.^aor. 2 formed after the analogy of aor. 1 ; 
an Alexandrine peculiarity of dialect which had already passed 
into the LXX., and had thence been imparted to the idiom of 
the Hellenists (Jews and Jewish Christians who spoke Greek). 
EvpiaKO) in the sense of '^ to <£scover, to bring to pass," occurs 
also at Bom. yii. 18. AvrpcMri^ signifies literally ransoming, used 
of a slave who has no money wherewith to redeem himself, and 
for whom, therefore, another pays the ransom in his stead (hence 
substitution is the principal idea in Xvrpaoai^). 

Ver. 13, 14. The third of the ideas contained in ver. 11 — 12, 
namely, that Christ has by his own blood opened up the true 
entrance to the holy of holies, is now further explained. What is 
said in ver. 13 — 14 is mainly and substantially this : The animal 
sacrifices give outward purity / the moral sacrifice of Christ purir 
Acs the conscience. These two members, however, are not simply 
placed antithetically to each other, but in the form of an infer- 
ence a minori ad majus (e^ — woaqi fiaXKov). The form of this 
inference is confirmed by this, that the Levitical symbolical 
puriiy followed fix)m the sprinkling of the blood of animals by an 
internal necessity far inferior to that with which the real cleans- 
ing of the inner man results fix>m the sacrifice of Christ. The 
causal connexion between the means of purification and the 
purification is, in the one case, much more loose, more arbitrary, 
because it is symbolical, while the cleansing of the conscience 
from dead works by the sacrifice of Christ is efiected by a neces- 
sity of the inmost and strongest kind. 

Pass we, now, to the particular parts of the first member of 
the sentence. Tpayot, goats, were ofiered by the high priest 
for the people, ravpoij bulls, for himself (Lev. xvi. 6 — 11)» 
Besides these, also, the ashes of the (reddish) cow are mentioned 
(Num. xix.), by the sprinkling of which such as had contracted 
nncleanness by contact with dead bodies were made Levitically 
clean. One reason why the author particularizes this ordinance 
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was, that it afforded a special and manifest example of the exter- 
nal character of the relation subsisting between the means and 
the result. A deeper reason will appear from the antithesis in 
ver. 14. Of Christ it is said, ver. 14, that he cleanees the eonr 
science from dead works to serve the living God. The idea 
expressed by awei&ffaK finds its explanation in ver. 9, and the 
remarks there made. The opposition is that between what is 
really experienced in the consciousness, and what is only out- 
wardly and in the outward man symbolically pourtrayed. The 
inmost religious consdousness is cleansed by Christ, and that 
from dead works. Many have all at once understood by these, 
sinful and evil works, and have explained this, either of the 
cleansing from the guilt of these evil works (justification), or of 
the cleansing from the sins themselves (sanctification). Others, 
on the contrary, as Bleek, understood by the ipyot^ vcKpoU 
the outward works prescribed by the Mosaic law, and by the 
cleansing from these works conversion to Christianity. I think 
that both of these explanations are too narrow and too scholas- 
tic. The idea involved in the expression comprehends these 
two things, first, that in the state of mind of the person to be 
cleansed the whole question with him is one of works (there- 
fore of a righteousness of the law), and, secondly, that all those 
works which a man does in order to acquire merit before Grod are 
dead («.«• not merely ^^ outwardly and symbolically," but ^^ in- 
wardly dead," ^^ not proceeding from love," and therefore ^^ tainted 
with sin." By the concise expression epya vexpd is denoted, a, 
not subjective sinfulness or guilt as such, &, nor the objective defi- 
ciency of the ceremonial law, but, c, the state of heart in general 
of him who, as yet, knows no other way to righteousness than 
that of works, and who, therefore, as a natural unregenerate 
man, is able to perform only dead works, t.«. works which are 
viewed separately from the disposition of the heart, works each 
of which by itself is considered as an objectively valuable legal 
tender to €rod, while, in reality, it is not only imperfect and 
tainted with sin, but also, on account of its standing isolated and 
by itself, a dead and worthless thing. The opposite of this state 
of heart is that of him, who does not at all iraa^e that he is 
able to pay (xod or to earn a reward firom (xod by particular 
works and meritorious acts, but who seeks to beeorae ri^teous 
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only through Christ — who has died for him and now lives in him 
and whose member he now is — and who, iherelyy receiyes the 
power to consecrate his whole self, his whole personal life^ to 
(rod ; and to let Umself- be penetrated and sanctified by the 
spirit of Christ* This state of heart includes both justification 
and sanctification in their organic combination. It is denoted by 
the words Xarpeuciy 6^^ ^&im, Aarpeveiv is used in the Sept. 
of the holy service of the priests and Levites, and denotes, there- 
fore, in the New Testament the priestly consecration and offering 
up of the whole man to the service of God. The idea expressed by 
>jirp€V€i,v is therefore quite different fix>m that of hovKev^w ; the 
Litter signifies Sot;Xo9 elvai and denotes simply subjection, obedi- 
ence, be it slavish or wiUing ; Xarpeueei^, on the contrary, the 
willing priestly oifering of oneself to God. The expression living 
God forms a logically proper antithesis to dead works. The 
unregenerate legally righteous man sets not God before him^ but 
rather the requirements and services of the law ; his eye is not 
directed immediately to the living God ; he does not compare 
himself, his whole person, with the person of the living Gtxl, he 
sees not his personal organic corruption in the mirror of the 
divine holiness ; but he measures and compares liimself only with 
ihe particular isolated requirements of the law, and directs his 
regard and attention only to his particular, fiilsely supposed me- 
ritorious, works, and feels perfectly satisfied if only he has 
performed a certain number of such works. The regenerate man ; 
on the contrary gives up his own personality to the person of 
the living God* 

It will now, moreover, be evident why the author has in ver. 
13 mentioned particularly the ashes of the heifer. There, it was 
a (Levitically outward) cleansing that was effected from conta- 
mination caused by contact with the dead bodies of others; here^ 
it is an inward and real cleansing from on/s own inner death that 
takes place, and a consecration of oneself to the living God. 

What that act of Christ was, by which he has rendered this 
inward purification possible, we are now told in the relative 
dsuse, who through the eternal spirit offered himself without spot 
to God. Instead of aUaviovy the reading arflov is to be found in 
D, Copt., Basm., Yulg., Slav, and Lat. D, E, and in Chrysostom.. 
But there is still stronger external authority for almvlov in A, Tiy 
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Peschito, Philoxen., Armen., Ambrosins^ Tbeodoret, and Theo* 
phylact; for^ besides the Alexandrine and Byzantine families^ 
there is here the oldest authority^ the Peschito, against the 
Italian family. Besides, it is easy to understand how the reading 
arflov may have arisen, through a gloss or correction, in place of 
the more difficult auavlov. — But what, now, does this mean : 
Christ has offered himself through the eternal spirit as a spotless 
sacrifice to God t These words have received some very strange 
interpretations ; Nosselt has rendered irvevfia by yictima. ; Doe* 
derlein by status beatissimus ; Storr and Olshausen understand 
by TTvev/ia au&vuiv the heavenly life of Christ, the holy moving 
principle of love in Christ; Welcker has declared the whole pas- 
sage to be inexplicable, and supposed that the author did not 
know himself what he would say, upon which Tholuck well ob* 
serves: ^'It is bad, indeed, when the conceit of an interpreter 
leads him to impute the product of his own fancy to his author." 
But many, also, of the most judicious critics, go too hastily to 
work, when (as Bleek, Tholuck, and others) they all at once ex- 
plain irvevfia alavwv as synonymous with wvevfia a^tov. Bleek 
thinks that the Holy Spirit has here the designation of eternal 
spirit, '^ because he imparts to him in whom he dwells an eternal 
imperishable existence." But in ver. 14 it is not the eternal life 
with God as the result of the sacrifice of Christ that is spoken of; 
it is Christ's offering himself to death that is there spoken of. 
Tholuck and others think that the Holy Spirit is here designated 
as the impelling power which constrained Christ to offer himself 
to the death. But surely the author must have had a reason for 
not saying Sih rov irvevfioTo^ arfiovl We shall most safely 
escape the necessity of having recourse to such guesses and con- 
jectures by explaining the words in question firom their own con- 
text, u e. firom the antithesis to ver. 13. Let us, first of all, 
suppose that the adjective auovlov is not there, then Bia irvevfjM- 
To^ forms the simple antithesis to Ztii aapxo^. The ashes of the 
heifer produced the cleansing of the fleshy because this heifer (so is 
the sentence to be extended) was offered Biii aap/co^. ^In this 
sacrificial act it was merely the adp^ of the priest, t. e. the na- 
tural man, that took part. A particular disposition or state of 
heart, a iivevfia Oeovy was not at all necessary in order to bring 
that offering. Whatever the priest's internal state might be, it 
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was enough if he outwardly performed the prescribed ceremonj. 
Christ, on the contrary, cleanses the avvelSriai^, because he has 
offered himself Biii Trvevfuiro^, He was not slain through me- 
chanical compliance with a carnal ordinance, i,e. an ordinance 
which evejy natural man is capable of fulfilling, he was not 
struck down by any priest, stabbed with a knife and burned ; 
that which performed the sacrificial act in him was his irvevfui. 
His making himself by his holy life an object of aversion and 
hatred to the sinful and obdurate rulers, his patiently bearing 
this hatred, his not allowing himself to swerve— through fear of 
the persecution which threatened him on account of this hatred— 
firom his fidelity to the will of his father, and from the fiilfilment 
of the work committed to him ; all this wa6 that through which 
he offered himself; consequently, it was by a moral act, an act 
of his TTvevfjui (where irpevfia is to be taken in the New Testa- 
ment sense, in which it denotes not the understanding, but the 
disposition of mind or heart). And hence, in the sacrifice of 
Christ, the most important element, and that in which the 
atoning virtue lies, is not the outward physical shedding of 
that substance which we call blood, but it is that inward act 
by which Christ willingly endwred unmerited sufferings. For 
the death of Christ is a holy death, precisely in virtue of its being 
pure suffering. Christ did nothing directly towards his own death, 
he did nothing actively to bring this about; he did not kill him- 
self either directly or indirectly, he merely forbore to withdraw 
himself from suffering by disobedience to his Faiher^s will. He 
did not offer himself as a fanatic does who, under the influence 
of some illusion, lets himself be nailed to a cross — this would 
indeed have been to offer himself 8ii actpKO^ — ^but he offered 
himself as, for example, a &ithM minister of the Gospel does, 
who faithfully declares the truth, notwithstanding that he thereby 
exposes himself to suffering and persecution, or as a martyr, 
when he is reduced to the choice between martyrdom and 
denial, and will not choose denial. 

But, thus &r, Christ is not thd only one who has offered him- 
self through the spirit. TJVlien a Codrus, a Leonidas, an Arnold 
of Winkelreid will rather give up life than prove unfidthftd to 
his country ; when a Socrates does not choose to ward off the 
threatened cup of poison by denying that measure of truth to the 

T 
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knowledge of which he had attained, — ^these are likewise offer* 
ings SicL TTveufuiTo^* And ^et there is an immense difference 
between Christ and all those, and also between Christ and the 
Christian martyrs. Jhis difference the author expresses by the 
adjective auoviov. Others, too, have offered themselves ^^ through 
the spirit," but only in the struggle for good things of a relor- 
tive nature ; the triumph or downfall of a country, a relative 
knowledge of the truth was at stake in their case. In Christ, 
it was the absolute salvation of the worldj it was eternity itself 
that was at stake. Hence, a relative irvevfjui was sufficient for 
those others, the spirit of patriotism, or of the love of truth, 
&c. ; but the sacrifice of Christ could only be offered in the 
power of eternal spirit. Only the eternal spirit of absolute love, 
holiness, wisdom, and compassion was capable of enduring that 
sacrificial death. Because, then, Christ's giving himself up to 
death was a moral a6t, and not a moral act of relative value and 
significance, but the absolute moral act, the act of all acts, the 
angle of the world's history, the finished manifestation of the 
fullness of the eternal being of God in time, the absolute fulfil* 
ment of the eternal' decree of God — ^therefore, says the author, 
Christ has offered himself to God, hih frvev/jLaro^ aimviov* 

And he offered himself ^^ as one who was faultless," afUDfUw. 
The animal sacrifices under the law behoved also to be faultless, 
and so it may be said, there lies, in afua^fiov firsf of all, only a 
similarity between Christ and the animal sacrifices. But the 
words, he has offered himself without spoty cannot of coiu*se be 
separated here from through the eternal spirit. Has Christ 
offered himself without fault through the eternal spirit, he thereby 
obtains another and higher faultlessness, in comparison with 
which those animal sacrifices were ovk aiieii/frrou (Comp. chap, 
vm. 7.) 

The 14th verse is, in a practical point of view, one of the most 
important in the whole New Testament. For, as directed 
against the doctrine here taught concerning the value of Christ's 
sacrifice, all that calumnious talk of old Rationalists and new 
German Catholics about a theology of blood and wounds, and a 
tyrannical God, who "would look only on blood," is put to a 
shamefbd silence. The main thing in the sacrifice of Christ is 
not the blood, this red substance — ^for then might the blood of 
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the animals under the first covenant have sufficed, — as little is it 
^^ the spirit" alone^ if by the spirit be understood an abstraction, 
a misty ideal of virtue, or fireedom, or of man-deification (in 
which case, it is too often the mere adp^ that falsely boasts of 
possessing ^^ the spirit of Chrisif' ) — ^but it is that eternal qfnrit €i 
absolute eternal holiness and eternal love which has efficaciously 
manifested itself in time, inasmuch as it endured the real bloody 
death for the sinfiil world. - 

Thus much our author says, in generaly on the opposition 
between the sacrifice of Christ and the Old Testament animal 
sacrifices. From ver. 15, onwards, he developes particular sides 
of this comparison. 

In Ver. 15 — 23 he shows how, by the atoning death of Christy 
a new Buid^jtcrf also has been ratified. Thus this section points 
back, at the same time, to chap. viii. For, there, it was said, in 
general, that Grod has promised to make a new covenant, and 
that by this new covenant the old must be annulled. This, too, 
had already been said in chap, viii., that the priestly service 
(KeiTOvpyla) of Christ bears the same relation to the Levitical 
priestly service as the new covenant bears to the old. The author 
then in chap. ix. entered more at large into the consideration of 
the old covenant, and had shown how the structure (vers. 1 — 10) 
as well as the service (vers. 11 — 14) of the tabernacle pointed to 
something future and more perfect; in vers. 11 — 14 he has shown 
how, in the death of Christ, the more perfect Xeinrovpyla consists ; 
now in vers. 15 — 2S he shows, that by this very death of Christ, 
€dso the (promised) more perfect covenant has been ratified, 

Ji^ rovTOj in ver. 15, does not point backwards to ver. 14, 
but forwards to the clause beginning with (hrm$ (although this 
final clause itself certainly involves substantially a repetition 
of the former idea. This final clause, is, however, differently 
construed.) First, it must be asked, whether ^e words ek 
afiro\lnpwnv belong to Oavdrov yetfOfAhnnj or to \afiwrtv. The 
former is the more natural according to the position "of the 
words, and has also been acknowledged as die right con- 
struction by almost all critics. But, secondly, there is the 
question, whether the genitive r^ aUovlov KKfipovoidaa is 
dependent on hrarffeKlav or on K^dKiiiJuhfoi. In the latter con- 
struction (Tholnck and others) not only must a strong hyperba- 

ton be presupposed, but alsa the idea which it yields (^^ that 

*t2 
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those who are called may receive the promise of the eternal 
inheritance") is not quite suitable, seeing that this promise oa a 
promise had already, according tochap.yiii. 8, ss., been ^ven to 
the members of the old covenant. It is better, with the majority 
of commentators, to take that genitive as dependent on KexXtf- 
fiivoL. Those who are called to the eternal inheritance are, 
accordingly, those members of the old covenant who, according tc 
chap. iv. 1 and 9, had hitherto only attained to a temporary rest 
Tf)v ivarffeXlav denotes not the act of promising but (as at chap. 
X. 30 ; chap. xi. 13 and 39) the promised objecty the thing pro- 
mised to them. The sentiment then is this : that those who are 
called to the eternal inheritance might receive the thing promised 
to them (the fiilfilment of the promise.) 

How this was done is shown in the words davarov yepo/iipou 
ek airoXvTpa^aiv r&v hrl r^ irpdrj^ SiaOi^tcif vapafidaee^v. Ac- 
cording to ver. 13, s., the animal sacrifices under the old cove* 
nant had not the power to redeem thS sinner from transgressions 
(t.^. from the guilt of these.) They procured for him, not right- 
eousness before Grod, but that relative outward purity or con- 
formity to the law, which itself was only an emblem and symbol 
of the righteousness of God, In order truly to redeem firom sins 
committed under the old covenant, a death must be undergone 
(a different one of course firom that of bulls and goats.) 

Nowtheentire sentiment becomes clear. In order that bya death 
— ^through which, at the same time, the sins committed under the 
old covenant first found their true atonement — ^those members cf 
the old covenant who are called to the eternal inheritance might 
be enabled to receive the thing promised to them (namely, the 
eternal inheritance itself) : Christ must establish a new covenant. 
The internal ground of this connection of ideas is manifest. It 
had already been shown in chap. viii. and ix. of the old covenant, 
that its priestly service could not blot out the guilt of sin. If the 
old covenant still continued to subsist, then its priestly service 
also continued, and thus, so long as it continued, there could be 
no redemptioHj no possibility of at length truly entering into the 
long promised inheritance. There is here, therefore, an inference 
drawn backwards from the necessity of a new priestly service (Xec- 
Tovfjffla) to the necessity of a new Sita$i^Kfi. 

But closely connected with these principal points is the second 
idea of the passage before us, Oopdrov ycpofUvoo ew dtroXvTpaMnv, 
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that it was possible to accomplish this only by an atoning aaerir 
fidal death* 

This second point is further developed in ver. 16, ss. A cove- 
nant cannot be made without death ; the sinner cannot enter into a 
covenant with the holy God without dying ; hence, also, in the 
making of the first covenant, substitutionary bumt-ofierings must 
needs be brought by the Israelites who entered into covenant 
with God. 

This passage in itself so easy— easy whenever one has patience 
to read to the end of it, that is to ver. 22 — ^has by most critics 
been regarded as a real crua. Many have been led by what 
seems to be said in ver. 16, to suppose, that the signification 
covenant here is by no means suitable, and thus have rendered 
BiaOiiiCff either, already at ver 15, by testament (thus completely 
breaking the connection between chap. viiL and ix.), or, they 
supposed a play upon the word} in ver. 16, as if SiaO^/cff meant 
covenant in vers. 15 and 18, and testament in vers. 16 and 17 ; in 
other words, they here again imputed the product of their own 
fancy to the author. We will show that the signification testament 
is throughout the whole passage, not only not necessary^ but even 
wisuitaile. 

Already, at chap. vii. 22, we found that Sea^i^/n;, in the sense 
of the Heb. p'r^^ was a long^stablished religious idea among the 

Jews and Jewish Christians. It is very doubtful, on the other 
hand, whether the Hebrews knew anything in general of testa- 
ments (comp, the 1760 of Ban's disput. de testamenti factione 
Hebraeis veteribus ignota). The passage Deut# xxi. 16 affords 
an argument against the possibility of there having been volun- 
tary dispositions of inheritances, and the whole Mosaic right of 
inheritance was, in its nature and basis, an intestate right of 
inheritance. The most that can be said is, that, under the influ- 
ence of the Romans, testaments may have come to be used here 
and there among t}ie Jews, but it is still prima facie very impro- 
bable that the author should have selected a thing so foreign 

^ The rendering ** testament" is given to dio^my throughout by Chry* 
sostom, Vulg«, Luther, and the older Lutheran theologians; that of 
*' covenant " by the most of ihe Greek fathers, the most of the reformed 
theologians, especially Grotius, then by Michaelis, Tholuck, and others ; 
a change in the signification, or a paronomasia, is supposed by Bleek, 
Olshausen, and several of the more recent commentators. 
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and so little known, with which to compare God's highest act of 
atonement* Now it is, moreover, a fact, that in that passage £rom 
Jer. xxxi. 31 ss. cited in chap. viii. d'ss., which forms the foundar 
tion of the whole of this part of the epistle, BiaOi^/ci] is the trans- 
lation of the Hebrew jyr^* It is also a fact, that chap. ix. 15 

connects closely with the ideas of chap. yiii. ; and, besides, that 
in chap. ix. 15 a mediator of the tiuOrjicq is spoken of, while in a 
testament there cannot, £rom the nature of the thing, be a medi- 
ator; tuere may be such, however, in a covenant which two 
separated parties make. From all this, so much, at least, is 
evident, iJuxt so long as the signification covenant can he shown to 
be suitable^ we are not at liberty to depart from it. 

And why should this signification not suit in ver. 16 ? " Where 
a covenant is, there must, of necessity, the death of the person 
making the covenant be proven." {^ipeaOai never signifies 
exisiere, as Schulz and Bohme would have it ; it certainly signi- 
fies versari, for example, ip rerapayfjLepoK irparyfia/ri ^ptaOoA^ to 
find onis self in decayed circumstances ; but, when it stands by 
itself it never has the independent substantial signification : to 
exist. Quite as little does it ever signify intercedere, as Beza 
understood it. But either : sermone ferri, fama divulgari, i,e, to 
be generally known ; or, what suits still better here, afferi coram 
judicious to be proven, authenticated.) Therefore: where a 
htaSritcri is, there must the death of the BuiOifiepoi be proven. 
What had these commentators to do but to conclude, all at once, 
that it is evidently a testament that is here spoken of? But is 
it true, after all, that a testament cannot exist until the testator is 
dead ? Would this inference be just : where a testament is (!)y there 
must the death of the testator be shown ? " It would be so if the 
author had said : where a testament is to be opened or imple^ 
mentedl The signification testament therefore is not even suitable. 
Let us try how it goes with the signification covenant. "Where 
a covenant is, there must of necessity the death of him who 
makes the covenant be proven." This idea is certainly not so 
sel^vident as that of the testament seemed to be on a superficial 
consideration of it. This idea is rather enigmatical, obscure, 
almost paradoxical. But should we shrink firom it on this 
account ? Was it not also paradoxical, when the author, ver. 8, 
from the fact that the high priest entered once every year into 
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the holy of holies, all at once inferredy that so long as there was 
a holy place, the holy of holies would be inaccessible ? Was it 
not also paradoxical, when in chap. vii. 15, from the statement 
that the Messianic high priesthood was to be after the order of 
Melchisedec, he inferred that the Messiah must proceed from the 
tribe of Judah f He has not failed to explain the former parar 
dox in chap. ix. ver. 9 — 10, and the latter in chap. vii. 16 — 17. 
He is fond of making at once a bold leap from the major propo- 
sition to the conclusion (or, as here, from the conclusion to the 
major proposition), and to bring in afterwards the connecting 
ideas. Why should he not be allowed the same privilege here ? 
^^ Where a covenant is, there the covenant-maker must be dead " 
— certainly an enigmatical statement; but patience only for 
a few verses, and the author will not £ul to explain it. 

In Ver. 17 he again repeats the idea. ^^ A covenant is valid 
in the case of persons who are dead, as it never has force if 
he who makes the covenant be alive." Again very enigmatical, 
and again have the commentators, without delay, had recourse 
to the testamenti factio. A testament mayy indeed, be over- 
turned or revoked so long as the testator lives. But it would 
be too much to affirm that a testament is never (jirtirore) valid 
so long as the testator lives. And so, to favour the explanation 
^^ testament" the signifiation of /aittto) has been actually given to 
fiifiroT€ here for a change I 

In Ver. 18. ss. the author gives the solution of all these enigmas. 
^^ The first covenant also was not consecrated without blood," 
(eyKcuvlSeiv not ^^ to renew," but literally, to bring a new thing 
into existence, into use, hence to consecrate.) Did ever any one 
hear of the consecration of a testament ? and does not the author 
speak of the first Sutdi^/erf as a thing well known ? But does the 
expression ^^ first testament," or ^^ testament" in general, any- 
where occur in the Old Testament ? Is it not rather quite 
evident, that in the passage Ex. xxiv. 6 — 8, to which the author here 
refers^ it is the consecration of a j\r\^ that is spoken of f ^^ For, 

aft;er Moses had spoken every precept to all the people according 
to the law, he took the blood of the calves and goats, with water 
and scarlet wool and hyssop, and sprinkled the book of the law 
itself, and all the people saying : this is the blood of the covenant 
(j-^v^^ which God hath enjoined (upon me to ratify) in rela- 
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tion to you. Moreover, he sprinkled likewise with blood botli 
the tabernacle and all the vessels of the ministry. And all things 
are by the law purged only with blood, and witkout thedding of 
blood is no forgiveness/* 

Three things &11 to be observed here. The first is of an anti- 
quarian character, namely, that particulars are here mentioned 
(as the mixing of the blood with water, the scarlet wool on the 
stalk of hyssop) which are not to be found in Exodus, but only 
in Josephus. Josephus followed in this doubtless an ancient * 
and general tradition, and our author too might, without hesita- 
tion, follow this tradition, especially as nothing depended here on 
archaoological exactness in the statement of the event referred to, 
his object being only to bring that event to the minds of his 
readers in the way in which it was familiar to them, and to call 
it up vividly before them by a picturesque description of it. 

Secondly J We are here perfectly satisfied that the signification 
^^ testament" for hiaJBtiicq will not do. In ver. 18 Biadi^/erf is to be 
supplied at 17 irpoimj. If ButOijKfi meant ^^ testament," then the 
author would have had to shew at ver. 19 ss. that already in 
Moses* time also the testator^ Gody was deady or, at least, he must 
have regarded these bumtofierings mentioned in ver. 19 as 
sacrifices which had been slain in places of God ! 

TIdrdlyy what seemed obscure and paradoxical in vers. 16 — 
17 is now fully explained. ^' Without shedding of blood there 
is no forgiveness,** The author, therefore, has considered that 
covenant sacrifice described in Ex. xxiv. 6 — ^8 to have been one 
of an e^ppiatoryy atoning kind. Some, indeed, have thought that 
they knew better, and have raised the objection that that sacri- 
fice consisted of t^*\^y ^^ bumlrofferings," and that bumtoffer^ 
ings had no atoning significance. But while this may be true of 
the bumt-ofiering generally, it is not true specially of the bumt- 
ofiering used in ratifying the covenant. This could not but be 
evident to the native Israelite who was familiar with his Old 
Testament. It is chiefly apparent firom Gen. i. 15, where Grod 
for the first time ratifies his covenant with Abraham. Abraham 
there receives the command to bring sacrifices ; he offers the 
animals in sacrifice and faUs then into a deep sleep, and while 
he sleeps, birds of prey come down and make for consuming the 
sacrifice ; but now fire falls from heaven and licks up the sacri- 
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fice. Upon this it is shewn to him, that as it happened to the 
sacriBce so will it happen to his seed ; it too will be afflicted and 
disquieted for a time, but will then be led into glory by God him- 
self. Thus was that bumtrofiering an emblem of Abraham 
himaelf and his seed with whom God made the covenant. We 
have here, therefore, the symbolical meaning of the burnt-offering. 
As the samficer skys the substitutionary victim and commits it 
wholly to the flames, so ought he to give himself to God as one 
dead to his former life. Thus the pf^Tiy ^^ ^ reality, quite as 
expiatory as the "sin-offering" and » gaUiK>fiering," the only 
difference being this, that by these latter only certain particular 
sins were atoned for, while in the former the atonement extended 
to the sinnet^s whole person. How much also the element of 
atonement belonged to the bumtoffering appears in this, that, 
according to Lev. xvi. 24, on the great day of atonement a burnt- 
offering formed the conclusion of the services ^^to atone for 
his own sins and the sins of the people." This is perfectly evident 
in the case of the covenant burnt-offering. The man who will 
enter into a covenant with God is a sinner, and as such incapable 
of entering into fellowship with the holy God, nay even of appear- 
ing before God's presence (Deut. v. 26.) He must die on account 
of his guilty if a substitutionary sacrifice be not offered for 
him. But he must also die to his former life, in order to 
begin a new life in covenant with God. In short, from 
a simple view of the symbolical import of the covenant-bumt- 
offering described in vers. 18 — ^22, the following may be stated 
as the result: ^^ Where a sinftd man will enter into covenant 
with the holy Grod, the man must first die — ^must first atone for 
his guilt by a death (or he must produce a substitutionary burnt- 
offering.") But this is precisely the idea which the author has 
expressed in ver. 16 s., and which there appeared so obscure 
and paradoxical. 

It is altogether different in the case of a testament. There, 
the testator dies and ^ves place to the heir. Here, it is rather 
the heiry the man that is called to the possession of the heavenly 
good things who must die, in order to be able, as a pardoned 
and purified man, to enter into the new life with God. From 
this it is clear, that the author could only have used the com- 
parison of a testament, if it had been his object to represent the 
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death of Christ on the cross as the ^^ death of Grod, the testator." 
Bat this wouldy in 'the first place, have been in itself absurd ; 
secondly, there is not the slightest trace of any such reference to 
the death of Christ as the testator ; thirdly, the author could 
not then have said that, already in the time of Moses, the rule 
expressed in ver. 16 s., had found its application. 

On all sides, then, the interpretation of the word huiBriicq by 
covenant is confirmed. The only circumstance which in ver. 16 
might lead the commentators astray is, that the author there 
lays down the principle not in the limited form (^' where any 
one will enter into a covenant with« God,") but generally 
(^^ where a covenant is"), seeing that an atoning death is neces- 
sary, not to every covenant, but only when a sinner will enter 
into a covenant with God. But this limitation, accoixling to 
which it is only religio-theocratical covenants that are here 
spoken of, is evident enough from the context ver. 15. 

Yer. 23 now forms the conclusion. That the old covenant 
could not be ratified without shedding of blood, without substi- 
tutionary sacrifices, was shown in vers. 18 — 22. That the same 
law is applicable also to the new covenant, is shown' in ]ver. 23. 
^^ It was necessary, therefore, that the symbols of the heavenly 
things should be purged by this (by the goats and calves men- 
tioned in ver. 19), but the heavenly things themselves by better 
sacrifices than these." Those sacrifices by which the old cove- 
nant was ratified^ belonged to the category described in ver. 13, 
of those acts by which the conscience was not expiated and 
.purified* The fulfilment, the new covenant as the heavenly 
archetype whose symbol was the Mosaic tabernacle (for, here 
also, as at chap. viii. 5, there is no heavenly axriw] placed in 
opposition to the Mosaic aicqvri) required for its formation and 
consecration, also a deaths but a death of a different kind. A 
death ; for here as in the old covenant man comes before God 
as sinful, laden with guilt, and can, in that state, enter into no 
covenant with God ; here, as in that covenant, the past guilt 
must be expiated by an actual death, and the sinfiil life must be 
judicially destroyed ere a new life with God can be begun, a 
life in which God can manifest his love positively to men, f.«., 
as grace ; here, as in that covenant, if the man does not undergo 
that death himself, he needs a substitutionary sacrifice. But 
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here be needs another sacrifice than in that covenant, namely^ 
that of Christy who, as was ah*eady shown at ver. 14 — and did 
uot need to be repeated at ver. 83— has offered himself a sacrifice, 
not through the fleshy bat through the spirit^ and through the 
eternal spirit, 

> At atrrh Si rh eirovpavia KpeCrroai dvaUtviy the verb xaOiir 
pi^€a0(u is of coarse grammatically to be supplied ; but logically 
this will not be suitable, because the heavenly archetype, in 
'virtue of its being not relative, outward, imperfect, but perfect — 
needs no purification. With reason, therefore, have Luther, 
Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Clericus, Bleek, and others, supposed 
that tcaBapifyaOaA, is used as a kind of logical zeugma^ and that 
merely the idea of irfKUwO^eaOa^ is to be taken from ica0apl^ea0a4^ 
and supplied at the second member. For, in the new covenant, 
the act of redemption does not need a purification, but only the 
men who are to be redeemed. 

Thus that second idea contained in ver. 15 : that the new cove- 
nant could be made only by an atoning death has, in ver. 16 — 23, 
been ftdly proven. Ver. 16, 17 : He who will enter into a 
covenant with God must first atone for his sins by a death (by 
his own or that of a substitutionary sacrifice.) Ver. 18 — 22 : 
Henc6 it was necessary that the covenant of Moses should be 
consecrated by atoning sacrifices. Ver. 23 : In like manner, 
also, the new covenant, — only, that here a better sacrifice was 
necessary (the death of Christ Biii wpev/un-of;.) 

Ver. 24 forms the transition to the neat train of thought. First 
of all ver. 24 is connected with ver. 23 by 7ap, as explanatory 
of the antithesis between the symbols and the heavenly things 
themselves. Christ has not entered into an earthly tabernacle, 
but into heaven (comp. on this what has been said at chap. i. 3) ; 
from this it is evident, that it was not a symbolical purging of 
outward figures that he had to do with, but the initiation and 
confirmation of a new 'relation between God and man. With 
this idea, however, the author connects a new theme by one of 
those easy turns which are peculiar to the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(comp. i. 4, ii. 5, iii. 2, &c.) 

In Ver. 25 — ^28 is shown how, firom the fact that Christ offered 
his oum bloodj it follows that the sacrifice of Christ was made 
only oncey and with this, that other sacrifices besides that of Christ 
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are superfluous. In this the atUhor draws a third inference from 
the old principal theme at ver, 12. He had laid down at ver. 12, 
as principal theme of the section, the proposition that Christ 
offered his own blood. In ver. 13, 14, he had drawn a first infer^ 
ence from this, namely, the internal and sphitual nature of Christ's 
sacrifice. In ver. 15 — 23 is a second inference : that through 
Christ's 8elf-«acrifice, that long promised new covenant mentioned 
in chap. viii. 8 ss. had been founded. In ver. 25 he now brings 
in a third inference^ that of the once offering of Chrises sacrifice^ 
which likewise follows fix>m the proposition, that Christ entered 
into the presence of the Father, not with the blood of another, 
but with his own blood. 

^^ He entered, not that he might offer frequently as the high 
priest who entered yearly into the holy of holies with the blood of 
another^ The main emphasis lies evidently on the words iv 
aXiuiTi aKKxnpltj^ ; hence they are placed after (just as, at chap, 
vii. 4, o warp^pxn^ is placed at the end of the sentence.) 
The reason why the high priest had to offer frequently was, that 
he offered anothei^s blood. Thus the idea is easily extended : the 
reason why Christ did not offer frequently was, that he did not 
offer anothcT^s blood. 

And it is this that is now proven in ver. 26. This verse is 
not intended to prove, that Christ has offered himself only once 
(for then it would be mere reasoning in a circle, thus : Christ has 
offered himself only once. For otherwise he must have offered 
himself repeatedly. But he has not offered himself repeatedly, 
ergo, &c.) In ver. 26 it is rather intended to be proven, that 
Christ needed not to offer himself repeatedly, because he has 
offered himself How, fix)m his having offered his own blood, the 
once offering of his sacrifice follows — ^it is this which is to be 
proven in ver. 26. — ^The words Arel — icoafjuov are not a paren- 
thesis (Mill, De Wette, <&c.), but belong to the substance of the 
reasoning; '^ for, otherwise (if he had not offered his own blood), 
he must often have suffered from the foundation of the world 
onwards.*' We should rather have expected: ^^then he must 
often have offered sacrifice." That the sacrificial act is here 
denoted by suffering is logically inaccurate, as, on the supposition 
that Christ had not offered his own blood but anothef^Sy his 
sacrifice would not then have consisted of suffering. The author 
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has therefore put vaddif here, nnconscioasly, because he was in 
the habit of using iraOetv and irpoa^peiv promiscuously of Christ. 
The reason why Christ, if he had offered another^s blood, must 
have done this repeatedly — as the Levitical high priest : from of 
old ever and ever again — ^lies in what is said at ver. 13. — "But 
now he has appeared once in the end of the time (i.e. in the time 
of the fulfilment, the Messianic time, in opposition to the time of 
expectation and prophecy, comp. i. 2 and 1 Pet. i. 20), to take 
away sin by his own sacrifice." As the sacrifice of Christ was 
not a typical sacrifice, but the fulfilment itself (for the time of the 
Messiah was to be the {ruvriKeui t^9 al&vo^y the final fulfilment), 
it needs not to be repeated. 

In Yer. 26, then, from the fact that Christ has offered his own 
blood, it is inferred, that he needed not to repeat this sacrifice ; in 
ver. 27, 28, it is inferred from the same thing, that he could not 
repeat it. A man can offer the blood of another repeatedly, his 
own blood he can offer — in other words, die — only once. This is 
the main point in ver. 27, 28. " As it is appointed to every man 
once to die, so was Christ also once offered for our sins." With 
this principal idea, however, is entwined a subordinate idea which 
has no close connexion with the argument, but is added only 
parenthetically, namely, that, afler death, the judicari awaits the 
rest of men, but the judicare awaits Christ. — ^The expression 
without sin is explained by ^e antithesis, to bear the sins of many. 
Irving, therefore, had no reason to infer from the without sin that 
Christ, at his first coming in humiliation, was not without sin but 
partook of the sinful iTriffvfila. It is rather only the first coming 
to bear the sins of others, i.e. the guilt of sin, that is here opposed 
to the second appearing without sin. When he comes agun he 
has no more to do with sin ; he comes then not as the bearer of 
others' guilt, but as the holy judge of others' guilt, as a consuming 
fire, which stands in a hostile and negative relation to all that is 
called sin. 

In Chap. x. 1 — 4 the author recurs to what iS said in chap. ix. 
13, 14, in order to deduce firom it also, that the sacrifice of Christ 
was offered only once. Thus vers. 1 — 3 contains an explanation 
of ver. 26 of the foregoing chapter. — ^The subject of ver. 1 is 6 
vofAO^; this subject has however the appositional clause aciiv 
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^oiy T&v fieXXovTwv arfoJB&v^ ovk aur^v Ttfv eUova r&p Trpayfjumop. 
Elmv does not signify precisely ^^ substance" (Lnther, Peschito) 
much less does it denote the ^^ mere image" in opposition to the 
^^ tbing^' (Oecumenius, Gregory of Nazianzum, Calvin, Tholuck), 
as if it were meant to be said that the law is the shadow of the 
gospel, the gospel itself again, howeyer, only an image of the 
good things to come ; eucdv denotes here simply the form in oppo- 
sition to the mere shadow. The genitive rwv vrparffidrmv is 
genitive of the substance. The form of the things themselves 
<»the form, namely, the things themselves. The whole of this 
apposition is designed to show, how far it was possible and allow- 
able to speak imfavourably of the Old Testament, and that this 
was done not from contempt of the Old Testament, but because, 
according to its divine destination, it was to be, and must be, 
imperfect. Comp. the remarks on chap. iv. 2, and espedaUy the 
passages chap. vii. 18 ; viii. 7 ss. 

What now is affirmed of this vofio^ ? It was not able, year 
by year, with the same sacrifices which were continually offered, 
to make the comers thereunto perfect. Kar iviavrov belongs of 
course to the verb. Year by year (the author here in the 
word OvalaK has evidently in his mind chiefly the yearly 
sacrifice of atonement) the law remained incapable of making 
the comers thereunto perfect by its sacrifices, how iminter- 
ruptedly soever these also were offered. (Lachmann and 
Paulus join €^9 to Siffpexi^ with TeXet&aa* ; but then the remain- 
ing part of the relative clause becomes meaningless. Besides, 
the author says in ver. 3 also, not merely that those sacrifices 
were not 9^Ae permxinently to make perfect, but that they effected 
no atonement whatever ^ that they rather only pointed to the need 
of Such an atonement.) Instead of Swarcu A, C, many ver- 
sions and the Peschito (here, however, giving generally a 
fi:ee translation) read hivaanau Then aKiiLv ^hp ^a>p 6 1/6^9 
must either be an independent clause with the partic. pro verbo 
finito, which, however, is altogether foreign to the style of our 
author. Or, we must suppose an anacolauthon ; the author 
began the sentence with 6 P0/L609 and intended originally to 
write Bvvara* ; in writings however, he inverted the idea, and 
made the subject of the relative clause also the subject of the 
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principal clause. But it is far more probable that some trans- 
criber is to be charged with this carelessness than our author, who 
usually writes so correctly. 

In yer.2^the reading wavers between eirel ovk av and iwel av ; 
oifK is, however, already externally better attested (by A, C, D, E, 
Copt., Arab., Ital. Also a reading hrel kSv is explicable only 
from the matrix EIIEIOTKAN^ It is, besides, easy to see 
how transcribers might come to omit the ovk. The whole sen- 
tence (with ovk) has meaning only when taken as a question 
(" would they not then have ceased to be offered ? as the wor- 
shippersonce purged would have had nomoreconsciousnessof sin.") 
But if a transcriber overlooked this, and read the sentence as a 
thetical proposition, he must then, certainly, have held it neces- 
sary to cancel the ovk. — The idea is easily understood. The Old 
Testament sacrifices did not take away the consciousneaa of sinj 
but only brought to remembrance (ver. 3) year by year the 
presence of sin and guilt, and, therewith, the (continual, still 
unsatisfied) need of a real propitiation. 

That the Old Testament sacrifices could not really atone for 
sin is, in ver. 2, inferred from the fact of their repetition ; it 
would have been a meaningless ordinance if God had enjoined 
the repetition of a sacrifice which had already, the first time it 
was offered, really taken away the guilt of sin from man or from 
Israel. In ver. 4 the same thing, namely, the inefiicacy of the 
Old Testament sacrifices to make real atonement is inferred from 
the very nature of these sacrifices. The blood of irrational 
animals cannot possibly take away moral guilt. (Comp. chap, 
ix. 14.) There is wanting in these, the two things which are 
necessary to a true substitution. A sacrifice which shall truly 
take upon itself the punishment of another^s guilt must, firstly, 
be able to bear the same sufferings as ought to have been borne 
by the guilty person, therefore, not a merely bodily pain or death, 
but an inward suffering of the man endowed with a rational soul. 
A true sacrifice must, secondly, after having as a substitute 
endured the suffering, be able to remove again the element of 
substitution, t.«., to place itself in a relation of internal oneness 
with the party represented ; it is thus that the merit of Christ's 
suffering is appropriated by us, inasmuch as, although we stood 
bende him as other and different persons when he suffered (so 
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that he did all that was necessary for us without our assistance 
and co-operation), we now no longer continue to stand beside 
him; but; bj his spirit on his part, and by faith on ours, become 
members of him, to whom all now really belongs that belongs to 
him. For we become righteous, not as individuals^ the descend- 
ants of the first Adam, but as those who by &ith have given up 
themselves, who have given themselves to the death, and are 
now willing to have any merit before God only in so far as before 
belong to Christ and he belongs to. Both these conditions were 
impossible in the animal sacrifices. 

Vers. 5 — 10. The writer in these verses shows, that already 
also in the Old Testament itself^ there are intimations of the 
necessity of another, a better sacrifice than that of animals. In 
the citation firom Ps. xl. 7 — 9 the author follows the Sept. As 
the Sept., however, deviates from the original, the question arises 
whether it has at least rendered substantially the sense of the 
passage. — After enumerating the wonderful and gracious acts of 
God, the Psalmist says : ^^ Sacrifice and offering thou hast not 
desired ; ^^ n*n3 0*^3^ 5 burnt-offering and sin-offerings thou 
hast not required." He evidently in these words " {313^^ intends 
to place in opposition to the external sacrifices one of an internal 
and better kind, and some sacrifice or other of this kind must at 
least implicitly be designated by those words, ^^ mine ears hast 
thou digged out." The older conunentators, as also Olshausen, 
referred this digging of the ears in general to that boring through 
the lap of the ear of which we read in Ex. xxi. 6. When, 
namely, a servant had it in his power to become firee, but pre- 
ferred of his own accord to continue for the rest of his life in the 
service of the master with whom he had hitherto been, he was, 

in token of this, to let (ys^) ^^ ®^ (^^® '^P ^^ *^® ®*^) ^ bored 
through by his master. The majority of the more recent com- 
mentators (Hengstenberg, Stier, Hitzig, Tholuck, Bleek), on 

the other hand, take ^x\3 ^^ *^® sense of nSi* ^^ ^7 *^** 
God has " digged out the ears" of a man, is equivalent to saying 
that he has given him ears, made ears for him." The creation or 
formation of an ear in the head is figuratively denoted as the 
digging out of an ear. And, indeed, the verb *t^ (used gene- 
rally of the digging of a well, a pit, and the like) would suit this 
representation. The meaning then would be : " Thou wiliest 
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not sacrifice, but thou hast given me an ear, a capacity to hear 
thy commands, and thus hast pointed out what sacrifices are 
acceptable to thee." Meanwhile, I am doubtful after all whether 
the author has not had in his mind that command in Ex. xxi. 6 ; 
the boring through the lap of the ear might poetically be denoted 
as a digging through it, and then the sentiment: ^^ I have let my 
ear be bored through by thee, i,e. I have fi-eely given myself to 
be thy servant for the whole of my life," forms, certainly, a finer 
and fuller antithesis to the words : " bumt-ofiering, &c. thou 
wiliest not," than that somewhat vague idea : " thou hast made 
ears for me." But, be this as it may, one thing evidently lies in 
the words — the Psalmist places obedience^ as the true sacrifice, in 
opposition to the animal sacrifices. 

The reading in the Sept., according to Block's opinion, was 
originally &Ta or eSrta ; a&fia is said to have first slipped in as a 
different reading, because the expression &Ta 8e KaTrfpTiato /xot, 
was not understood. But the oldest authorities for the reading 
&Ta reach only to the time of Irenaeus, while Bleek himself must 
acknowledge that our author read a&fia in his copy of the Sept. 
Indeed, it is much easier to understand how, if the fi*ee trans- 
lation a&fUL were the original one, the reading &Ta might arise 
at a later period, in the time of Origen, from aiming at conformity 
with the Hebrew text, than that, vice versa, fix)m an original 
reading ana the reading aAfia should have arisen. We con- 
sider, therefore, the reading a&fjLa Se /caTi/pruro) /iot as the 
genuine reading of the Sept. ^ The Septuagint translator might 
easily take the expression as it stood to be unintelligible, and 
substitute for it the more general idea : " thou hast prepared my 
body (myself) for sacrifice." The meaning remains substantially 
the same : ^^ thou wilt not have animals for sacrifices, but my- 
self." But Bleek is certainly in error when he thinks, that our 
author cites the entire passage on account of this word crS/ia 
(in the opinion that this points prophetically to the bodily death 
of Christ). We have seen at chap. ix. 14 that our author does 
not lay the principal emphasis on the bodUy side of the sufferings 
of Christ; his aim is rather precisely to show, that with the 
blood, qua blood, nothing has as yet been accomplished. And 
indeed, at ver. 9, where he makes use of and applies the citation 
u 
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Ps. xl. 7 — 9, he entirely drops the words a-Afuij &c. and lays all 
the emphasis on the words fJKCif rod voiija-ai to dikqyM a-ov. 

The eighth verse of the psalm begins with the emphatic words 
^iTlDM tM " ^^^^ ^ spake," What follows, are the words which 
the Psalmist spake. " Lo, I am come" (^ipMl n3n> "^* 
" Lo, I come" ^3 ^33n) 5 ^ *^® ^'^ ^ *^® book it is written of 
me ; to do thy will, my God, is my delight 1" That the author 
omits the verb ifiovX'qOfjVj so that now toO iroirja'at is dependent 
on I^Km and the words ip Keif>a\iBi &c. become par^thetical, is, 
as respects the sense, quite an inconsiderable deviation. More 
important is the question, how the words iv K€<l>a\iSi are to be 
explained. Hitzig, Ewald, Bleek, and others , render in the 
Hebrew the preposition ^ withy the preposition ^^ for (" I come 

with the roll of the book which is written for me"). This idea 
would not only be unpoetical but ridiculous. The Sept. has 
certainly given a more correct rendering : " I come ; in the roll 
of the book it is written of me ;" although, instead of r]K(a it 
would be more correct to say ikriKuBa "I am come." The 
simplest explanation certainly is this, that the psalm, as the 
superscription says, is one of David's ; only, that it was written 
not after the prophecy of Nathan pointing to the future, 2 Sam. 
vii., but before it, nay before David's ascent to the throne, but 
after his anointing by Samuel — during his persecution by Saul 
(with Ps. xl. 2—4 compare ver. 14—18). David could and 
must at that time have combined the old patriarchial blessing 
that the Prince over Israel should come out of Judah with the 
fact, that God had rejected Saul and chosen him ; in him was 
the old prophecy fufilled. " Lo, I am come," he says, " in the 
book (Pentateuch) it is written of me" = in me is that prophecy 
fulfilled. And now' he declares that, as opposed to Sauly it is his 
delight to do the will of the Lord. In this way of obedience 
towards God he hopes to fulfil that prophecy. 

But David as an individual did not carry out the full import 
of this his promise ; he did not wholly and purely offer his person 
as a sacrifice to God in unbroken obedience, but sinned griev- 
ously and in many ways. Hence the patriarchial blessing found 
in him only a preliminary, not a final fulfilment, as, indeed, this 
was afterwards (2 Sam. vii.) revealed to David himself, and was 
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acknowledged by himself (Ps, ii. and ex.) That, however, which 
David did typically and imperfectly, the second David was to do 
perfectly. But that passa^ in the Psalms remained tme, 
although it did not come to be absolute truth in the individual 
David. This individual spake, however, even there not from 
himself, not from his own sinful humanity or from chance, but 
from his office, and from the idea of the theocratical King, and 
therefore under the guidance of the Holy Ghost. Hence it is 
not the individual David that is the true author of those words of 
the psalm, but the true heavenly Anointed made use of David 
as an organ, in order to express a truth which applies in its ful- 
ness not to the first but only to the second David. Hence our 
author has sufficient reason for saying : the Son of God, when he 
entered into the world to become man, spake these words. That 
Jesus was not the author of the 40th Psalm, the author knew as 
well as we. As little does he indicate that he regarded the 
psalm as a direct prophecy of David concerning Christ (Ps. ii. 
and ex. were such direct prophecies) ; but his meaning evidently 
is, that in David the Son of God spake by his Spirit. The 
psalm was not a direct word-prophecy pointing to Christ, but 
the Psalmist David was a fact-prophecy pointing to the second 
David, and what David promised in order to fulfil it imperfectly, 
that has Christ promised by David in order to keep it perfectly. 

If now, according to Ps. xl., it belongs to the theocratical 
Anointed that he rec^ards not animal sacrifices but the sacrifice 
of obedience as suitable to him, this expresses just what our 
author had laid down in ver. 1 — 4. 

Ver. 8 — 9. The author here simply shows, that obedience was 
put in the place of the animal sacrifices, and thereby, also, 
declared to be a sacrifice and, indeed, the true sacrifice. 

At Trepl afjLafyrla<;y ver. 6 and 8, Ovaiai is to be supplied. There 
was no Greek noun for " sin-offering ;" the idea must be rendered 
by the circumlocution : (jBvaia) irepi afiapria^. 

Ver. 10. By the OikTffia here, as at ver. 9, we may luiderstand 

either the special will of the Father, that Cluist should suffer 

and make atonement for the world, or, the general will of God, 

as, for example, it is expressed in the decalogue. Either : 

Christ came to fulfil that special decree of redemption, and in 

this will (t.«. by the fiilfilment of it on the part of Christ) we 

u2 
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are sanctified. Or : Christ came in general to live conformably 
to the will and law of God, ue. to live a holy life, and through 
this will of God (fulfilled by Christ, ue, : by the Ailfikaent of this 
will on the part of Christ) we are sanctified. But, sb ver. 9 
belongs to the citation from the psalm, in which there was no 
mention of the special decree respecting the suffering of the 
Messiah, the second explanation is preferable. (That the ful- 
filment of the general will of God already involved the accom- 
plishment of the special decree is, of course, self-evident. If 
Jesus was obedient to the Father in general^ he was so also in 
that special point.) 

'HyuKrfjLivot here in the widest sense ^^ to make a7to<," to take 
them firom the profane world sunk in death, and to place them in 
the kingdom of God. Thus arfid^etv here involves both justi- 
fication and sanctification ; that the former is not excluded 
appears already fi:om the additional clause 8i€i t^9 irpoaf^opci^y &c. 

Ver. 11 — 18. The author here again sums up with all precision 
the proper quod erat demonstrandum (ver. 12 — 13), and, inas- 
much as he represents the one sacrifice as, at the. same time, the 
fulfilment of the promise of a new covenant (Jer. xxxi. 32 ss.) 
cited in chap. viii. 8 ss., he derives firom this still another and 
concluding proof of the orvce offering of this sacrifice, and there- 
with of tlie superffuoiLsness and diapensableness of the Levitical 
ritual beside this one sacrifice. 

Ver. 11. The xai is not to be rendered " namely" (Tholuck), 
a signification which it never can have, and, moreover, cannot 
have here, as ver. 11 stands related to the foregoing not as an 
argument but as an inference. It means " and," " and so." — 
Instead of iepev^ A.C., Peschito, and several Fathers read 
apxt'^pcv^ (so also Grotius, Limborch, Lachmann, Bleek). But 
it is not likely that a transcriber should have changed an original 
afyXfspev^ by way of correction into lepev^^ on the ground that 
the high priest performed no daily service ; in chap. vii. 27 
mention is even made of the daily sacrifice of the high priest, 
and yet no transcriber has thought of substituting Uptv^i for 
apxt^p€v<i there by way of correction. It is much more probable, 
that in order to bring our passage into conformity with that, an 
original Upw was changed into ap)(jL€p€v^. (Especially might a 
translator^ as that of the Pescliito, be easily led to do so.) In- 
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ternal grounds are also in favour of the reading lepev^. Bleek, 
indeed, thinks " the treatise of the writer is entirely occupied 
with the comparison between the high priest of the new covenant 
and that of the old ;** we have seen, however, that only the third 
part chap. v. 7 is taken up with this. There, at chap. vii. 27, 
it was quite in order to speak specially of the high priest as the 
highest representative of the Levitical priesthood, in opposition 
to the Messiah, the high priest after the order of Melchisedec. 
Now, however, when the author has already spoken in particular of 
the ritual of the old covenant and of all its parts — the ministration 
of the priests, ix. 6, and high priests, ix. 6 — the sacrifice of atone- 
ment, ix. 7, and the oblations of the holy place ix. 6 — the cove- 
nant-bumt-offering, ix. 19 ss. and the various meat and sin- 
offerings, X, 6 and 8 — it was more suitable to speak of the Levitical 
" priest" quite generally. Especially is the attribute ttS? agrees 
able to the reading lepev^. The author places the single offering 
of the individual Christ in opposition to all priests with all theu' 
different sacrifices. 

Ver. 11. Here the idea is recapitulated which was developed 
in chap. ix. 13 — 14 and 25 ; chap. x. 1 — 4 ; — in ver. 12 the prin- 
cipal idea of chap. ix. 25 — 28 is recapitulated in the words fiiav 
irrrepj &c., and the idea of chap. ix. 24 (compare i. 3) in the 
words ek to Birfvetci^ iKaOiaev^ &c. On he^th deov compare what 
is said on chap. i. 3. 'By the mention of the second coming of 
Christ in judgment ver. 13 (recapitulation of chap. ix. 28), the 
author prepares the way for the sentiments of a hortatory kind from 
ver, 19 ss., to the effect that now the choice lies before them be- 
tween salvation and destruction. (On ver. 13 comp. Ps. ii. and 
chap. ii. 8 s.) — In ver. 13 the inferences are recapitulated, in ver. 
14 the reason ; in ver. 14, namely, he exprdsses once more the 
central idea of this whole part. 'Ayui^6fi€P0<; is used in the same 
wide sense as ^taa-fiivo^j ver. 10. 

Ver 15 — 18. In these verses he infers yet again, and finally, 
the once offering of the sacrijice of Christ — laid down in ver. 14, 
and already proven in chap. 9 — 10 — from the passage Jer. xxxi., 
and thereby brings together the ideas of the three portions, chap, 
viii. 8 — 13; chap. ix. 15 — 23; chap. ix. 25 — ^28. God has 
promised a new covenant, in which he will write the law on men's 
hearts by the forgiveness of sins (chap. viii. 8, ss.) ; this new 
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covenant is ratified, this forgiveness wrought out, by the sacrifice 
of Clirist (chap. ix. 15 ss.); but where this forgiveness is, there 
there is no need of a repeated sacrifice (chap. ix. 25 ss.) The 
first of these ideas is repeated in vers. 15 — 17, and, with it men- 
tion is made of the second ; the third is stated in ver. 18. Thus 
does the conclusion of this fourth principal part unite itself again 
with the beginning of chap. viii. 

Thus has the writer reached the innermost kernel of the 
Christian doctrine. Immediately from the conscio^isness of the 
forgiveness of sin on account of Christ s sacrifice — the point in 
which the subjective consciousness harmonizes with the objective 
fact of the restored relation to God — ^he infers in ver. 18 the 
superfluousness of those symbolical sacrifices which had only a 
subjective value, and could awaken only the subjective knowledge 
of the need of an atonement (comp. ver. 3.) (This is entirely the 
fundamental idea of the Pauline system.) Let us now look back 
from this the highest point in the argumentation, to the way by 
which we have been conducted to it. In all the principal parts 
and particular sections, the author begins with the most outward 
and apparently accidental points of comparison and difierences 
which offer themselves to view between the Messiah and the 
angels, the Messiah and Moses, the Messiah and the high priest 
(for example, that God calls none of the angels his son ; that 
Moses was a servant, the Messiah the son of the house ; that 
Melchisedec's descent is left unknown, &c.) But he everywhere 
shows how, in these apparently accidental things, essential rela- 
tions lying deep beneath them are expressed ; he follows out these 
relations, and reaches more universal points of comparison; it is as 
if one were to follow brooks which lead him to rivers, and in 
the end to a wide stream. The Messiah must be the perfect 
messenger of God to men^ because in him the hoUness of God and 
not merely his omnipotence are manifest, because in him the 
Godhead is to become man and humanity is to be raised to union 
with Gt)d. The Messiah must be tlie perfect representative of 
men before Gody because he is to be the Son of (jrod himself, not 
merely a servant, and is truly to conduct man to his true rest. 
The Messiah must be a high priesty and indeed the promised^ trucj 
eternal high priest after the order of Melchisedecy who represents 
man eternally and without change before God. This discovers 
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itself in the manner of his priestly ministratian ; the sacrifice which 
he offiered is a spiritual, moral, and therefore more than a symboli- 
cal sacrifice ; it is the fulfilment of the t3rpical things of which the 
tabernacle consisted, and of the typical actions of which the 
service of the tabernacle consisted. Thus the author comes to 
the doctrine of the atonement^ and, with this, to that of the appro- 
priation of the atonement which he handles in the concluding 
part. 



( 312 ) 



PART FIFTH. 



(Chap. X. 19 — xiii. 25.) 

THE LAYING HOLD ON THE NEW TESTAMENT SALVATION. 

That portion of the epistle which consists of speculative reason- 
ing has now reached its conclusion. What the author has now 
further to say, is intended not so much to be comprehended, as 
rather to be apprehended. The innermost experience of the 
innermost life is the cognoscens. To lay hold on the salvation is 
not an act of the head and the understanding, but the most 
intensive act of the life^ — that act in which the man has the 
courage to declare himself bankrupt. Hence the author, from 
this place onwards, no longer reasons, but addresses hioGLself to 
the heart and the will of his readers. 

Se:oen lines of thought or sections can without difficulty be 
distinguished in this part. 

1. In chap. ix. 15 — 25 the author lays down the proper theme 
of the admonition, that to which he admonishes. 

2. In chap. ix. 26 — 31 he enforces this admonition by b, first 
motive, namely, by calling to mind the greatness of the danger of 
falling avoay^ and the fearful consequences of this. 

3. In chap. x. 32, xi. 1, he adduces a second motive^ inasmuch 
as he reminds the readers of their former faith, 

4. In chap. xi. 2, xii. 3, a third motive^ inasmuch as the author 
shows how all the illustrious and celebrated achievements, even 
under the old covenant^ proceeded solely from this principle of 
faith, 

5. In chap. xii. 4 — 17 ^fourth motive, inasmuch as the writer 
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shows that the very thing which now terrifies his readers, the 
suffering that threaUna them^ brings only blessiruf. 

6. In chap. xii. 18 — 29 a Jifth motive. The choice between 
Christianity and Judaism is simply identical with that between 
salvation and condemnation, 

7. Chap. xiii. forms the conclusion, containing special exhortar 
tions and references of a personal kind. 



SECTION FIRST. 
(Chap. X. 19—25.) 

THEME OF THE EXHORTATION. 

Ver. 19 — 25. In a long and finely constructed period, the 
author developes the particular points in the practical applicar 
tion of what has been now theoretically proven. The particle 
oSy is used in the conclusive sense. The admonition, ver. 19 — 25, 
flows as an inference from the result of the whole previous 
reasoning, recapitulated and concentrated in ver. 11 — 18. The 
words i)(pvT€^ . • . irovripas; form ^^ first member of the exhortor 
tion. The apposition ixpvre^ vapfnialav^ &c., belonging to the 
latent subject, forms, logically considered, a kind of protasis to 
the verb Trpoaep^fjusda (as we have boldness, <&c., so let us, 
&c.) Let us look first of all at this protasis. 

Two objects depend on eyovre^. First, we have joyful confi- 
dence for the access into the holiest of all in the blood of Jesus. 
The words hf r^ alfmrt, ^Iriaov may, grammatically, be referred 
to the verbal idea lying in the noun elao^ f Storr, Klee, Paulus, 
Olshausen, Bleek), according to the analog of the passage ix. 
25. Others (many of the older expositors) make iv r^ alfyLariy 
&c., dependent on expvre^ ; in which case, however, the deter- 
mining idea expressed in ei^ rp atfiart can, according to the 
sense and the position of the words, belong only to the first 
member : Myovre^ iro^^o'/ai', and not also to the second : teal 
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{exoPTtsi) Upia, The meaning in both conBtructions remains 
substantially the same. Still the latter constraction, as will 
iomiediately appear, yields a finer sense, '£i/ is not to be 
explained as a Hebraism, and taken in an instrumental sense, 
but in its own proper signification ^^ in." The style of concep- 
tion and expression, as a whole, is figurative, borrowed firom 
the Old Testament ritual of the atonement festival. In that 
festival the high priest must have died, if he had entered into 
the presence of God in the holiest of all without the sacrifice of 
blood ; only when sprinkled with the blood, and thus as it were 
covered with it, could he dare to enter in, and even then only 
with fear and trembling, and no one durst follow him. We, 
on the contrary, because covered with the blood of Christ {iv 
olfAaTi therefore at ^ome^) have all of us full joyful confidence 
to enter into the, not figurative but, real holiest of all, f.«. to the 
opened paternal heart of God, after our high priest who has gone 
before us on this way, a way which is everlastingly fresh and 
living. ^Eytcaivi^eiVy bs at ix. 18 in the signification ^^ to conse- 
crate," ^^to bring into use for the first time." This entrance 
which he has amsecraied for us is called a aSi^ wpoaifKiTo^. This 
word is formed firom the rad. inus. tAfly and signifies literally 
^^ firesh slaughtered," then ^^ new," ^^ firesh." (So alsoOlshausen.) 
The signification ^ bloody" (Tholuck) belongs to it here just as 
little as elsewhere ; nor would this signification be even suitable 
here, as then there would be no difierence in this respect between 
the new covenant and the old, seeing that the Levitical high 
priest also might not enter into the holiest of all ^^ without blood*' 
(chap. ix. 7.) ilpoo'^rov rather signifies '' fii^h," w*hich, 
however, is not the same as newj novus, tecuvo^j as if it were 
intended to designate the way opened up by Christ as a new, a 
later, in opposition to the Old Testament way ; nor is it equi- 
valent to recensy in the-sense of this way being now as yet new, 
but one which would afterwards become old and obsolete; 
the idea is precisely the reverse, pamely, that while the Old 
Testament atonement festivals were efiectual only for a year, 
the entrance to God opened up by Chriyst is still always new 
and freshf notwithstanding the decades that have since elapsed, 
consequently, that in general, it remains everlastingly fresh. — 
That way, however, is called ^SHxa in opposition to the way by 
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which the Levitiral high priest had to pass to the holiest of all, 
which was an earthly local way, a place of dead earth or stones 
which the feet trod, while the way to God upon which Christ 
has gone before us, and by which we must follow him, consists 
for him and for us in a living act; (others, as for example 
Olshausen, explain ^Sxra = ^(ooTroiova'aj which is contrary to the 
usage as well as to the context.) 

Christ has gone this way before us thraiigh the vail^ — an evident 
allusion to the &ct that, at the death of Christ, the vail was rent 
in twain, and the holiest of all laid open (Matlh. xxvii. 51, ox)mp. 
also our remarks on ire^vepwOat^ chap. ix. 8.) Still, it is not 
to be thought that Christ entered to the Father through that 
vail of the Old Testament sanctuary which was then rent, for 
the author adds the explanatory words : that is to eay his flesh. 
By this is, of course, not meant that the body of Christ was that 
which had separated us from God (Schulz and others) ; but that 
the fact of the violent killing of the body of Christ corresponded 
to the symbolical fact of the rending of the symbolical vail. 
Throughout, then, we find that what corresponds to the local 
earthly aicrivri is not a a-ierjit^ in heaven in like manner localj but 
that acts and relations correspond to the localities ; the act of the 
spiritual entrance to the paternal heart of God corresponds to 
the local entrance into the holiest of all, the internal blotting out 
of guilt through the atoning death of Christ corresponds to the 
local rending of the vail. 

The second object belonging to e;^oin-€9, the second thing 
which we possess is " a great priest over the house of God." 
'lepeif^ fieya^ frequently occurs in the Sept. as synonymous with 
apxtep^tf^y and hence many (Klee, Tholuck) have here also 
rendered it by "high priest.'* But as our author elsewhere 
uniformly expresses this latter idea by a/9^i€p6V9, he must cer- 
tainly have had a reason for using another expression here ; he 
must have meant to say here, not that we have an high priest^ 
but that we have " a great priest." And, indeed, there is nothing 

^ This local signification of dui c gen. (corop. Luke iv. 30 ; Rom. xv. 
28) should never have been doubted in our passage. Olshausen is for 
taking dui in an instrumental sense, and <rdp( in the sense of '* suffer • 
ing.*' But, granted that the latter were allowed, still the words duk rov 
KOTmnraa'futros remain unexplained. 
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said here of the high priests as opposed to the ordinary priests^ 
bat Christ appears as the one, great, exalted priest in whom the 
entire idea of all ieparela finds its realization, in opposition to 
the Levitical priests as a whole, the high as well as the ordinary 
priests. 

In ver 23 the exhortation itself now follows : irpo<Tep)(tofjL€0a 
soil. €i9 T^ ar/ia. Does the true holiest of all stand open, it is 
criminal not to make use of this entrance. But how that entrance 
is to be made, we are told in the words with true heart j &c. First 
and above all, a true heart is required. This is the first condition 
and the ground of all faith, that the heart be true ; that it be not 
biaased by self-deception regarding its wretched state by reason 
of sin, nor by self-deception also regarding all its endeavours, its 
inclinations, its plans. It is not that painful self-examination in 
order to search out sins which one has not that is required, as the 
victims of certain fanatical and morbid tendencies would demand, 
who make the very greatness of the corruption of which they 
speak a merit, or a ground of self-elation. No I it is enough 
if the man truly knows the sins which he has, and thereby comes 
to the knowledge that he has not merely sinsy but sitiy and that 
he is encompassed with it even in his best works. Wliere this 
knowledge takes root, it will dispel the delusive fancy that God 
needs no atonement, that God is only a dead idol who knows not 
the anger of holy love ; it will dispel, too, all confidence in false 
self-made atonements, all merit of works, it will destroy all self- 
deception about an atonement through other sacrifices than the 
sacrifice of Christ, in like manner, also, the self-deception which 
leads a man to regard as meritorious, and to rest his hope on, faith 
itself, or an institution of faith, a church, confession, &c. A true 
heart is such a heart as regards itself, the person in its totality, in 
the mirror, not of a means of grace or an institution of grace, but 
in the mirror of the person of Jesus Christy and asks itself whether 
it loves the Saviour above all things. 

Secondly, the ir\rfpo(f)opla trltrreto^ is required, the full undi^ 
vicled faith, not a faith such as the readers of the Epistle to the' 
Hebrews had, who to the questions : " Is Jesus the Messiah t Is 
he the Son of God ?" &c., replied in the affirmative indeed with 
head and mouth, but yet were not satisfied with tbe sacrifice of 
Christ, and thought it necessarj'^ still to lean on the crutches of 
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the Levitical sacrifices^ and on these crutches would limp into 
heaven. In like manner, we will find still a h4ilf faith, when one 
belongs to the Church and attends divine service, and on a death- 
bed desires the word of Christ and the consolations of his grace, 
but yet only measures off for Christ a certain portion of his time 
and his activity, instead of having Christ at all times before his 
eyes and in his heart, and letting his whole being and life be 
penetrated by him. Christianity and the business of the present 
life are regarded as two things which, in respect of quantity, 
must be weighed against each other, lest by giving too much to 
the one (Christianity) the other (the earthly condition, honour, 
pleasure, &c.) should suffer and be prejudiced ; instead of its 
being remembered, that what we are and do as men on the earth, 
we should be and do as Christiana. • But wherever there is such 
incompleteness of faith, such shrinking from a complete and 
entire devotcdness to Christ, such earthly feeling and reliance 
upon something else, as if happiness w^ere to come from this 
quarter or from that, only from some other source than firom 
Christ, there also, the danger is great of becoming the prey of 
error, unbeUef, and apostasy. 

Thirdly, the fruit and effect of faith is required, viz. the eon-- 
sciousness of sin being pardoned : ^Eppavriafiivoi t^9 xapSla^ a-no 
(Tvy€iB^<T€€a^ irovqpa^. The expression, again, is figurative, and 
finds its explanation partly, in chap. ix. 19 (in which is the figure 
of the paPTi^€iv)y partly in chap. ix. 13, x. 2 (where we find the 
opposition between the sjrmbolical cleansing of the body and the 
real cleansing of the a-wet&qo't^ or leapSia.) ^Awo depends on the 
idea of "cleansing" which is implied in the (pregnant) pavrlfyiv. 
Svve&rfai^ irovqpd is the opposite of aweiSvfo-i^ arycLBi], Acts xxiii. 
1 ; 1 Pet. iii. 16 and 21 ; 1 Tim. i. 5 and 19. Taken exactly, 
however, it does not signify " evil (rebuking) conscience," but 
" evil consciousness," where, indeed, wavffpd is to be resolved into 
a genitive of the object (" consciousness of evil," consciousness 
of being evil.) 

The words koX XeXoufjUvoi .... Karejftofjbev, &c., form a second 
member of the exhortation. Kal XeXou/iiei/oi cannot, of course, be 
any longer dependent on irpo<r€p)(ol)fi€0ay as otherwise, an intoler* 
able asyndeton at Kariytoiiev would be the result. This participle, 
then, rather corresponds, in the place which it occupies, to the 
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iypvre^^ ver. 1. (^^ Seeing that we have an entrance .... and 
a priest .... let us enter with true heart, in full fidth, cleansed 
from the evil conscience. And if we are now washed .... let 
us hold fast," &c.) If XeXotz/ievoi were grammatically connected 
with ippavTia-fievoi (as Olshausen and dthers suppose), and con- 
nected, moreover, by a tovt iariy then might we be justified in 
taking XeXovfievoi to a-Afia iSari fcaOap^ as the explanation of 
the figure ippavrtafiho^^ and in understanding it in the proper 
sense of a washing of the body with water j i,e. of baptism, (^^ And 
as we are baptized, let us," &c.) So Bleek and others. But as 
XeXovfUvoi is quite parallel with the figurative expression (ByovTe^ 
irappvfirlav eh rifv elaoSov r&v ar/Uavj and ippavrur/iivoi also was 
to be taken figuratively, it is better (with Calvin, Beza, Emesti, 
Limborch, &c.) to understand this XeKovfiivoi also figuratively 
(with reference to Ezek. xxxvi. 25), so that the meaning is : 
« And if we are now thus washed from our sins." Thus it con- 
tains that which connects it with the concluding word of the 
first member. 

The exhortation itself is : KaTejfWfiev rifv ofioXcy/iav t^9 iXirlSo^ 
aicKtvfjj let us hold fast the profession of the hope unmoved. The 
profession, that in Christ, and in him alone, is forgiveness of sins 
to be obtained, which the readers were steadfastly to maintain 
before the Jews, is here called a profession of the hope, a desig- 
nation which finds its full explanation in chap. iv. 1. It is the 
profession that the Christian also, nay the Christian alone, has 
the hope of the promised rest ; that he, although cast out from 
the theocracy and the temple, persecuted, destitute of all earthl}' 
good, of all carnal hope of a Messiah, yet has the assured hope 
of inheriting the kingdom. To such a profession of hope belongs 
now, as it did then, the faith which regards an unseen and as yet 
unfrdfilled word of God as a much surer and move certain pos- 
session (why ? the parenthesis wurro^y &c^ shows) than all the 
visible and attainable glory of the present world. But in our 
own day, that profession of the hope has again become one of 
the highest and most important duties, inasmuch as now oi 
Kuvh (Bev. xxii. 15), both among Jews and Grentiles, as then 
among Jews (Phil. iii. 2) are crying out, that ^^ man by being 
amused with fair promises for another world, is losing his happi«> 
ness in this." 
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The author, in the first member of the exhortation, has said, 
how the Christian is to conduct himself towards Otody in the 
second, towards the world without, and now in the third member 
of the exhortation^ ver. 24, 25, he says, how he is to conduct 
himself towards the brethren, the Church. There is a false 
considering of one another which proceeds from selfishness and 
pride, and is forbidden by the apostle Paul, Gal. vi. 4. But 
there is also a true considering of one another, which, as it pro- 
ceeds firom love, has the tendency only to call forth ^^ emulation 
in love and in good works," and this is recommended in the verse 
before us. — ^To this general duty, however, the special one is 
added, not to neglect attendance on the Christian assemblies, as 
many of the readers had already done through the fear of man. 
^ETnawarfayyij, formed from emauvarfeiv to assemble, is distin-i 
gui8hedfix>m o-i;pa7(U7i7, inasmuch as, according to the usua linguae^ 
it was not a designation for the Jewish religious assemblies which 
are still called " synagogues," but had always preserved the more 
general signification " assembly" (2 Mace. ii. 7 ; 2 Thess. ii. 1), 
so that it might therefore be applied to the designation of the 
Christian assemblies. Calvin, Hunnius, J. Capellus, Kuinoel, 
and others, falsely explain it of the " society of Christians," so 
that iytcaraXeiweiv ttjv hnruTwar/toyriv would be equivalent to 
" fall away from Christianity," " to become Jews." The great 
majority of commentators understand it rightly in a more special 
sense, namely, of becoming careless and shy in their attendance 
on the Christian congregational assemblies. To this remaining 
away fix)m the assemblies is now opposed the irapaxaXelt/. At 
irapoKaXovvre^ it is simplest to supply eairroi^, and the object of 
the trapaKoXelv may be supposed to be chiefly the attendance on 
the assemblies. (^^ But incite one another to attendance on these 
assemblies.") As^ special motive to this, the visible approach of 
the day is adduced. 'Hfiepa does not denote the final judgment, 
but the well-known Old Testament idea of the pnrP D1''# "^^^ 
prophets (firom Joel onwards) had predicted, that the Lord 
would, at one time, come to judge Israel and all the nations of 
the earth. Jesus had explained to his disciples that this day of 
the Lord divided itself into two epochs or acts, into a judgment 
upon Jerusalem, which was to be destroyed and to continue 
trodden down, and a judgment on the Gentiles, when their 
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season of grace was past (Luke xxi. andMatth. xxiv. ; Matthew^ 
however, in his account o{ this address has regard principally to 
the points that relate to Israel^ comp. my critique of the evan- 
gelical history p. 502 — 513). Here the author speaks to 
Israelites, and therefore of the day of the Lord in so far as it 
concerned the people Israel. That the predicted judgment upon 
Israel was now approaching with rapid strides, every one must 
in the beginning of the 60th year have " seen" (fiXiirevv), who 
was not as an obdurate Jew ab*eady stupified by the intoxicating 
cup which preceded the judgment. A people torn asunder by 
raging factions would resist the Roman power which extended 
over the world 1 



SECTION SECOND. 
(Chap. X. 26—31.) 

FIRST MOTIVB. DANGER AND CONSEQUENCES OP 

FALLING AWAY. 

Vers. 26 — 27. The expression kKOvtrUa^ afiaprdveLv does not, 
according to the context^ denote every kind of particular known 
sinful acts which a Christian commits even after regeneration 
(the 27th verse speaks definitely of adversaries^ and in the pas- 
sage from Deut. xvii. 6, cited in ver. 28, it is blasphemers of the 
law that are spoken of I), but neither, as regards the meaning of the 
wordy does it denote the special sin of apostasy itself. The former 
explanation is too general, the latter too narrow. The author has 
rather in his mind, as regards the general character of the expres- 
sion, many various kinds or forms of the dfiaprdveiVj as regards the 
context, however, only sitch kinds and forms as lead to apostasy^ 
or which already involve a degree of apostasy. He, therefore, 
sinned itcovaie^ in the sense of ver. 26, who, from the fear of man, 
absented himself from the assemblies, or who, through any kind 
of denial of the truth, rendered it possible for him still to be 
allowed to take part in the worship of the temple, &c. — Now, 
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whoever, after having known the truth, commits such sins, there- 
fore against better knowledge and against conscience, and thus 
implicitly contemns the one sacrifice of Christ, for him there exists 
no second atoning sacrifice, by wliich he can be cleansed firom 
the guilt of this new and highly aggravated sin ; but his portion 
is, a, subjectively in himself,^' a fearfiil expectation of a judgment," 
by on the part of God corresponding to that expectation, ^^ the 
heat of a fire which is already about to consume the adversaries 
(of God)." ^ofiepcL it^<yx7) KpUrem^ is not by hypallage for iKSoxh 
Kplaew^ (JM^epa^; (J. Capellus), but is to be taken literally. He 
who acts thus, has before him the certainty of being judged, and 
this certainty is fearful, it is already in itself a punishment. As 
the expectation of judgment forms the antithesis to the' existence 
of an atoning sacrificej we shall therefore have to understand the 
judgment not of the destruction of Jerusalem, but of the being 
judged on the day of the second coming of Christ mentioned in 
chap. ix. 27 s. The scripture speaks of a threefold destiny after 
death. {Comp. our remarks on chap. xi. 39.) He who, as one 
bom again, as a member of Christ, has fallen asleep in Jesus, 
comes not into judgment (John v. 24), but goes to Christ in 
heaven (2 Tim. iv. 18 ; Phil. i. 23). He who has died without being 
bom again, but yet without positive unbelief, consequently with- 
out having had the opportunity of believing, goes into the place 
of the dead, into Hades ; he belongs not, however, to those whose 
sin is forgiven neither in this life nor in the life to come (Matth. 
xii. 21 ss.), but is judged on the last day according to his works, 
and if (Rom ii. 7) he has persevermgly striven in well-doing afl»r 
immortality, he will be reckoned among the number of those aich 
ones, for whose healing (Oepair^ia)^ aft;er the final judgment, are 
the leaves of the tree of life (Rev. xxii. 2). There is for him, 
therefore, in the interval between death and the resurrection, no 
fearful looking for of judgment. But he who has had the oppor- 
tunity of attaining to faith, and yet with persevering obstinacy 
has put this opportimity away firom him (Matth. xii. 21 ss.), and 
fiirther, he who has attained to faith and yet has fallen away 
(Heb. vi. 1 ; x. 26 — 31), goes into Sheol, but with the certain 
consciousness that the Kpiat^j judgment and condemnation, 
awaits him, and that that eternal fire is prepared for him which 
is to consume the adversaries of God (according to Is. Ixvi. 24.) 

X 
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Most unjustly^ therefore, do Romish theologians appeal to this 
passage, as a proof of that purgatory which is to purge away the 
guilt of all the particular sins which are committed by the 
regenerate. Nothing is said here either of every kind of particular 
sins, or of people who are still in a regenerate state and have the 
hope of being saved, or of a purging away of those sins. On 
^he contrary, what is not atoned for by the one sacrifice of Christ 
remains, according to ver. 26, still unexpiated. 

That the author in ver, 26 — 27 was not speaking of every 
particular known sin committed by regenerate persons, but only 
of such sins as led to or involved apostasy, is confirmed chiefly 
by ver. 28 ; for in the passage here cited fix)m Deut. xvii. 6, it is 
not said that every one who had transgressed any command of 
God is to be punished with death, but he only who was convicted 
by two or three witnesses o{ haying apostatized from Gody served 
false Gods and broken the covenant. If, then, the falling away 
from the old covenant was so severely punished, how much more 
the falling away fi-om Christianity. This is denoted by the 
words KaTwrrareiv tov vlov rod deov (used in Horn. II. 4, 157, as 
a figure expressive of the most insolent contempt and rejection), 
further, as coimting imholy (koivo^j as at chap. ix. 13) the blood 
of the covenant (chap. ix. 15 — ^23) — for he who, not firom error, 
but, against better knowledge, falls away fix)m faith in the 
atoning death of Christ, thereby declares the death of Christ to 
be the just punishment of a malefactor and a blasphemer; — 
finally, this falling away fi*om Christ is said to be a vfipi^ against 
the Holy Ghost, a wanton presumptuous casting out of this 
spirit, consequently an aggravated ^' sin against the Holy Ghost " 
(Matt. xii. 21 ss). 

For such, God has prepared punishment, vers. 30 — 31. The 
passage Ex. xxxii. 35 is wont to be adduced as a prohibition of 
revenge being exercised by the injured person himself (" ven- 
geance is mine, saith the Lord, I will repay"), but this is not its 
original sense. In the context it is not sins of men against men 
that are spoken of, but the fiiture hardening of Israel against the 
saving and redeeming work of God, and thus God speaks : 
" Vengeance and requittal are [mine (q'^j^j^ DM *''?) "^ ^ know to 
requite, I have the will and the power to do so ; so that the 
emphasis lies not on ifxoi bat on the word iK&U'qci^y and our 
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author has applied the passage quite correctly. The other 
passage, Ps. cxxxv. 14, needs no explanation, and as little does 
the exclamation, ver. 31, which closes the section. 



SECTION THIRD. 
(Chap. X. 32— xi. 1.) 

SECOND MOTIVE. CAIXING TO MIND THEIB FORMER FAITH. 

Ver. 32, 33. The transition is similar to that at chap. vi. 10< 
The readers have already at an earlier period endured manifold 
trials for their faith ; in this lies a doable motive for them not to 
fall away from their faith now ; first, because thereby all their 
former sufferings would be rendered vain ; and secondly, that 
suffering itself was an experimental testimony to the power of 
faith. — iwTwOhne^ denotes here, as at chap. vi. 4, the first step 
in conversion (see the remarks there made). ^Affkrivi^ a later 
Greek word for the classic 20Xo9. The struggles they had 
passed through were twofold; partly, they had already them- 
selves become to the mass of unbelievers and enemies a spectacle 
(of malicious pleasure, of contempt, of delight in cruelty), inas- 
much as they had endured shame and ignominy of all kinds 
(pv€iSurfiol)y nay, even actual afflictions (0kiy^€i<;) ; partly, they 
had become companions of those who were so circumstanced 
{ava<TTp€(l>€a0aij not pass, but mid. se gerere, versari. By this is 
generally imderstood, that the readers must have seen many 
individuah of their acquaintance enduring contempt and a£9ic- 
tion; but the expression koivwvoI yevrfdevre: (not yevofievoi) 
rather indicates, that they in the act of their conversion hady once 
for all, become members of the society^ of which they knew that 
such things happen and are wont to happen to it. 

Ver. 34. Instead of Sea/iloi^ (A.D., Peschito, Philoxen., 

Armen., Vulgate, Chiysostom, Theodoret,.; Oecumenius) many 

versions and the lectio recepta read Sea-funs fiov. The latter 

reading, however, has less of external testimony in its favour, 

x2 
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and, besides, might more easily take its rise out of Seafiloi^ (fix>m 
regard to conformity with 2 Tim. i. 16, and its being taken for 
granted that Paul was the author) than vice versa. Moreover, 
Bea-fjLOi^ fwv is not even suitable ; for granted that Paul was the 
author of the epistle, the Jewish Christians of Jerusalem were 
not, like Timothy, with the apostle in Bome, or in Caesarea, and 
therefore, could only very indirectly be called companions of his 
bonds ; cvfiiraOriaaTe is, however, by all means to be taken as 
explanatory of koivcovoI jevrjOivre: ; this is evident from the 
KoX f^dp. We therefore adopt the reading Seafiioi^ (with Grotius, 
Bengel, Semler, Michaelis, Griesbach, Lachmann, Knapp, Bleek, 
and almost all the modem expositors.) Now, as koI yap .... 
(rvfjLTrad^aare is explanatory of koivcovoI jevrjOepre^y so is koI ttju 
dp^ayrjVy &c. explanatory of dearpi^ofievoi. By the spoiling of 
their goods, we are to understand what we find still at this day 
taking place in the sphere of the Je^vish mission ; when a Jew 
shows himself determined to become a Christian, he is disinherit^ 
by his relations, his share in the property is withheld from him, 
his credit and every source of gain withdrawn ; he falls into a 
state of complete destitution. But in our own day there is not 
wanting, any more than there was then, that state of mind which 
is expressed in the words " knowing that ye have in heaven a 
better property and an abiding." How do such newly converted 
Jews put to shame those Christians who, for example, week after 
week, desecrate the Lord's day by manual labour and worldly 
business, rather than make up their minds to suffer a trifling loss 
of earthfy gain. There is wanting in them the faith in the divine 
blessing and in that better wealth ! 

In ver. 35 the readers are exhorted still to maintain ihsX joyful 
confidence with which, assured of the better weaMiy they had boldly 
encountered losses and sufferings ; for tliis confidence will not put 
them to shame, the recompense of the hoped-for possession in 
heaven will assuredly be theirs. Here, of course, it is not a 
reward of meritorious works that is spoken of; the sole basis of 
that confidence consists in the faith which trusts in Christ, and 
only in him. He, again, who regards this faith and confidence 
itself as a meritorious work, only shows by this, that he has not 
the tme faith and has not attained to the true confidence. 

Ver. 36. The continuance of that joyful confidence is indis- 
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pensable, because the readers are so situated as that, in order to 
be able to inherit the promised possession, they will still have 
need of great and long patience and atedfastnesa in suffering. But 
that patience and perseverance in suffering can grow out of no 
other root than out of confidence^ is clear. He who, from the first, 
encounters suffering with the bold assurance that his enemies can 
kill only the body but not the soul, and that they can spoil him 
only of the worthless earthly goods but not of the abiding pro- 
perty^ will from the first be prepared for a cheerful endurance of 
suffering, and will not fail of perseverance. But he who meets 
suffering without that confidence^ fiill of fear and full of sorrow 
for the losses that threaten him, will become more comfortless and 
more impatient under every new trial. Thus the necessity of 
patience (the finiit) is a proof of the necessity of confidence (the 
root). — ^By the will of God, in this context, is to be understood 
his will that we should confess Christ's name before men. If 
we do this, we shall obtain as the fi*uit of it the fulfilment of the 
promise, that he also vdll confess us before his heavenly Father. 
— ^EirarfyeKla is used here as at chap. ix. 15, xi. 13, to denote 
that which is promised. 

In ver. 37, 38, the author shows more particularly why the 
readers have need of patience, because, namely, the judgment 
upon Jerusalem, firom which only faith can save them, is now near 
at hand. He expresses this idea in the words in which formerly 
Habakkuk had spoken (ii. 30) of the then impending judgment 
through the Chaldeans. The passage Habakkuk ii. 3 s. is there- 
fore by no means cited as a proof that now the judgment is 
impending^ over Jerusalem ; but the words of Habakkuk are only 
applied to an analogous case (as if, for example, a preacher in a 
farewell discourse to a thoroughly hardened congregation should 
exclaim : ^' How often would I have gathered you as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, but ye would not'*), — 
The first words ert yhp fu/cpbv oaov oaov are a free introduction of 
the subject by our author (perhaps a recollection of Sept. Is. 
xxvi. 20.) "Oaovy here in the adverbial signification of " only." 
The repetition of a word to strengthen the idea is rare in Greek. 

^ Falsely Theophjlact : the author will prove, that if the judgment was 
already near in the time of Habakkuk, it must now be so much nearer (!) 
— This idea is indicated by nothing in the text. 
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— " He who comes is nigh and delays not ; but the just will have 
life frwa faitk ; if, however, he yields to fear my soul shall have 
no pleasure in him." In the context of the passage in Habakkuk, 
people are spoken of who do not believe in the threatenings of 
the prophet; but carelessly pursne their course ; on the contrary 
the term n3%2t4 ^l^notes the state of mind belonging to those who 
believe the prophet, and expect firom Jehovah alone the punish- 
ment of the imgodly, and the deliverance of the godly from the 
judgments. (Altogether against the context is the explanation 
of the words of Habakkuk : The just will remain alive because 
of his well doing, because of his good works.) The Sept. has 
there^re rightly translated irtTOMS ^7 ^ irlareo^. — ^The words 
Hlv inroaTeiXffTaiy again, are a free translation ; in the Heb. it is 
rnt^^^ vh n^55r riT] "a "ittJp^ " behold, he is puffed up, his 
soul IS not upright in him" (denoting the pride of unbelief) ; the 
Sept. has rendered it by vTroariXKeiv ; Ais means " to let down" 
(namely the sail), hence to be timorous, afraid. The Sept. has 
also put faint-heartedness in place of proud defiance. But, 
precisely in this form, the idea was doubly suitable to the object 
of our author, and as he does not apply the passage as an argu- 
ment, but simply makes use of and applies the words in his own 
name, so he might, with all the less hesitation, follow the Sept. 
which was familiar to his readers. 

In ver. 39 he expresses the idea : " We will surely not go to 
destruction but save our souls ; consequently, we must not be 
afraid, but must believe," by concisely blending the two members of 
the sentiment (just as at chap. viii. 6, &c., where also he has united 
the two members in one sentence) thus : " We belong not to 
those who are afraid imto destruction, but who believe to the 
saving of the soul." Vi^ is used here in the Old Testament 
sense for life. According to the context, it is the bodily pre- 
servation from the judgment impending over Jerusalem that is 
here spoken of. 

Chap, xi. 1. The idea ends here. Ver. 35 : You must hold 
fast the confidence ; ver, 36 : for ye have need of the patience 
which springs from it; ver. 36 — 38: for the judgment upon 
Judea is near from which only the believing, not the fearful, are 
preserved ; chap. xi. 1 : but faith shows itself in that feeling (of 
confidence) which holds fast the future promised good. 
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Several commentators indeed (Erasmus, Bohme, Winer) woiild 
pat a comma after iriart^j take SaTi as verb, substantivum, and 
vnoaTaai^ and eXeyxo^ as apposition to irlari^;. But the sentiment : 
" Faith, however, really exists" would be too strange. Who had 
ever doubted that faith really exists in the world ? And when, 
in support of this construction, it is affirmed that etm as copula 
cannot stand at the beginning of the sentence, such passages are 
forgotten as Luke viii. 11 : ear^ Sk avrq 17 irapa^oKq, In the 
preceding context of that passage it is said that the understand- 
ing of the parables is important, and then the transition is made 
to the explanation of the parables themselves. Just so here. In 
ver. 38 it was said that faith is necessary ; in chap. xi. 1 the 
question is answered, what then is this faith. 

We take fo-rt, therefore, with the great majority of commen- 
tators, as copula. Ver. 1, however, does not contain a definition 
of faith (as ver. 1 does not form the superscription of a new 
section, but the conclusion of the foregoing), but a description of 
faith from a particular point of view given in the context (x. 34 
— 38). It is to be shown, in how far it is faith which gives that 
confidence described in ver. 34. Faith is therefore viewed here 
not as opposed to works, but as opposed to sight, and therefore so 
generally as to belong not only to the sinner who hopes for 
pardon for the sake of Christ, but to every one who rests more on 
the unseen and the future than on the seen and present, hence 
also to the Old Testament believers (chap. xi. 2 — ^xii. 1), hence 
also to Christ himself (chap. xii. 2 ss.). 

Now faith is a tnrooTaai^ ikiri^ofievav. On imoaTaat^ com- 
pare what is said at chap. iii. 14. Here it is, of course, to be 
taken in the sense of fiducia, firmly grounded confidence. All 
faith refers to the future, and has for its basis a present capa- 
bility and necessity of farther development. The perfect man 
has no longer need of faith (1 Cor. xiii. 8 ss.), nor does the 
Son of God as eternal, or, Christ as exalted, need faith. On 
the other hand, as he walked in lowliness on our account, and 
was partaker of the yet unglorified human nature, he needed faith 
in the glorious issue of his work, over which a heavy cloud then 
hung (comp. below on chap, xii.) ; and in like manner, the 
Christian needs faith, as, at present, he has nothing more of the 
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victory over sin and death than the unseen ground of itj namely, 
Christ ; everything else lies as yet in the future. 

As faith refers to the future, so also from its nature does it 
refer to the invisible, or more exactly : to good things^ which 
are not seen eKeyxo^ ov fiXeirofiitftov. "EXey^^o? does not, how- 
ever, (as Olshausen thinks) signify "persuasion,*' "the state 
of being persuaded," but "demonstration," "actual proof." 
Faith is, therefore, not merely a subjective persuasion that those 
possessions although imseen are yet present ; but it is an oc^ 
which itself gives the knowledge and proof of the existence of 
those things not seen. The fact of faith is itself the proof of the 
reality of its object. In faith the actual power of the thing 
believed is already manifest. Thus the author has had a reason 
for using in the first member, precisely the word uTroara^is^ 
" grounding," " state of being grounded." He will represent 
faith not as a theory but as a life-power^ which, inasmuch as it 
actually grasps at the future and unseen possessions, is thereby 
actually assured of them. (And so Thomas Aquinas is, although 
not exegetically, yet, substantially right when he explains eXTTifo- 
fj^evtov vTrocToci^ from this, that faith is " the subsistence of the 
things hoped for themselves, the beginning of their possession 
already entered upon." ^Ttroaracis does not signify " subsist- 
ence," but the idea of Thomas Aquinas is quite the correct one.) 
For that is just the nature and characteristic quality of faith, that 
it begins not with theories and arguments, but with acts. Credo 
ut intelligam. As the new-bom child does not first receive 
instruction on the necessity of breathing, and then resolve to 
breathe, but first breathes and then grows to the youth who 
learns to understand the process of breathing, so also must that 
which is bom of the spirit in us first inhale in deep inspirations 
the heavenly breath of life, ere it can grow up to full knowledge. 
And as the drawing of the breath is itself the surest proof of 
the existence of a life-bringing atmosphere which we breathe, 
so is the act of that faith which lays Iwld on the future and 
unseen possessions, and draws strength firom them, the most satis- 
factory proof of the fact that these possessions are more than 
mere fancies and chimeras. 
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SECTION FOURTH. 

(Chap. xi. 2 — xii. 3.) 

THIBD MOTIVE. THE HISTORICALLY DEMONSTRATED POWER 

OF FAITH. 

In Ver. 2 the theme of a new train of thought is connected by 
rfhp with the concluding ideas of the foregoing. ^Ev raurr) yhp 
ifiafyrvpi^Orjaap oitrpeo'^uTepov. MaprvpelaOai occurs in an abso- 
lute sense in Acts vi. 3 and other passages, in the signification 
" to have for oneself a good witness," " to stand in good repute." 
Almost all commentators would therefore, here also, take fiapTv- 
peurOcu absolutely, and iv ravry as indicating the groimd of it, 
either by making iv stand for Sia (" on account of their faith 
the ancients received a good report"), or by supposing it neces- 
sary to supply an oi/t€9 (" as being in the faith they received a 
good report"). The former supposition is inadmissible as being 
not consistent with the good Greek style of our author ; if, 
however, SvTe^ must be suppUed, it would be much better 
to take iv ravrp 8vt€^ as expressing the import of the /uipru- 
piov, " They are testified of as being in the feith" = " it is testified 
of them that they were in the faith." And the particulars which 
follow would correspond much more to this idea. For, in the 
examples, ver. 3, ss., nowhere are eulogies mentioned which had 
been made upon the ancients on account of their faith, but it is 
merely shown how it appears S^m their history, that in no 
other state of mind can they have found the requisite strength 
for their achievements, but in that described in ver. 1 (and in 
chap. X. 35 — ^xi. 1, enjoined on the readers). 

And thus the sentiment : ^^ in this state of mind jthe fathers 
also stood and acted " connects simply, by means of ydp^ with 
the exhortation x. 35 — xi. 1 as a further motive. 

There can also be no doubt as to what the examples ver. 3 
are properly meant to show. It certainly is not meant merely 
to repeat in concrete examples the affirmation made generally in 
in ver. 2 as auch^ as a mere affirmation. Still less can it be the 
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purpose of the author to prove some such proposition as that fidth 
has expressed itself differently at different times^ and thus to 
justify the general^chnxBcter of the definition in ver. 1. This is 
evident, already, because the first verse is neither a definition nor 
a superscription to the section (it rather, as we saw, forms the 
conclusion of the foregoing section). These examples are plainly 
intended to prove the thesis laid down in ver. 2, to demon- 
strate its truth. The author had said : Of the ancients also it is 
witnessed that they had the faith described in ver. 1. This is 
now proven, however, not directly, for the word nS'lttM ^> ^ *t® 
Old Testament, applied only in very rare cases to Old Testament 
persons. The author must therefore show, that the thing is true ; 
that, indirectly at least, the state of mind which distinguished 
the ancients is described to be such as is represented in ver. 1 
and denoted by the name irurn^y namely, a firm reliance on 
the Aiture and the unseen. And this the author fully demon- 
strates. 

In Ver. 3 he shows that all religion, as such, the worship of 
a living God, an invisible Creator, is in itself nothing else 
than]^a rising above the visible to the invisible. " By faith 
(not: by means of faith, not: in faith, but = by an act 
of that irlari<i that disposition of mind described in ver. 1) 
we perceive that the worlds were firamed by a word of God." 
In voovfiev there lies a kind of oxymoron; voTjai^ gene- 
rally forms the | antithesis to 7r«rrt9 ; wnci<; is perception 
obtained through the medium of vision. The idea therefore 
is, that that state of mind denoted by iriari^ (the demon- 
stration of the power of the unseen in the man) qualifies the 
man to perceive something which is properly not perceptible^ 
namely,^not perceptible by the senses ; that therefore a higher 
sensorium above the sensual sensorium is opened up in the man. 
— ^The worlds are created by God's word, " so that that which is 
seen (to jSXeirdfievov according to A. D. E. Copt., Clem. Al. &c.) 
was made of that which does not appear." Beza, Bengel, Schulz, 
Bohme, Winer, de Sacy, Martin, Osterwald, the Portroyalists, 
Bleek, Olshausen, &c. refer fir/ as respects the position of the 
words, to yeyovevcuy and render : " So that that which is seen was 
not (again) made of that which is visible." But if this were the 
idea which was meant to be expressed, then the author would 
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not have used the two words fiKeirofiepov and ^woiuvoj but 
must necessarily have used phhreadai both times, or ifnilpeo'dai 
both times, in order by the repetition of the same word to express 
what in German has to be expressed by ^^ wieder." Besides this, 
the sentiment in this negative would in general be unsuitable. 
That the visible cannot again have proceeded firom what is visible, 
would be no affirmation of faith but one of speculation, a philoso- 
pheme. — The translators of the Peschito and Vulgate, then 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, Oecumenius, Theophylact, Erasmus, 
Luther, Gerhard, Tholuck, and a great number of other commen- 
tators, have therefore more properly supposed a transposition {/li) 
ix for iK iltDj and with all the more reason as examples of 
analogous transpositions, precisely in the case of the preposition 
ixj are not wanting. (Especially comp. the example adduced by 
Tholuck firom Arist. Phys. (v. 1 : rriv ex fiif wroKeifiipov el^ vttO' 
KelfLBVov fUTa^oXiiv . . . ^ 7^/> /a^ i^ inroKeifiivov els fit) vrroiceU 
fiei/ov ovK SoTi /Aera/8o\9$.) It is wrong, however, (with Luther, 
J. Capellus, Calov, Bretschneider, &c.) to explain rit f£^ ifxuv6fi€va 
by rh ovk iirra, " nothing," and quite as wrong to understand by 
it cAootf (Limborch, &c.) The explanation of /a^ ^ati/o/tei/a which 
refers it to the ideas in God (in the Platonic sense) is hetereo- 
geneous, although an approximation to the truth. The expression 
must rather of necessity be explained J(with Tholuck) firom the 
antithesis laid down in ver. 1. Most will depend, however, on 
our keepingin view the distinction between /ai; and ovk. Ov denies 
the existence^ tiri tlie quality ; oi/says that a thing is not objectively, 
/A17 denies a thing as conceived or conceivable. Ovk 6v denotes 
that which does not exist, which is not ; /a^ 6v that whose exist- 
ence, in respect of its quality, is a nonexistence, a thing unreal. 
In short, ov before adjectives is generally rendered by " not," 
/AjJ before adjectives generally by " un-." Thus the ov ^SXeiro- 
lieva are things which are not at present seen ; /A17 ffkeirofieva 
would be things which, under no condition, and at no time, cotUd 
be seen. Ov ifxuvoficpa would be things which (at the time or 
in the circumstances spoken of in the context) do not came into 
appearance ; fitj ifnuvofiepa are things which, firom their nature, 
cannot come into appearance. By the plural /A17 ifnuvofieva can* 
not however, of course, be denoted blank nothing, and just as 
little can chaos be denoted, which is dark and confiised, indeed. 
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but by no means lying beyond the sphere of appearance. The fiii 
^ivofiepa must rather be qualitatively-invisible things or powers, 
to the vofjat.^ of which the man raises himself in faith, fipom look- 
ing upon that which is seen. If, too, we are not at Uberty to 
understand by this precisely the ideas in the Platonic sense, 
we are yet led by the expression ward of God to think of the 
invisible creative powers which form as it were the import of 
his word. 

In Ver. 4 — 7 follow examples taken from the time before Abra^ 
ham. — Through the disposition of mind denoted by 7r/<rTt9 Abel 
offered a better sacrifice than Cain. Cain offered fruits of the 
field, which in themselves were not adapted for sacrifice, for the 
atoning nVlV (comp. what is said on chap. ix. 19 ss.), and were 
also not so valuable as animals. Abel offered the firstlings and 
fattest beasts of his flock. He willingly gave up, therefore, a 
dear and valuable earthly possession for the invisible possession 
of the consciousness of reconciliation, and the manifestation of 
gratitude to God. He thus gave evidence that he had that state 
of mind which in ver. 1 was called /atiA. Therefore (Si 179 refers 
to iriart^y as also 81 ovtt}?, in respect of -the sense, must refer to 
trCarts!) it was testified to him that he was righteous ; for, inas- 
much as God was well pleased with his ofiering (fire fix)m heaven 
consumed it), he testified to Abel that he was justified. And 
therefore, also, does Abel still speak after his death. AaXeth 
praes. hist. referring to Gen. iv. 10 (" thy brother's blood cries to 
me from the ground") ; as appears evident also fi:om Heb. xii. 
24. Therefore did God take it upon himself to be the avenger 
of the murdered one, because he had died in faith, nay on 
account of his faith ; for Caih had envied him just on account 
of God's being well pleased with him. (The reading XaXetrat 
" he is still spoken of afler his death" is but ill-confirmed by 
external proo&, and yields a most unsuitable sense ; Cain is still 
spoken of too ! Already the passage chap. xii. 24 proves that 
XdKet must be the reading.) 

Ver. 5 — 6 is a kind of sorites. By faith Enoch was snatched 
away so that he did not see death (Gen. v. 24). Wherefore by 
faith t He waa taken away, because he led a life well-pleasing 
to God ; but God can be pleased only hj faith.- -Iix this form, 
however, the reasoning is still incomplete, because built upon a 
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very general axiom ; hence the author in the words Triarevaat 
yap Bei . . . oTi . . » mentions that in the case of Enoch also, it was 
thai faith which was spoken of, and in how far it was so. Precisely 
the faith that there is a God, and one who will reward those who 
seek after him, found place in Enoch, and could find place in 
him. Far £ix>m intending to ascribe to Enoch the New Testa^ 
mmt faith, the author defines the irtari^ here in its general 
form as it applied to the time of Enoch. Enoch lived in that 
time when the descendants of Cain were improving the earthly 
life by inventions (Gen. iv. 20 ss), but amid the pleasures of the 
earthly life entirely forgot God, and when, already, the Sethites 
also were infected with the prevalent corruption (Gen. vi. 1 ss). In 
that time Enoch led a godly life. He forgot not the invisible God 
amid the things and enjoyments that were seen ; he longed for 
that blessedness which God is ready to give to those who seek 
him. 

Ver. 7. niareL belongs, of course, again to the principal verb 
KareaKevaae, In how far the building of the ark was an act of 
faithj we are told in the apposition 'xjfyqfiarLaBeis. Noah saw as 
yet nothing of the flood, when he began to build the ark ; he 
acted with respect to a mere prophecy ; but God's word was to 
him more sure and certain than the supposition which had 
become habitual by sight — that the course of nature would con- 
tinue ever the same, — and more important to him than all the 
scorn and mockery of an unbelieving world. — EvXa^rjBek not 
= €vkafirf<; 761/0/^61/09 (compare Luke ii. 25 ; Acts ii. 5, viii. 2 ; 
Heb. V. 7, xii. 28) but = "in wise foresight" (namely, in 
that which sprung fix)m his obedience of faith.) Prudence is 
not named as the source but as the reward of his conduct. By 
his believing obedience he came to be at last the one who was 
truly prudent. A truth of great practical importance I He who, 
like a child, blindly follows the will of God regardless of all 
consequences, is the one who is truly prudent ; for he builds on 
the Eternal, and He will never allow his own to come to shame. 
He, on the contrary, who, in the fear of man and from a wish 
to please man, reckons when it will be profitable to follow the 
Lord, he who first anxiously weighs the consequences, will with 
his false wisdom assuredly come to shame. How many 
Christians would there be now who, by the building of an ark 
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(should God command this), would take upon themselves 
the contempt of the whole world? We would not seek 
them among those who already shrink with fear from the 
charge of "pietism." — By his faith "Noah judged the world.*' 
Noah by his fidth (i,e. by the building of the ark) saved 
himself, and thereby left the world to the destruction it 
deserved. 

Ver. 8 — 19. A series of examples follows*taken from the life- 
time of Abraham, If Abraham, at the call of God, left his home 
without even knowing whither God would lead him, he rested 
more on things promised of Gt)d than on things present, more on 
the invisible faithftdness and power of the Lord than on what was 
visible ; he showed, therefore, that he had that state of mind 
which the author in the foregoing section had required of his 
readers, and which, in respect of its main substance, he had 
called faith. — It was a demonstration of the same state of mind 
when Abraham, as well as Isaac and Jacob (ver. 9), went into 
the land which was promised to him as into a strange landy so 
that he had to dwell in tents (wander through it nomade-like), 
just where he found sufferance. He (as well as Isaac and Jacob) 
might have gone back, and dwelt in Mesopotamia as a settled 
home (as is shown at length ver. 15). From what other motive 
did the patriarchs prefer wandering in a strange land to dwelling 
in their native land, than that believing in the promise of God, 
they obeyed the command of God? Their eye was directed 
(ver. 10) not to the present and momentary, but to the ftiture 
and heavenly, to the blessing which God had promised to the 
seed of Abraham, and through him to man, to the promised 
restoration of the relation of God to man which sin had dis- 
turbed. This promised blessing our author now designates as 
" the city having settled foundations whose' builder and maker 
is God." The expression must, first of all, be explained from 
the antithesis to the tents in which Abraham lived. That which 
gave him strength to renounce a present and earthly home, and 
to pass his life in light unfixed tents, was the expectation of a 
ftiture settled city. Many erroneously explain this dty of tk^ 
heavenly blessedness which Abraham (for his own person) hoped 
to find after his death. This is altogether unhistorical ; Abraham 
expected after his death to be gathered to his fathers in SheoL 
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Grotius, Clericus, and others somewhat better refer the TroXt? 
to the (earthly) city of Jerusalem. This, doubtless, is the idea 
of ver. 10, that Abraham — on account of the ghry promised to 
his seed (for ^f eSe^cTO yap is epexegetical of lij^ hrar/yekla^^ ver. 
9), not, however, on account of the individual blessedness sub- 
jectively hoped for by him — ^underwent the inconveniences of a 
life-long pilgrimage. But Grotius and Clericus err, when they 
limit this objective promise to the earthly building of the 
earthly Jerusalem. Our author, even for the sake of his readers, 
who climg with a false tenacity just to the earthly Jerusalem, 
would certainly not have said that the earthly Jerusalem was 
that, on account of which Abraham renounced a settled dwell- 
ing-place. He rather denotes by that "settled^ city founded 
by God himself," which he places in opposition to Abraham's 
transitory tents, the entire and total impo^i; of the tJieocratical 
promise, and he does this, so as that in the form of the designation; 
he does not confine himself to the undeveloped intuition which 
Abraham had in his lifetime of the foture blessing and salvation 
(for Abraham had as yet, in general, heard nothing of a " city," 
of the earthly Jerusalem, as little as of the heavenly), but takes 
up at the same time the developement of the promise which 
followed from the time of Abraham to that of Christ. In David, 
the promise given to Abraham had found a fulfilment, prelimi-' 
narily and symbolically in the founding of the kingdom and 
that of its principal city in splendour ; but that David was not 
the true, last, and proper Messiah, that a second David must 
come, was known to the readers fi*om 2 Sam. vii, ; Ps. ii. ; Ps. 
ex., and finally, from the history of Jesus Christ himself. 
Abraham was not, of course, aware of the distinction between 
the first and second Anointed, the first and second Jerusalem — 
nor does the author mean at all to say that he was; but 
Abraham at all events looked for a future settled kingdom, for a 
state of things in which his posterity would no longer wander in 
tents fix>m place to place (Gen. xvii. 6 and 8), and on account of 
this hope, he bore the difficulties of a life-long state of pilgrimage. 
He looked therefore, in reality, for a settled city which God 
would found for his seed. TTie Christian knows that the future 
Jerusalem in the future kingdom of Christ when he has come 
again, will form the true, fiill and final frdfilment of this hope. 
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The words of ver. 10 are, however, not to be interpreted : " Abra- 
ham looked for the fiiture Jerusalem," but the words mean only : 
^^ Abraham looked for this, that Grod himself would found a 
settled city for his seed." 

Ver. 11 — 12. By faith Sarah received strength for the found- 
ing of a posterity : if she had not overcome that paroxysm of 
doubt of which we have an account in Gen. xviii. 22, (she was 
immediately ashamed of it, ver. 15), she would, of course, not 
have yielded herself to the act of generation. — ^Ver. 13 ss. It 
was also an act of faith when the patriarchs died, one after 
another, without having received the promise (iirarfycXia as below 
ver. 39 and chap. ix. 15, x. 36), and notwithstanding, clung to 
the promise, nay as it were^ already saw from afar and welcomed 
the promised blessing. This latter they did, inasmuch as they 
called themselves pilgrims (Gen. xlvii. 9, comp. Ps. xxxix. 13). 
This was an expression of their longing for a country, not in 
any way for the earthly country which lay behind them — 
Mesopotamia (ver. 15) ; for had such a longing taken possession 
of their hearts (fivrffwvcvciv to remember anything, here in a 
pregnant sense as at 2 Tim. ii. 8), they might at any moment 
have returned thither. That they did not do so, that in spite of 
the feeling that they were strangers they yet kept themselves from 
seeking again that earthly country, is to he explained simply 
from their believing obedience to the instructions of Gt)d, and 
their believing hope of the ftiture possession of Canaan promised 
by God. In ver. 16 this promised fiiture country is again 
called by the author a heavenly country, just as, at ver. 10, he 
brings the kind offuljilment known to the Christians at the same 
time into the prophetical hope. Here, too, he will obviate the 
false appUcation of the words on the part of his readers, that the 
earthly Canaan as such was the aim of the theocratical hope. 
That which the fathers hoped for their posterity was not the 
ordinary earthly possession of an earthly land or kingdom, but 
the setting up of the kingdom of God upon earthy which was 
to take place in Canaan. (Just as little as in ver. 10, however, 
is it in ver. 16 the individual blessedness after death that is spoken 
of.) 

Ver. 17 — 19. Abrahanis readiness to offer up Isaac is men- 
tioned along with the rest of the acts of faith taken from the life 
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of AbrAam. Abraham, who had received the promises when 
God tried him, offered up his only son, him in whose person the 
promisp rested (ver. 18, comp. Gen. xxi. 12). As Abraham cannot 
himself have given up hope in the promises, although he was ready 
to offer as a burnt-offering the son through whom, according to 
God's express declaration, they were to be fulfilled, nothing remains 
to account for this but the supposition which our author expresses, 
ver. 19 (and in like manner Paul, Rom. iv. 17), that God would 
call the dead back again to life. And, on account of this faith 
which held the infinite power of God to be surer than the power 
of death, and which, therefore, blindly surrendered itself to the 
incomprehensible leading of God, he received as a reward his 
son ahve iv irapafioXf}. These words kv irapafioX^ are particu- 
larly diflScult. Calvin, Castellio, Beza, Schlichting, Grotius, 
Limborch, Kuinoel, Bleek, &c., take irapafioKrj in the weU- 
known signification figure^ but then refer iv wapajSoX^ to oOevy 
and obtain the sense : " thence as it were, namely, as it were, ix 
veKp&Vy as it were fix)m the grave, he received him back.'* This 
explanation is the harshest. For, in the first place, if Trapa- 
ffoX'q signifies "figure," it cannot then signify "as it were;" 
" figuratively," and " as it were " or " not properly, in a certain 
way," are surely very different ideas. Secondly, it is very harsh 
to refer back oOev to ix vexpav instead of taking it as a causal 
particle " wherefore " (comp. Acts xxvi. 19), as the author 
assuredly intends to mention here, as at vers. 4, 7, 14, 16, the 
recompense which the believer obtained on account of his faith. 
Thirdly, however, it is besides impossible to refer kv irapa^oX^ 
to this oBev; the idea that Abraham received back Isaac "as 
it were from, the dead," no one would ever express thus : 
" whence he as it were received him;" the pregnant idea which 
is intended to be in o0€v must have been expressed^ at least 
by a KaX ivratidev, and the author must have said : koI hnav- 
0€Vj 0)9 hro^ ehrelvy iKOfiiaaro airrov, — Others, as Theodoret, 
Erasmus, Luther, Calov, Bohme, Olshausen, take irapaffoX'q 
likewise in the signification " figure," but in reality give it this 
signification and explain : " wherefore he received him back as 
a symbol (or in symbol.) This idea is much more suitable ; the 
author shows that that remamm^alive of Isaac, that deliverance 
firom the danger of death, was a symbol or lype of the resurrect 

T 
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tion of Christ the Ofih/ begotten of God, whom God gave up as a 
sacrifice for the world ; that resurrection through which the faith 
of Abraham, that God was able to raise from the deadj found its 
confirmation, and was crowned with its highest fulfilment. The 
only thing in this explanation at which we might stumble is, 
that, according to it, we should have expected rather et? irapon 
0o\rfv ; but the ^v also yields a good sense. In a figurative act 
Abraham received Isaac, that is, the act of the icofjJfyiv was a 
figure and type of a later andmore perfect act. The idea resid^ 
ing irom this. explanation harmonizes with the words Xoyuro- 
/A€i;o9 oriy &c., so admirably, and with such internal necessity, 
and at the same time the way is so prepared for it by the 
designation of Isaac as the only begotten^ that we hold this 
explanation to be decidedly the true one, and therefore have no 
need with a third class of commentators (Camerarius, Emesti, 
Tholuck, &c.) to take ev wapafioXfj =» irapafioKtofs or ^^ against 
expectation" (comp. Rom. iv. 18), trap ikirlhoy a signification 
which does not belong to the noun *n-apafio\rj, IlapafioXij does 
signify " bold venture," but the signification " ip bold venture" 
would not at all correspond to iKOfiuraro. 

Ver. 20 — 22. Several examples follow in which the patriarchs, 
by the act of blessing their sons and descendants, declared that 
they participated in the hope of the future fulfilment, or, by 
giving commandment that their bones should be carried along 
with their descendants firom Egypt to Canaan, proved that they 
expected with certainty the promised return (Gen. xv.) The 
first instance is that of Jacob, who blessed the sons of Joseph 
(Gen. xlviii. 15 ss.), by which he (ver. 21) distinctly expressed 
his hope of the return to Canaan. - With this are connected the 
somewhat enigmatic words Koi irpocre/cwrfa'av iirl to Sucpov t^ 
pd^hov avTov. We have here to inquire, first of all, why these 
words are cited along with the rest, and then whether the Sept. 
has here given the right translation. Assuredly the author did 
not cite these words along with the rest, merely because he went 
on mechanically with the quotation of the passage ; for the words 
in question do not occur at all in that passage Gren. xlviii. 15 ss., 
but are to be found in an earlier chapter (xlvii. 31.) The author, 
therefore, had certainly a definite object in view when he quoted 
these words. What then was this object 1 — ^In the Masoretic 
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text, the words run thus fTOpn B)tn-'?y '^Mltp'J ^ll^Wp^ " ^d 
Israel leant (back again) on the head of the bed (pillow), " and 
this reading is not only very old (Onkelos, Jonathan, Symmachus, 
Aquila, Peschito), but is also plainly the more natural. The 
LXX read rTOISH? ^^^ rendered just as our author cites. But 
it can hardly be supposed, that in the word wpoaeKvvTjaevy which • 
is peculiar to the LXX., there lay the idea which induced our 
author to cite the passage; he would hardly have cited the 
passage on account of the cu*cunistance that Jacob "prayed" 
(as if in his habit of praying there lay a special proof of 
that faith described in ver. 1). I rather think that he quoted 
the words in order to call to the minds of his readers, who were 
familiar with the Pentateuch, the context of the passage. In the 
context of that passage Gen. xlvii. it is recorded how Jacob gave 
orders to cany his bones to Canaan ; thus, then, these words 
lead quite naturally to the analogous command of Joseph men- 
tioned in ver. 22. 

In Ver. 23 — 31 follow examples of faith from the timeof Moses 
and Joshua. Ver. 23. The whole existence of Moses became 
possible through the faith of his parents, who laid the child in 
the basket of reeds, confident that the infant which appeared to 
them as atrrelov would be an object of care to the paternal eye 
of God which looks into the smallest things, and that God's 
power is superior to all, even the most evident, dangers, and is 
stronger than the frown of Pharoah. — Ver. 24 — 26. Moses 
himself had the choice, either to remain at the court as an 
Egyptian prince and to enjoy all the splendour of Egypt — ^but 
then he must renounce his faith which his mother as his nurse 
had implanted in his heart, and his connection with his people ;— 
or to remain true to the God of his fathers — but then he must 
bid farewell to the court, and share in the difficulties of his 
people. His God and his theocratical hope were dearer and 
more precious to him than all present earthly fortune. He^ 
preferred the <nrficaK0\r)(ek6ai to the " enjoyment of sin ;" the 
" reproach of the Messiah" was dearer to him than all the riches 
of Egypt. In the expression " reproach of Christ," the author 
again pats into the germ the developmemt known to the Christian. 

Moses had as yet received no revelation of the ^^ Anointed ;" he 

t2 
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knew only the theocratical promise in the simple form in which 
it was given to the patriarchs. But the New Testament believer 
knows, that that simple hope was destined to find its fnlfilment 
in the "Anointed of God." AxiA thus the reproach which 
Moses endored because it was a theocratical was also a Messianic 
reproach —such as has received (Matt. xvii. 1), and will yet 
farther receive, its honourable reward through the Messiah. 

Ver. 27 does not refer to Moses' wandering to Midian (Ex. ii. 
15), where he indeed " feared," but to the departure firom Egypt 
(Ex. xiv. 13.) That the two parts of which this departure 
consisted, namely, the Passover, and the passage through the 
Bed Sea, are afterwards specially mentioned, is no reason why 
the event as a whole might not also be mentioned first. The 
resolution, in general, to undertake the dangerous work of 
delivering Israel from Egypt, was a strong act of faith (comp. 
Ex..iii. 11 ss.) Moses had stedfastly before his eyes God, the 
invisible, just as if he saw him. Tov aoparov is here, according 
to the position of the words, the ohjed to iKaprifyriae* Kap^ 
repelv as transit. " to bear anything stedfastly, or to do anything 
stedfastly," hence generally in reference to any person or thing 
to conduct oneself stedfastly. It is a pregnant idea to be explained 
here thus : rbv aoparov rifi&v iKaprkp^a^. (So also substan- 
tially Olshausen. The construction adopted by Bleek, Tholuck, 
&c., is forced : iKapriprja-e yhp, a)9 tov aoparov op&v.) 

Ver. 28 is clear. Had the Israelites not believed that God 
would really slay the first bom,* or had they had no faith in the 
atoning power of the lambs, they would not have^marked their 
door posts with the blood of the Passover lambs. In like manner, 
it was plainly a manifestation of faith (ver. 29), when they ven- 
tured into the bed of the Ked Sea, between the masses of water 
standing wall-high on either side, which, physically considered, 
seemed every moment as if they must close in upon them, as 
they afterwards in reality did upon the Egyptians. Not less was 
it an act of that faith which holds the command of God to be 
surer than any appearance of sense, when the Israelites marched 

1 The simplest way of construing ver. 28 is : tva fifj 6 6\o6p€votv Biyo ra 
ir/Hor&roKa avrAv, Others make rh irpwv&TOKa dependent on SkoBprumv^ 
and avT^9 on BIyh^ in which, however, this avrvv would be by far too 
vague. 
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rotmd the walls of Jericho (ver. 30) with the blowing of trumpets 
instead of laying siege to it (Josh, vi.) And Rahab, too, was 
saved by her faith, she who trembled before the mighty God, — 
** who is a GoH both above in heaven, and beneath on the earth," 
— ^and saved the messengers of his people, and was therefore pre- 
served from the destruction of the city (in the power of this faith, 
however, also changed her conduct, comp. Matth. i. 5.) 

Ver. 32 — 34. The author, by means of the rhetorical formula 
of transition, now breaks off from adducing particular examples 
in detail, and passes to a summary enumeration of names (ver. 32) 
and actions (ver. 33 — 34). The opinion of Bengel and others, 
that the particular acts correspond to those particular names 
(so that Karryytavia-avro fiaaiKeia^ refers to Gideon, elprfaaavro 
tucatoirwqv to Barak, l^pd^av orofiaTa \ccvrwv to Samson) is 
fanciful, and, in reference to ver. 35, not capable of being carried 
out. 'The relation of ver. 32 to ver. 33 — 34 is rather to be 
understood thus : — The author, first of ally passes from the 
detailed description of particular examples of faith to a (con- 
secutive) enumeration of heroes of faith, then, however, as a 
longer continuation of the mere catalogue of names would have 
been dry, he breaks off from this also, and now (ver. 33 ss.) he 
groups together mere general classes of acts resulting from faith. 
Of coui'se, the particular examples of these genera may be pointed 
out in the Old Testament history, but not so as that only one 
example always corresponds to each genus. Thus, the subduing 
of kingdoms was an act of which there were frequent examples. 
Certainly Gideon, also, subdued the power of a kingdom, that of 
Midian, and he did so by that faith in which, trusting more to 
God's promise than to horses and chariots, he dismissed^ the 
greatest part of his i^'my (Jud. vi. 7). But Jonathan, too, when 
alone with his armoui*-bearer, he climbed up the rock Seneh, and 
drove the enemies' host to flight, in the strength of the faith 
that it is easy for the Lord to help by many or by few (1 Sam. 
xiv. 6 ss.), — and David, when in the power of faith he slew the 
^ant (1 Sam. xvii. 25^, — and Samson, and many others, might 
here be adduced as examples. Wrought righteousness in their 
official station : — ^this did all the judges, chiefly Samuel, in like 
manner the pious kings ; and, in their private relations, all the 
righteous persons of the Old Testament ; still the author must 
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have had the first especially in vie^. This administration of 
justice was also not possible without that state of mind which, 
apart from all regard to earthly advantage, has respect only to 
the will of Grod, nor is it possible yet, in our own day, without 
this " faith," hence, neither in the private nor the public adminis- 
tration of justice can a people be happy, if in the one case, as in 
the other, it be not administered by God-fearing persons. Ob- 
tained promises .-—chiefly of David was this true (2 Sam. vii.), 
then, of course, also of the entire series of the prophets briefly 
mentioned in ver. 32. {^EirarfyeXiai denotes here not, as at 
ver. 13 and 39, the promised thing, i.e., the fulfilment, but the 
prophecies themselves. The proof lies precisely in ver. 39). 
Stopped the mouths of lions : — Daniel did this (Dan. vi. 17, comp. 
ver. 23) ; less direct is the reference to Samson (Jud. xiv. 6) 
and David (2 Sam. xvii. 34 ss.) Quenched the violence ofjire : — 
this did the friends of Daniel (Dan. iii.) ; they, like Daniel 
himself, stedfastly maintained the profession of the invisible true 
God, and held his almighty power to be greater than the might 
of the Babylonian and Median kings (Dan. iii. 17 ; vi. 10 and 
20). Escaped the sword : — ^David did so (1 Sam. xviii. 11 ; xix. 
10, ss. &c.), Elias (1 Kings xix. 1 and 10), and Elisha (2 Kings 
vi. 14 ss. and 31 ss.), but only in the case of Elisha was ^the 
escape a positive act of faith, brought about by faith, hence the 
reference may be properly limited to him (namely, the incident 
recorded in 2 Kings vi. 14, ss. where he is represented as seeing 
the invisible hosts of God), Out of weakness were made strong : — 
such was Hezekiah (Is. xxxviii. 3 and 5), and that in conse- 
quence of a believing prayer. Others, with less ph)priety, refer 
this to Samson (Jud. 15 — 16), whose strength returned to him 
imconsciously, and without an act of faith on his part. Wax^ 
valiant infight^ — almost all the Judges were heroes in battle, then 
Jonathan, David, &c. EXlveiv irapefifioXit^ aXKorpitav (aciem 
inchnare) — ^the reference is, here, again, to Gideon and Jonathan* 
In Ver. 35 the author places over against each other two 
kinds of manifestations of faith — the faith of those wom^i (X 
Kings xvii. 17, ss.; 2 Kings iv. 17, ss.) whose sons were re- 
stored to bodily life by the prophets, and the still greater faith of 
the martyrs fof the time of the Maccabees), who sacrificed the 
bodily life in faith, and on account of faith, for the sake of the 
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future resurrection to the glorified life. Hence he does not merely 
say : " Not accepting deliverance that they might obtain a better 
deliverance f but, referring back to the first clause of the verse, 
he speaks <5f a better resurrection, — Tvfnravt^eiv comes from 
TVfiiravov^ which signifies originally a kettle-drum, 2 Mace, 
vi. 19 and 28, but occurs as the designation of an instrument 
of torture (probably in the form of a wheel), upon which the 
sufferers were stretched in order then to be beaten to death. 
They accepted not the diroXurpoyai^y namely, that deliverance 
which they might have bought at the price of denying their 
faith. At i^ avaardaetii^ in the beginning of the verse, ef is so 
to be explained as that dvdaTa€n<s denotes the act of rising again. 
They received them from the resurrection, i.€. as those who had 
just been raised up. 

Ver. 36 — 38. The writer returns in ver. 36 to the mention 
of less violent sufferings, in order, from these, to rise again 
in a new climax, ver. 37, to the greatest tortures. Then, at 
the end of 37 and in ver. 38, he sets over against the cruel 
dectih of some martyrs, the destitute life of others. Mockings^ 
and these of a public and most abusive kind, were endured in 
the Maccabaean persecutions (1 Mace. ix. 26 ; 2 Mace. vii. 7) ; 
scourgings in the same persecutions (2 Mace. \'i. 30, vii. 1) ; 
imprisonments in the same persecutions (1 Mace. xiii. 12), and 
also in the Old Testament (1 Kings xxii. 27 ; Jerem. xxxvii. 
38). — Death by stoning^ 2 Chron. xxiv. 20, ss., comp. Matth. 
xxiii. 35. The torture consisting in being bound between two 
boards and sawn alive in two, is said, according to a tradition 
common to Christians and Jews, consequently an old Jewish 
tradition, to have been undergone by the prophet Jeremiah 
under Manasseh. Now follows iireipdadfjaav* The cursive 
manuscript 17 places this word before hrpiadtfaav ; it is omitted 
altogether in the Peschito, Aethiop., Eusebins, and Theophylact ; 
but these inconsiderable deviations are easily to be accounted for 
by the internal difficulty which lies in the word. For it is difficult 
to see what this jejune and general expression, ^^ they were 
tempted," can have to do in this connexion,^ and as sure as some 
word must have originally stood in this place, so sure is it that 

I Olshausen thinks, that the temptation .to apostatize from the faith 
is represented as the acme of all the suffering that can befall the Chris- 
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this cannot have been the word. Of all the conjectures which 
have been made, that of Sykes is the best : ivvpla-Brjaav " they 
were burned" (comp. 2 Macd vi. 11, vii. 4, s. ; Dan. xi. 83). 
This, first of all, explains the early appearance of the reading iwei" 
pd<r0f)<Tav ; but it accounts also for the omission of the word in 
in the Peschito, Aethiop., &c. For one transcriber might easily 
put for €7rvpl<r0ff<Tap the synonymous word iirpiiaOrfaaVy which a 
second might confound with hrpurOfjaavy or might even read it 
so, and therefore omit it. — In sheepskins and goatskins^ suffering, 
want, affliction, and every kind of evil, lived such men as Elijah 
(1 Kings xix. 13 and 19 ; 2 Kings i. 8, ii. 8, ss.), and other 
prophets (Zech. xiii. 4). — "Men, of whom the world was not 
worthy, wandered about in deserts and in caves" (comp. 1 Brings 
xviii. 4 and 13, xix. 8 and 13 ; 1 Mace. ii. 28, ss ; 2 Mace. v. 
27, vi. 11). Two ideas are indicated in these words; on the 
one hand the greatness of the world's guilt, in rejecting men of 
whom they had reason to be proud ; on the other, the heavenly 
consolation, that this World is also in reality unworthy of such 
souls. Let not any one who has to suffer for his faith forget this 
consolation, when his displeasure arises at that guilt, and his 
suffering appears to him as a wicked injustice on the part of the 
world; let him bear in mind what honour those are counted 
worthy to receive from the Lordy who, on the Lord's account, 
are reckoned unworthy by the world. 

Ver. 39, 40. And yet all these (those adduced in ver. 4 — 38) 
had not (aor. for the pluperf.) obtained the promise (iTra/fyeXiaj 
as at ix. 15, x. 36, xi. 13), and nevertheless, were so strong in 
faith. To the Christian readers who had already received so 
much, and for whom, therefore, the hope in reference to the 
future was so much easier, what a humbling motive was pre- 
sented in this strength of faith shown by the Old Testament 
saints, who had to walk almost entirely in the dark, and had to 
look for almost everything firom the future 1 — MaprvpfjOhrre^ SiiL 
Try: irlaretat; — this expression has in itself (8ta), and, according to 
the context, a different sense of course from ver. 2. In ver. 2 it was 
said by way o{ intimation : Already it was testified to the ancients 
that they were believers. Here, mention is made retrospectively 

tian. But then mipda&riew ought to form the conclusion, and stand at 
the end of ver. 38. 
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of *^all those who through the faith (which they displayed) have 
gained a testimony (to their praise)." — In ver. 40 the reverse 
side of the motive is presented. Do those Old Testament 
believers present an example fitted to shame the Christian 
readers, inasmuch as faith was made so difficult to them and 
yet they believed, and does there already lie in this humbling 
example a motive for the readers to strive after that strength of 
faith, — so does a further motive lie in this, that the Christians 
have before them a glory so much the greater. In order, how- 
ever, rightly to undei^stand these words of the 40th verse : — 
'^ that God in regard to us has provided something better in 
order that they should not be made perfect without us," — ^we 
must keep in view the doctrine of the Holy Scripture on the state 
after death (which in the evangelical system of doctrine has not 
been fully developed). The Scripture does not teach, that in 
the case of all men the last and final decision takes place imme- 
diately after death, but very plainly teaches the contrary. The 
consequence and punishment of sin is, according to the Holy 
Scripture, not eternal condemnation (this is mentioned for the 
first time in Is. Ixvi. 24, and as the punishment of an obstinate 
rejection of the Messianic salvation, consequently of positive 
unbelief, and, in perfect consistency with this, the New Testa- 
ment teaches that the punishment of the eternal second death 
stands connected with the positive rejection of the known and 
offered salvation, or the falling away from the salvation which 
had once been accepted. Comp. our remarks on chap. vi. 4 ss., 
and on chap. x. 27). The punishment of sin simply considered 
is death, t>., the separation of the man from God, and of nature 
from the man, and the body from the soul (which unhappy 
separation toauld indeed last for ever, and would increase, if no 
redemption had be^n offered ; now, however, it lasts for ever 
only in the case of those who despise this offered salvation). 
The punishment of sin simply considered is that the soul goes 
into Sheol, into the kingdom of the dead, and thither go and 
have gone all who are bom only of woinan^ who are only descend- 
ants of the first Adam, consequently all heathens who had not 
opportunity to hear of the salvation, and, in like manner, all 
hraeUtes wlto lived before Christ (with the exception of Enoch and 
Elijah). It is not thereby denied, that, in this Sheol, there may 
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be a difference between the state of the penitent and pious whp 
longed for the salvation, and that of the bold and hardened sinner, 
David hopes^ that even in the valley of the shadow* of death, God 
will still be with him and comfort him (Ps. x^ii. 4), and the 
second David has evidently taught us in the parable of the rich 
man and Lazarus, that there is a gulf fixed between those who 
suffer torment and those who are comforted with Abraham (Luke 
xvi. 25, 26), and, accordingly, when he himself was about to enter 
into Sheol, he promised to the penitent thief that to-day he would 
be with him " in paradise." The entrance into the heavenly holy 
of holies, on the other hand (Heb. x. 19 s. &c.), i.e., into the 
sphere of ghrificatiofi and of glorified nature, was first opened up 
by Christ's going before as the first-fruits through his resurrection 
and ascension, and opened for those who are, not men together 
with Christ, side by side with him, but, members of ^^ the one 
who is in heaven" (John iii. 13) — not the posterity of the first 
Adam, but, by regeneration, sons of the second Adam. This 
the Old Testament believers were noU They had the subjective 
longing for the promised salvation, and subjective faith in it ; 
but the real objective regeneration, the germ of new life, proceed- 
ing from the exalted Christ, which is implanted in us by baptism, 
and is nourished in the holy sacrament of the supper — this they 
had not ; and we must be on our guard against losing sight of 
the distinction which the Holy Scripture makes in this respect 
between the old and new covenant. First with us were they to 
be made perfect, and were they made perfect. Christ came to 
them to set open for them the gates of the place of the dead 
(Rev. i. 18), and to lead them forth along with him (Matth. 
xxvii. 53 ; comp. John viii. 56). From that time the souls of 
all who die as living members of Christ go to him in heaven 
(Phil. i. 23 ; John xiv. 20), in order, at his second coming, to 
be united again to their bodies (Rev. xx. 4), and then to reign 
with Christ in glorified body over the rest of mankind, finally, 
however, to take not a passive j(John v. 24), but an active part 
(1 Cor. vi. 3), in the judgment of the world. Those who are 
then still in Sheol are, in like manner, awaked at the judgment, 
and judged " according to their works," according to the rule 
laid down in Rom. ii. G — 8 ; Matth. xxv. 31 ss., t.«., those who 
by patient continuance in well-doing have striven aAer an 
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imperishable existence wiU now be. made acquainted with the 
salvation in Christ (for in their case, too^ the words will hold 
good that there is salvation in no other than in Christ), and will 
become whole through the leaves of the tree of life (Rev. xxii. 2), 
the others, however, will fall into everlasting perdition. — It is 
time, indeed, that this biblical doctrine of the state after death 
were again preached to congregationa ; for the common hard and 
truly unscriptural doctrine which knows nothing further after 
death than, happiness or condemnation, is in its practical effects 
equally mischievous with the lloman Catholic doctrine of Pur- 
gatory, in which a trace of the doctrine of Sheol, but only a 
caricatured trace of it, is contained. 

Chap. xii. 1 — 3. An exhortation is here drawn from all that 
has been said in chap. xi. Tovyapovv occurs seldom in the New 
Testamenf, as it expr^es a fine emphasis more proper to classic 
Greek. Toiydp serves, like the German " doch," to strengthen 
the 001/. The New Testament authors, in the simplicity of their 
style, generally use instead of this a mere ipa or oiv or Bio. — 
Kal iqfjL€i<; are the members of the neto covenant in opposition to 
the members of the old covenant, mentioned in the 11th chapter. 
'Hft€i9 has for its apposition the words roaoinov expvres irepucei^ 
fiivov fifuv vi<^ fjLapTvpa>v; p€<f>o<: is used also by profane writers 
as the poetic-figurative designation of a crowd. — The exhortation 
itself: let t^ run with patience j &c., is expressed in a figure 
taken fix)m those prize contests which, being of Gentile origin, 
were transplanted among the Jews also by the Herodians, and 
which must have made a strong impression on the imagination 
of that people, as Paul too makes fi:^quent use of them as com- 
parisons. 

In order, however, to be able to come off well in the race, one 
must lay aside 6yKov Trdin-a, " everything that encumbers." It 
is insipid to explain this figure of corpulence^ which indeed cannot 
be laid aside. Equally unsuitable is the interpretation by ^^ bal- 
last ;" it is not indeed a race of ships, but a prize race of men 
that is here spoken of I The expression rather refers to the prac- 
tice among racers of laying aside whatever they had with them or 
on them that was heavy, or might be a hindrance, even their 
very garments, in order to be able to run without impediment. 
If, however, it be asked what is meant by this figurative expres- 
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sion^ the author cannot have understood by the SyKo^ sin, as he 
immediately afterwards names this as a special and principal kind 
of SjKo^, Hindrances in the struggle of faith and a public pro- 
fession with the fear of persecution lie not merely in sin, but may 
also lie in things which are themselves indifferent and allowed. 
Intercourse and friendship with old Jewish acquaintances, the 
rdations formed by trade and merchandise, might be hindrances 
of this kind for the readers, and, in such a case, it was right and 
is still right to break entirely away from such relations, and to 
get rid of the fetters which they impose as soon as they threaten 
to become a snare, even though in themselves they should be 
innocent. We, too, have many and various customs of life which 
in themselves are quite innocent, but which through habit may 
become bonds that threaten to fasten themselves round the heart. 
It is required of us also that we be watchful and keep ourselves 
unencumbered, in order that in the event of the profession of our 
faith becoming again a thing for which we must pay dear, we 
may not feel fettered by trifles, but may be able freely to sacri- 
fice all for our Lord. 

Siriy however, is by all means the greatest hindrance in that 
contest. Every bosom sin which we cherish is a handle by which 
the tempter can lay hold on us, a price for which we are sale- 
able. Hence our author gives to sin the predicate etnreploTaTo^y 
" encircling us, wrapping us round." (The readings of two 
codices : awepurraTOP and einrepicTrcurrov are in a critical point 
of view of no significance.) The word is a airaJ^ XeyofievoVy 
and has been variously explained. Some derived.it from Trepiicr- 
Tfj/Mi in the signification " to draw from a purpose," and rendered : 
** the sin from which one can be easily converted," a sense which 
is here altogether unsuitable. Others, as Chrysostom, derived it 
from 7r€ptltm]fn in the signification " to encircle," but as an adj. 
verb, with passive sense, and rendered : ^* the sin which can easily 
be encircled," which is just as unsuitable. Kuster, Bohme, and 
others appealed to the signification of airepiararo^y " destitute of 
spectators," and rendered : the sin which has many spectators and 
admirers. It would thus be represented as a false ornament on 
the racer, which attracted the admiration of the spectators, but 
was an encumbrance to himself in the race. But this, too, 
would be an artificial and fiir-fetched idea. Still more artificially 
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does Wetstein, following the same etymology, render evTrepl'^ 
araro^ by " seen of many" = " whicli does not remain hid, but 
comes at length to light*" The only two suitable explanations are 
— ^that of Salmasius ana Kypke, who take it as denom. from irepl' 
aTa<rfr9, " complication," and render " most complicated," and the 
still simpler one of Oecumenius, Theodoret, Erasmus, Vatable, 
Castellio, Tholuck, Bleek, &c., who derive it from the middle 
irepiurraaOaiy " to surround," as adj. verb, with active (middle) 
sense, and render by insidiosus, '* subtly encircling us." 

Ver. 2. In that prize race we are to " look to Jesus, the leader 
and perfecter of the faith." ^A<f>opavy like airoP\eir€iVj denotes the 
looking away from the nearest object upon which we unconsciously 
look, to an object upon which the eye is consciously fastened. 
Jesus is mentioned here as that object, and he is here further 
called 6 apyrffo^ koX T€X€t6>T^9 r^ iriarew^. ^Apyrffo^ signifies 
not " beginner," does not therefore form an antithesis to TcXcton 
TY79 (as if it were intended to designate Jesus as the begin- 
ning and end of faith.) He who does not, as an expositor, 
practice that a<f>op^v in a wrong way, who does not falsely look 
away from what lies nearest, the simple sense of the words, and 
seek in the distance what lies quite at hand, will have little 
difficulty in finding out the signification of apyrf^o^ kcu r^Keiw 
Tq^n A long series of " witnesses" had been adduced in chap, 
xi., beginning with Abel. The author and his readers along with 
him look back into the past, and see, at the extremity furthest 
back, Abel with his faith in the fiiture and invisible as yet quite 
undeveloped. This faith becomes ever clearer and more definite 
in Abraham, Moses, and the subsequent individuals in the series ; 
but the foremost in the line is Jesus, the leader who stands at the 
liead, and in whom that faith appears in ftdl and perfected glory. 
In that he renounced all the glory which he might have had if 
he had been disobedient to his Father and had followed the 
seducer, and chose rather the shame of the cross — ^gave up the 
peace and joy of life, gave up his little band of disciples to the 
danger of being scattered and led astray — and, seeing before him 
the apparent destruction of his person and cause, still remained 
f^thftd to the wonderftd will of the Father, followed his leading 
in the dark, and stedfastly maintained, in spite of hell, the sure 
expectation of faith that the Father would raise him upy and 
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through death destroy death — ^in all thiS| he has displayed the 
perfected faith^ and leads in royal majesty the line of those 
witnesses.'' That which is required in ^tiap. xi. 1, Christ has 
perfectly fulfilled. Nay, he not merely had but was the sub- 
stance of things hoped for ! 

Instead, however, of understanding this idea of the irurn^ 
in the general way in which it is spoken of in the context of 
this section, a number of commentators have known no other 
meaning to give to irUm<; thaii that dogmatically defined idea 
of '^ faith in justification through Christ,'' an idea which has its 
place in the epistle to the Komans, but not here. They mider- 
stand by it, therefore, that special form and manifestation which 
the general state of mind denoted by irlan^ takes in the penitent 
sinneTy in relation to his Saviour. According to this explanation 
it must appear incomprehensible how faith can be ascribed to 
Christ the Saviour himself, as he neither required, nor was in 
a condition, to believe in the forgiveness of sins for Christ's 
sake. In order now to escape this absurdity, some (as Schleus- 
ner, Knapp, Kuinoel) explained, that Christ is the " beginner^' of 
faith, because, by his redemption-work^ he has made faith pos- 
sible for us and for him; others (as Chrysostom) that he is 
called apx>no<:y because he himself, by his spirit, works the 
beginnings of faith in us. In a similar way it was attempted 
to explain reXeuori)^. (Schulz, Tholuck, and Bleek, who take 
^PXTXP^ = exemplar (for us) approximate to the true explar- 
nation ; Olshauscn, too, who indeed allows that Christ receives 
those predicates in reference to his own faith, but renders 
apxvyo^ by " beginner," and, instead of referring both to the 
series of witnesses^ rather finds in them a reference to this, — 
that it was necessary even for Christ himself, to struggle on firom 
the beginnings of faith to its completion.) 

The relative sentence &9 ami rfj^y &c. serves most fiilly to 
confirm the explanation we have given ef apxvyo^ f^ol reKEttanff. 
As in the case of all those individual examples of faith in chap, 
xi. 4 — ^31, there was always specified some visible possession whidi 
they renounced, or some earthly privation and affliction which 
they endured, but, on the other hand, a future reward which 
they saw before them — so also was it with Christ. He has 
endu^ the cross, and counted small and light the shame of this 
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kind of death ; for this, however, he has sat down on the right 
hand of God. In him the deepest ignominy was united with the 
highest absolute exaltation. — The only question here is, how the 
words avrl rfj^ irpoKeifievrj^ X^P^^ ^^^ ^ ^ explained. Either 
(with the Pesehito, Luther, Calvin, Calov, &c.) avrl is taken in 
the sense of " instead of," and by x^P^ is understood the earthly 
joy which Christ renounced, or (with Itala, Aeth., Beza, Bengel, 
Hunnius, Grotius, and the most of recent commentators) avrl is 
taken in the sense of " for the sake of, for," and by x^P^ ^^ under- 
stood the heavenly joy for the gaining of which he endured the 
cross. But as x^P^ ^^ ^^^ attribute irpoK^i^iivq^ and this is the 
usual term for designating that which was "set before" the' 
runners in a race (and such are spoken of in ver. 1 — 3), Le. the 
prize set up at the goal, the second explanation is on this ground 
to be preferred. 

In ver. 3 ^dp^ because standing beside an imperative, is not 
argumentative, but explicative : another side of that in which 
the looking to Jesus consists is here described. Ver. 3 indeed 
contains also an argument, namely, the idea which forms the 
connecting link between vers. 1 and 2. "Let us run with 
patience — while we look to Jesus the leader of the witnesses of 
faith (in what respects he is so we are told in the relative 
sentence who for the joy^ ^c.) — ^remember, namely, that he had to 
endure so great a contradiction." This third idea serves to show 
plainly, in how far the looking to Jesus is necessary and beneficial 
for them in their oum race. This was not as yet shown in ver. 2 ; 
in ver. 2 Jesus was only compared with the witnesses^ chap, xi., 
and the fact that he endured the cross and has sat doum on the 
right hand of God was stated only objectively, to demonstrate 
that Jesus has had the most perfect faith. On the other 
hand, it is now shown in ver. 3, how the looking to this faith 
(of the great leader of those witnesses, chap, xi.) stimulates 
us also to a like faith. The expression who endured such contra^ 
diction is no longer purely objective, but involves an implicit 
comparison of that which Christ had to suffer, with what the 
readers had to suffer. These (according to ver. 4, compared witb 
chap. T. 83 88.) had not yet been persecuted unto blood. They 
had at most endured nothing further than eontradietum ; thej 
had been denied the right of fellowship with the Israelitish 
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theocracj and of worshipping in the temple : they had been in 
various ways spoiled of their goods and insulted. By means of 
a litotes, the author now exhorts them to remember that Jesus 
who has endured such contradiction (as was described in ver. 2), 
a severer contradiction, therefore, than they have endured. The 
train of thought therefore is this : Run with stediast patience. 
To the end of the course you must look to Jesus, who, in his 
death on the cross, has proved himself to be the absolute cham- 
pion of faithi And if you are required to look to him, then you 
are required to consider that man who has endured such a contra- 
diction— rtruly a greater and severer than you have been called 
to endure. Of this looking to Jesus and considering him, the 
consequence (and therewith also it aim) will be, that the readers 
do not become wearied through the flagging of their spirits. As 
fcdfiveiv is generally used absolutely, ra2<: '^i^otv vfi&v will 
therefore be dependent, not on Kafirjre^ but on eKkuofievoi. 
Kd^veiv and ixXveaOatj however, form no tautology. Kd^veiv 
denotes the state of being passively wearied and unable to do 
anything more as the effect of the ixXveadai ; ixXveadai denotes 
the being relaxed and careless as a culpable act and cause of the 
KOfipeiv, ^ExXveaOai is not passive but middle. 



SECTION FIFTH. 

(Chap. xii. 4 — 17.) 

FOURTH MOTIVE. THE BLESSING OF CHASTISEMENT. 

Affliction and persecution have a twofold character ; on the one 
hand, they may be regarded as trials of faithy as trials showing 
how much of the new man there is in the Christian, and how 
strong that new man is, on the other hand, however, they are also 
chastisements and means of purification, which serve entirely to 
destroy the old fnan — the latter, indeed, only when the trial of 
iaith is overcome, when there is an invigorated new man already 
present, who, by bearing those trials, acquires new strength and 
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gains thereby new conquests over the old Adam. From this 
point of yiewy the author regards the threatening persecufions in 
this fifth section. He shows that that suffering has, at the same 
time, the quality of a means of purification and discipline, but 
shows also that it only then becomes a '7ra(8€^ when the Christian 
bears it in faith (ver. 4—11). He then (in ver. 12 — 17) repeats 
the old exhortations (chap. x. 19 — 25, comp. chap. xii. 1 — 3), so, 
however, as that he gives prominence to certain special points. 

Ver. 4 forms the transition. The words irpo^ rifp afiapriav 
are dependent on avrarftovi^ofievoiy not on avTi/eaTiaTrjT€f as the 
latter is already determined by the accompanying expression fJkixpt^ 
ai/uiTo^j while the former would otherwise stand quite alone, and 
be an aimless repetition of the idea already implied in dvri" 
KarkoTrfre. We have, therefore, to render thus : You have not 
yet in the struggle with sin resisted even to blood. — First of all, 
the question presents itself what is meant here by nn, whether 
the sin of the readers whidi was spoken of in ver. 1 — ^in which 
case, the author in ver. 4 imputes it as 2ifauU to the readers that 
they were remiss in the internal struggle for sanctification, and 
the expression unto blood must be xmAsxsioodi figuratively =^ ^' you 
have not yet striven to the uttermost against your sins." Or, 
whether the objective power of sin is here meant, — sin as the 
enmity of the world against the gospel and its professors, — conse- 
quently, the contradiction of sinners mentioned in ver. 3 — ^in 
which case ver. 4 contains a simple statement ofthefact^ and the 
expression unto blood can be taken in the proper sense es ^^ you 
have not yet needed to resist unto blood in the contest with 
sinners." The words do not determine which of these interpre- 
' tations is the right one. The former would certainly also be 
suitable to the contest. The author woidd, in this case, set over 
against the exhortation^ given in ver. 1, to cast away all sin from 
them, the statement by way of a reproof that the readers had as 
yet not rightly done this. But then, we should have expected a 
somewhat more detailed and pointed statement of what sins they 
were, to which especially they as yet gave place. Instead of this, 
the fiiult which he imputes to them in ver. 5, is not one having refer- 
ence to particular sins (as the hindrances in the struggle connected 
with their profession), but only to their indolence in this struggle 
itself (consequently, to the effect of these hindrances), namely, 
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the fault that they did not consider the persecutions as a bles- 
sing and a benefit. Moreover, in ver. 1 the laying aside of sin 
did not form the kernel of the exhortation — ^this lies in the words 
run with patience. On these grounds it appears to me more pro* 
bable, that the second explanation of ver. 4 is^ the right one. 
'^ You hare not yet needed to resist unto blood in the stru^le 
against the power of sin, and (already) you have forgotten, " &c. 
This, at all events, is a less violent transition. That the author 
says here against sin^ and not as in ver. 3, against sinners^ may be 
simply explfuned by this, that men collectively might as ^^ sinners" 
(the class sinners) be placed in opposition to Christy while, vice 
versctj the^ enemies of Christianity could not be placed as ^^ siu- 
ners " in opposition to the readers of the epbtle to the Hebrews, 
who were themselves sinners (a/jLaprtoKoC). 

In Ver. 5 — 6 the author complains that his readers, although 
as yet by no means persecuted unto blood (comp. chap. x. 33 ss.), 
nevertheless already shrunk back with fear from every suffering, 
and must therefore have forgotten the truth (expressed in Prov. 
iii. 11 — 12) that to endure suffering and persecution is not incon- 
sistent with standing in the relation of a child of God, and is no 
token of the want of fatherly love on the part of God, but oh 
the contrary, is a proof of his fatherly love. (The trifling devia- 
tions of the LXX. firom the original text make no substantial 
alteration in the sense.) 

In Ver. 7 — 8 the author now expresses, first of all, the impor- 
tant truth, that one must bear the suffering in order that it may 
bring blessing, and have the quality of being a means of instruc- 
tion. Ek waiSelav vfrofUvere. Only when it is borne in a Chris- 
tian spirit as coming firom the hand of God, does it produce the 
effect for which it is intended, t.^., the destruction of the old 
man. ** Be patient in order to your instruction.*' 

Aiisunderstanding this fine sentiment, many commentators 
have, however, rejected the genuine and fully authenticated 
reading c/?, found in the three uncial manuscripts A, D, E, 
which are generally collated for the Epistle to the Hebrews, in 
thirty other codd., in the Peschito, Vulgate, the Latin versions 
of the codd. D, E, the Kopt., Sahid., Aethiop., Armen, &c., and 
have preferred to it the entirely unauthenticated reading of some 
versions e^ which, it is held, yields a better sense. It gives a 
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inoi'e jejune and easier sense, and this accounts for its origin. 
A really apposite sense, however, it does not give. For what 
sort of sense is this : " If ye patiently bear your discipline (or 
chastisement), then God deals with you as sons ?" Surely God 
already deals with them as sons in sending suffering, and not first 
when the man patiently hears the suffering ; hence Grotius, 
Limborch, Kuinoel, Bieek, &c., have in reality felt necessitated 
to give vTTOfiepeiv here the weakened signification ^^ to have to 
suffer " (^^ if ye have chastisement to suffer,'' &^')j but this is 
contradicted by the context, in which virofUueiv and imoiiovri is 
everywhere quite properly used as terminus teehnicus for the 
idea of patiencfe in suffering. 

And what positive reasons can be adduced against the autho- 
rized reading ekf Bleek asserts that discipline is not the end 
of patience, but the object of it. He confounds here, however, 
the idea of the waiBela with that of the TretpaafAO^ or the 6Kb^i<;. 
Suffering certainly becomes then, and only then, a means of 
instruction and sanctification^ when the Christian receives it with 
patience, and submits to it without resistance. This is precisely 
what the author intends to say. The fiict 'that suffering may 
become ira^Beia to them, he mentions as a new motive which 
should stimulate the readers to exercise inrofMivij. — ^It is said, 
further, that if the words ek ircuSelav vnofiivere are taken as an 
independent clause, there arises, between' this and the following 
clause, an asyndeton so harsh as to be inconsistent with the usual 
style of our author. But what is there to necessitate our taking 
w9 here as an adverb, and referring it to the noun vu>k f We 
take cb9 as a conjunction either in the sense of ** as " (as at Luke 
iii. 23 ; Bom. i. 9 ; Heb. iii. 11) — ** endure patiendy in order to 
discipline, as God then treats you as sons '' — or, better still, in 
the sense of time, ^^ when," ^^ so long as " (as at Luke iv. 25 ; 
Gal. vi. 10) — " endure patiently in order to discipline, when 
God treats you as sons.*' 

The latter idea needs now an explanation, and this is given in 
the words rk 7^ . ... teal ovx v!o(. ^^ Every son needs discip- 
line ; he who enjoys no discipline is no genuine son." — Tloly as 
at chap. ii. 10, is here used of Christians instead of the common 
expression rittvcL. Comp. what is said in chap. i. 5. 

Ver. 9—10. The author now proceeds to consider the subject 
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firom a new point of view. We must be patient under the 
divine discipline, and let it become indeed discipline to us, all 
the more that tliis discipline is for our highest good, and to 
train us for heaven. — Elra cannot be connected with the ques- 
tion TToXX^ /LiaXXoi/ v7roTarYij<r6fi€0ay so as to make el'xpiuv koX 
iverpeirofieOa a parenthesis ; this is inadmissible partly, on ac- 
count of the harshness of the construction, partly, because elra 
only occurs in questions of wonder or irony. Elra must rather 
be taken in the signification " further," and referred to eixoftev. 
Further, we had our fleshly fathers as instructors and obeyed 
them ; ought we not now rather to be in subjection to the Father 
of Spirits, and (thereby), live. In the expression koI ^ijaofiev the 
writer tliooght in Hebrew. Sdp^ does not here, any more than 
elsewhere, denote the body (hence Oreatianism appeals unjustly 
to this passage in support of the doctrine that the body alone 
is begotten by the parents, while the soul is created by God) ; 
but <rdp( denotes there, as always, the natural life produced by 
creature powers, in opposition to the life which is produced by the 
saving gracious act of God in regeneration. By the natural genera- 
tion we become avOporrrol aaptcueoi ; it is God who, by his Holy 
Spirit, causes our '^vx^i to be developed into sanctified iri^ev- 
pMTa. (Comp. on- chap. iv. 12.) True evjsri/ soul, even that of 
the ungodly, developes itself into a spirit, inasmuch as it unfolds 
itself to a personality with a fixed character and being ; but as, 
in our passage, it is not ungodly persons, but Christians that 
are spoken of, whose '^jru)(ai have, through the influence of 
God, developed themselves into Trvevtuna^ the author can here, 
with perfect propriety, name God as the father of the '/rvei^ 
fjLara. At all events, the expression irarifp r&v irvev^ioTtov here 
is to be explained firom the antithesis oi trarkpe^ rvf^ aapico^j 
and is therefore not to be explained firom the Old Testament 
expression nfen~V3'? IT^rTlin "^n'^M (Num. xvi. 22) (Bleek), 
with which it has nothing at all to do. (In that expression the 
principal idea "Father" is wanting, arid ninv^> ^ ^^^ addi- 
tional words '^'\JJ2 h^h show, stands in a much wider sense, and 
does not as here form an antithesis to ^}ffl') It is, in like 
manner, a mistake to give to irarrip (with Bretschneider, Kuinoel) 
the signification " preserver," by which the parallel with iraripe^ 
T^ aapKo^ would be entirely destroyed. 
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In ver. 10 follows the idea which forms, as it were, the minor 
proposition between the major elxofievy &c., and the conclnsion 
woatp fjbSXKovy &Cy a peculiarity which we have already often had 
occasion to remark in the Epistle to the Hebrews (for example 
chap. vii. 15 ss., ix« 15 — 23, <&c.) The via cancltmanis in the 
inference ver. 9, drawn a ndfwri ad majusj lies in these two 
ideas, first, that earthly parents too often educate their children 
according to their blind judgment — ^without wisdom, from blind 
partiality, to gratify their vanity, for the sake of their gains — 
while God, who is love, has in view only the real profit of his 
children ; and secondly, that the earthly fleshly fathers (of 
sanctified Christian &thers nothing is here said) bring up their 
children only for a period which is spon to pass away, ue. for 
this earthly life, and the earthly calling, while God educates 
his children for the eternal life, for ^^ participation in his own 
holiness." 

Ver. 11 is a precious verse to which properly experience alone 
can furnish the true commentary. AH discipline seems, during 
the time of its coiitinance, to be an object not of joy but of grief; 
afterwards, however, it yields a peaceable fruit to those who are 
exercised thereby, a fruit of righteousness. The gen. hucaioavvri^ 
does not depend directly on xafmov eipriv^Kov (^^ peaceable fruit 
of righteousness"), but another tcapwov is to be supplied after 
d'TToStiSoxTt as apposition to the first Kopnrov. Thus the idea 
^' fruit of righteousness" is epexegetical of the idea ^^ peaceable 
fruit." ElpTfviKo^j however, is not to be explained from the 
Hebrew usage of Q'^^jj = " health," so that elpt)viie6^ is ==« 

'^wholesome" (Luther, Castellio, Michaelis, Emesti, Bretsch- 
neider, Kuinoel), but it is to be explained (with Calvin and 
Tholuck) from its antithesis to the idea of the yvfivaa-fikvov 
etvcu. Exercise in hard bitter conflict brings peace as its firuit< 
From this, also, the idea of the Sucaioawq explains itself. The 
righteousness of which the Christian first becomes a partaker in 
consequence of the finished conflict of purification and eanctifi^ 
cation, cannot be the iueaioavpTf in the Pauline sense, the 
justification before God; this toe have not to gain ; it is already 
gained (comp. chap. x. 19 s.) ; it is not the reward of the 
struggle, but the coat of mail, which we must put on before the 
struggle, and which qualifies us for the conflict. — On the other 
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hand^ however, hucatocwq does not denote merely the perfeeted 
subjective aanctification as such — -just because our fighteousness 
does not lie in this — ^but the perfect sanctification, in bo far as it 
leads to the perfect undisturbed appropriation of justification ; 
i,e. the (future) state of the new man completely purified firom 
the old Adam, who is therefore firee from, all self-righteousness, 
and therefore rests entirely on the merits of Christy because he is 
now entirely firee from the old Adam, fix)m sin. For it is not to 
be forgotten, that it is not ov/r holiness but our sin that makes us 
self-^hteous. The more disturbed the mirror is, the less do we 
see in it the spots which cleave to us ; the purer the mirror of 
conscience, the clearer does the smallest stain appear in it. The 
man whose conscience is asleep and benumbed by sin, will rudely 
repel the charge that he is a poor sinner as an affiront ; the more 
earnestly and successfully a man strives against his sin, so 
much the more clear does his misery become to him, so much 
the more does pride and self-righteousness vanish, so much the 
more heartily does he lay hold on the merit of Christ ; and when 
once we shall have finisbed the struggle, and, free from the last 
motion of sinful inclination, shall enter into the Holy of Holies 
of our Lord and Saviour, we shall then entirely acknowledge and 
gloiy in this, that we are righteous before God only through him 
and through him alone ; i,e. we shall reap that ^^ firuit of peace," 
that ^^ fruit of righteousness," the now entirely appropriated 
righteousness in Christy because we shall then stand and be willing 
to stand entirely in Christ and no longer out of Christ. 

In Ver. 12, 13 the exhortation of ver. 2 and 3 is repeated. The 
readers, formerly strong in the conflict and zealous in the race, 
had now become feeble in the hands and slack in the knees ; 
it was their duty to collect their strength anew. The words 
T/>o^£a9 opOit^ TroiTjaart roV; iroaiv vfiw form, as is well knovm, 
a hexameter, certainly an unintentional one. The author rather 
intended only an imitation of the passage in Proverbs iv. 26. Toi*: 
iroaiv cannot be taken as instrumental (^^ describe straight tracks 
with your feet"), as this figure would have no reality to rest 
upon, inasmuch as the feet describe no tracks, and even although 
TfKrxJ^ai be taken in the wider sense («= footstep), the footsteps 
do not properly make a line. Tov; iroaiv is rather the dative 
)>roper, and rpor)^lai stands in the sense of " pathways." Prepare 
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straight, ue. even paths for your feet. The opposition is not 
between straight and roundabout, but between even and rough 
ways, as appears from the clause wa firj to xo>Xoi/, &c. which 
expresses the end that is sought to be gained. The readers are 
not themselves to throw hindrances (stones as it were) on the 
way, ^^that that which is already lame may not be quite dislo- 
cated." By the ^ooXoi^ the readers themselves, of course, are 
meant, in so far as they had already grown slack in the race, and 
were thus (speaking figuratively) lamed. They are to take care 
not to break entirely or to dislocate their limbs, i.e. to become 
entirely incapable of going on in the race ; they are rather to 
strive to recover their original strength and vigour. (To ren- 
der ifCTpeweadai by " turn aside from the way" would give no 
sense.) 

Vers. 14, 15. — ^The exhortation in ver. 14 to strive after 
peace with all men, is referred by many to the relation of the 
readers to the Jews. Bohme seriously thinks that the author 
warns his readers against falling out with the Jews, so that they 
may not have to expect persecutions fit>m them I The explana- 
tion of Grotius is more tolerable : Debetis quidem vobis, a 
Judaismo cavere, attamen non odisse Judaeos ; but, in this case, 
a more distinct and explicit warning against Judabm must have 
gone before in ver. 13, and even then the author could scarcely 
have laid down so absolutely the injunction, follow peace with alL 
It would be still better to understand Sui/eere etp^pffp as a con- 
cession (^^you may indeed %trive after peace with all, but only 
strive also, &c.) ; we should then, however, expect a fiiv .... 
S^ • • ., and not holiness but faithfulness in their profession of 
the truth, must have been specified as the antithesis to peace. . 
It is better, therefore, with Michaelis, Zacharia, Storr, Tholuck, 
and Bleek, to refer the whole exhortation to the relation of the 
readers to their fellow Christians^ which is also spQken of in ver. 
15; They are to guard against differences among themselves^ 
they are not to quarrel with one another, but every one is to be 
earnestly intent on his own sanctification. It has appeared from 
the observations we have made above at ver. 11, how indispen- 
sable this sanctification is in order to attain to happiness, in order 
to see the Lord. In the 15th verse the two eidiortations of the 
14th verse are repeated, only in the inverse order. They are 
carefully to see (each one for himself, and also the one for the 
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Other, by means of that TrapaKkfjo't^: described in chap. x. 24 ss.) 
^' that no one remain behind the grace of «God" (an expression 
which is still to be explained from the allusion to a race towards 
a goal.) And they are likewise to take care ^^ that no springing 
root of bitterness cause disturbance, and thereby many be defiled." 
For, in times when the Chnrch is threatened and assailed Jrom 
toithoitty nothing is more dangerous than those internal divisions 
and Actions, which usually arise from obstinately giving to minor 
differences of a merely relative value the importance of absolute 
differences, as, for example, is done, when in times in which the 
&bric of the Christian Church is everywhere in flames, and 
people come with the fire-engines of the home mission to set 
about extinguishing the fire, others appear, calling out that 
the Lutheran engines must not be placed among the United and 
Beformed engines, in order that the Lutheran jets of water may 
not mingle with the United and Beformed, and thus occasion a 
union of works. Each pafty is rather to work according to its own 
plan of operation, although these plans should even cross each 
other, although an incalculable amount of power and success 
should thereby be lost, although the house should bum down. 
The opposition of confessions is regarded as absolute, and treated 
as of greater importance than the opposition between Christ and 
Belial. Those Jewish Christians, also, to whom the Epistle to 
the Hebrews was addressed, in their relation to other Jewish 
Christians and to GentOe Christians, may not have been free fix)m 
this disease. They, too, may have had their hearts and their 
heads so filled and carried away with some difference, which 
reaches not into the fvJbire life^ that they had eyes only for this, 
and cared not for the trouble and danger which they were pre- 
paring for the Church. They considered not that it is always a 
subtle idolatry, which leads a man to treat a relative thing as if 
it were the absolute. The purity of a creed even may be made 
an iiZm\ov. — ^But wherever such perversity has found place, it 
becomes a nyot of bitterness ; alienation, strife, bitterness, and 
confusion grow out from it ; even those who stand on fireer ground, 
and are opposed to the divisions, are yet easily offended and led 
to take a side and contend for it ; but wo to him who gi^oes the 
offence. 

. Li Vers. 16, 17 the author turns back to the principal ques- 
tion, whether the earthly or the heavenly is most loved, ilopi/o^, 
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in this context is, of course, to be taken in that fiimiliar sym- 
bolical sense in which it so often occurs in the Old Testament 
(especially Hosea i. — ^iii ; £z. xvi. and xxiiL), and also in the 
New Testament (James iv. 4), to designate those who violate the 
spiritual marriage-coyenant with their God. fie/Si/Xo?, as anti- 
thetical to &yM>9, designates the same men in respect of their 
profan€y unspiritual character. A warning example of this 
character is presented in £sau, who cared so little for the 
blessing of the first-bom that he sold his birthright for a savoury 
dish, and in doing so frivolously exclaimed : ^^ What- profit then 
shall the blessing do to me ?" (Gen. xxv. 32.) Not until God 
in his righteous providence brought it about, that Jacob cheated 
him out of the blessing, did he ^* cry aloud and was exceedingly 
grieved," and wished to have the blessing which Jacob had 
received. To this our 17th verse refers. Many commentators 
(Beza, (jrerhard, Carpzov, Storr, Michaelis, Bohme, Klee, 
Tholuck, &c.), rightly understand, therefore, by the fjkerdvoui 
here, the changing of Isaaifs mind (Esau found no possibility 
of changing Isaac's resolution). Against this ^ it cannot (with 
Bleek) be objected, that Isaac did really change his mind, for, 
in what did this change show itself I He perceived his error j 
but he adhered to the resolution that Jacob should keep the 
blessing which had been given to him, and Esau could in 
reality move him to no change in his purpose. To this also the 
words Tmov fieravolh^ o^ eipe are quite suitable. He found 
no more room (in his father^s heart), where a change of mind 
might have taken place. Nor was there any need of a irarpo^ 
at fieravolc^y as, already at the v6rb a7r€SoKifjLda0ffy a inro roO 
irarpi^ must be supplied. Only according to this explanation 
also do the words /cahrep psrh Saicpwov iic^rjnio'a^ avrifp (scil. 
rifu pjercofoiav obtain a meaning. These words contain a refer- 
ence to Gen. xxvii. 34. — ^If, on the other hand, we understand 
by iieravoia Esau's own inward sorrow and repentance, then 
the last words are meaningless and untrue; meaningless, be- 
cause he who seeks repentance with tears thereby already 
manifests repentance; untrue, because in Gen. xxxiii. Esau 
shows a changed heart, emptied of revenge and reconciled. 
No other way remains, then, (except with Calvin, Bengel, 
Bleek, &c.) to take the words fieravola/i ^kp roirov ovx ^p^ as 
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a parenthesis (but even then they give no tolerable sense), and 
to refer the axn^v which depends on ^K^Vt^yftra^ to eiiKo^uw — ^the 
most unnatural construction that can be imagined I 



SECTION FIFTH. 
(Chap. xu. 18-29.) 

FIFTH MOTIVE. THE CHOICE BETWEEN ORACE AND LAW; A 
CHOICE BETWEEN SALVATION AND JUDGEMF^NT. 

The author here, once more, states in bold poetical language 
the substance of that has been said, and again presents the dis- 
tinction between the law as preparatory, and tlie fiilfilment in 
Christ, in all its sharpness, but at the same time in all its great- 
ness and majesty. Both are divine, but the law is terrible; 
does it only terrify and shake into repentance the slumbering 
deaf conscience, — ^it is intended for nothing else ; it is not given 
to confer blessedness, it is terrible; the new covenant with its 
redemption is lovely and attractive. We have here quite the 
ground-idea of the Pauline system of doctrine, only, that Paul 
has developed this psychologically firom*the subjective expe- 
rience, while our author, on the contrary, has developed it 
historically from the objective facts. — He shows, however (ver. 
18 — 24), not merely how attractive and glorious the new cove- 
nant is, but also (vers. 25 — ^29) how much more terrible it is to 
despise the grace of this new covenant, and how much more 
terrible Christ will be when he shall come again as judge, to 
those who have preferred the law to grace and have provoked 
judgment upon themselves. 

Ver. 18—24 is also remarkable in respect of its form, on 
account of the exceedingly elegant (paratactic) structure of the 
period. For ye are not come . . . but are come . . . are the two 
main pillars upon which the other members of the sentiment 
rest. The idea expressed in irpoaepx^aOe is explained, on the 
one hand, fix>m Deut. iv. 11, on the other, from Heb. iv. 16 and 
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22. The Christians are not come to the place where a law is 
given, but to the city or the kingdom of reconciliation. — ^The 
description of the giving of the law finom Sinai follows not 
the more concise accouiit in Ex. xx., but the more detailed in 
Dent. iv. — ^v. With respect to the reading, Spei^ ver. 18, is 
certainly spurious ; it is wanting in A^ 0, in the versions 17 
and 47, in Chrysostom, in the Peschito, Copt., Aethiop., Latin 
D and Yolgate. It is at once evident, how easily it might 
find its way as a conjecture into those authorities which read 
Spet; the sentiment requires a Sp€L on two grounds, partly, 
as antithesis to the words Siatv Spei^ ver. 22, partly, as noun 
t3 y^Xa^fxofiiwpj which, in respect of its signification, cannot 
possibly belong to trvpL Those transcribers who have inserted 
6p€i by way of correction, were thus quite right ; they have 
just rectified an original mistake in the autograph. The author 
certainly had the word 6p€i in his mindy but neglected to write 
it. (For, only thus, is the omission of the word in all the old 
authorities to be explained.) We have thus here the rare case 
of a reading externally spurious, and yet internally genuine. — ¥1;- 
Xa^fUPipy touched, ue. tangible (= ^Xa^i/rtf?) designates the 
mount (Sinai) as an earthly mount, consisting of masses of rock, 
in opposition to the heavenly Jerusalem^ ver. 22, the ^^ mount 
Zion," by which is meant not the earthly geographical hill Zion, 
but the Kingdom of Christ symbolically called Zion. — KeKav 
fiiv^ cannot be the attribute to nrvpl\ for, to designate a fire as 
one that is ^^ burning" is superfluous, unless it were intended to 
oppose a burning fire to a painted one, which is not the case 
here. KeKavpsvtp \b rather the second attribute to Xpci, and irvpi 
is dependent on tcetcavptivip : ^^ to the mount that could be touched 
and that burned with fire." Pvo^^ &c., depends, of course, 
again on wpoaeXarfKuOare and not on icexavpUvip. In addition to 
these sensibly terrible appearances, blackness, darkness, tempest, 
sound of trumpets, there was " the voice of words, which (voice) 
they that heard refused that any word more should be added," 
i.e. the voice of words which was so fearAil in its soimd and 
import, that the Israelites wished to hear no word fiirther (Deut. 
V. 24 — 26.) True, the ten commandments, themselves, had not 
yet been spoken (comp. Deut. v. 26 ss. with Ex. xix* 17 and 
20), but already the command (Ex. xix. 12, 13), that even no 
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beast should touch the momitaiii, put the people in terror. The 
words tcqkv Oripiovj &c., form the import of the huurr^KKoiieyov. 
The tcciX which follows must belong to Moivari^ ehrevj and the 
words oStco tfyofiepop ^p to (fnivTa^ofiepov must be parenthetical ; 
otherwise, there would be an inexplicable asyndeton between 
4>avTal^fievov and Mwvatf^. The circumstance here stated, that 
Moses also said, ^^ I exceedingly fear and quake/' can hardly have 
proceeded from oral tradition (Erasmus, Beza, &c.), but is taken 
from the passage Deut. ix. 19 (LXX.) True, in that place it is 
not the moment before the giving of the law that is spoken of, 
but a point of time during the giving of the law, when Moses was 
made aware of the golden calf (and this our author, who is so much 
at home in the Old Testament, must have perfectly well known) ; 
but his design, here, is not to speak particularly of what belonged 
to the giving of the law, but in general of the severity and fearful- 
ness of God as he appeared on Mount Sinai. So terrible were 
the appearances, so fearfiiUy did God manifest his severity, that 
even Moses himself — not on account of his own trespass, but 
on account of the sin of the people— was thrown into fear and 
trembling. (Knapp, Tholuck, &c.) — ^Tbe Christians are not 
come to that earthly mount, where the severity of God was mani- 
fested, but to mount Zion symbolically so called, which is the 
city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem. The kingdom 
of Christ is so designated also at Gal. iv. 26. This (already 
present) heavenly Jerusalem is different from the new Jerusalem 
in the Apocalypse of John, which is not to be set up on ^ 
earth till after the second comuig of Christ. — The words which 
follow are variously construed. Beza, Calov, Carpzov, Storr, 
&c., make a^^Ktov dependent on fivpidaivy and take Travriyvpei 
together with iicKKfjaic^ so that wporroroKOiv depends on these 
two substantives Q^ to hosts of angels, to the assembly and church 
of the first bom.") But, in this case, it is strange that the teal 
which unites all the other members is wanting before vamffvpeu 
Oecumenius, Theophylact, Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, Grotius, 
&c., likewise take ar/yiXoop as dependent on pvpidaiVy but under- 
stand iravfffvpu as apposition to fivpuuriv ^ to hosts of angels, 
an assembly, and to the church," &c. ;) but one has only to hear 
this rendering, in order to be convinced of what a frigid sense 
such an apposition would have. The only right construction is 
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that of Wolfy Rambach, Ghriesbach, E^napp, Bohme, Kninoel, 
Tholuck, Bengely Lachmann, De Wette, Bleek, &c,j according 
to which, arfyiXmv is dependent on iravrffvpet. It is then most 
natural to take the two members : affyi>Mv iravrffupei and iKKkr^ 
o-tf irporroTOKtov as epexegetical of fivpidaiv, ('^ And to entire 
hosts : to the host of angels and to the church of the first bom.") 
The npanoTo/coi are the first fruits of the regenerate, the mem- 
bers of the new covenant. As they are not described as ^^ being 
in heaven," but " written down in heaven" (Luke x. 20 ; Phil, 
iii. 20 ; also Ex. xxxii. 32 s.; Dan. xii. 1 ; Phil. iv. 3 ; Bev. iii. 5, 
xiii. 8y xvii. 18, xxi. 27, xxii. 19), we are to understand here 
not those Christians alone who were already dead, but those 
also who were yet alive, and the fwpidSe^ comprehends both, the 
ecclesia pressa or militans, and the ecclesia triumphans. In the 
new covenant heaven and earth are united and reconciled (Eph. 
i. 10), while in the giving of the law fix)m Sinai, a gulf was 
fixed between the trembling people and the terrifying ministering 
spiriU (Heb. ii. 14.)- 

Ka\ /epir§ 0e^ wdvr(aVy — Primasius, Theophylact, &c., have 
understood these words of Christ, which is altogether inadmissible, 
as Christ is afterwards specially named. God the Father is 
certainly meant. In no case, however, can we (with Eras- 
mus, Michaelis, Knapp, Bleek, &c.) take fcpir^ as a predicate 
idea (^^ and to the God of all as the Judgp"), for the Christians 
do not come to God as their Judge^ but as their reconciled 
Father. We must rather either (with Peschito, Vulgate, 
Luther, Kuinoel, De Wette, &c.) take iravrtov as depen- 
dent on KpiT^ (" and to God, the Judge of all "), or connect 
KpiTTj as an adjectival idea with de^ (^^ and to the judging God 
of all"), which yields substantially the same sense. The nerve 
of the idea lies in this, that the believers of the new covenant 
inay come near with boldness to the Judge of the worlds while 
the Israelites could not come nigh to him, although he was their 
own special lawgiver. — ^The Christians can come nigh to him, for 
they find with him already the spirits of the just made perfect 
(through Christ), and the Mediator himself through whom these 
were made just. TeKsiovadoi does not denote deoiA, as if in it 
the being made perfect consists (Calvin, Kuinoel, &c.), but is 
used, as at chap. vii. 11 — 19, x. 14, xi. 40, to denote the aeeom^ 
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pliahed realized reconciliation. Perhaps the author in these 
^^'jost made perfect ** has had specially in his mind that host of 
Old Testament believers described in chap. xL — ^The culminat- 
ing point in the glory of the heavenly Jerusalem is Jesue^ the 
Mediator himself^ with his blood of reconeiliaitiony which speaks 
better than, the blood of Abel (comp. chap. xi. 4). Abel's blood 
cries for vengeance ; Christ's blood cries for grace. 

Yer. 25. With this is connected the exhortation not to refuse this 
Jesus who by his blood cries for grace to us. When the Israelites 
at Sinai (veri 19) refused to hear Grod's voice and to fulfil his 
comnuinds, they were punished. He, moreover, who refuses to 
hear the voice of grace is lost. — Ei yitp iKeivoi ovk SifkvyoPj — ^to 
this must be supplied rtfv riiJtmpiav ; true, it is nowhere said 
in the Pentateuch that the Israelites had been punished because 
they dared not to hear the words of God : they are rather com- 
mended for this (Dent. v. 28, 29.) But the idea of the wapai- 
reiv involves here not merely that praiseworthy fear, but also the 
subsequent actual transgression of the commands of Grod (£^. 
xxxiL), which was already noticed in ver. 21. At iro>Xp iiaXKov 
riiUk is to be supplied, of course, ov ^evJ^fn^a, The expression 
o an ovpavaof sell. XaXSv finds a simple explanation in the 
XaXovirra at the beginning of our verse, and this, again, is 
explained firom ver. 24. It is Christ, who in heaven cries for 
grace to us, and thus <)^ers us grace firom heaven. (Not : Christ 
in so far as he descended from heaven and became man, not 
God the Father.) As now, it is said of him (Christ) in ver. 26, 
that he shook the earth in the time of Moses (for oi can of course 
be referred only to rov aw' ovpavov\ we must also understand by 
the hrX 7Q9 XPVM^'^^"^^ Christ (as God the Son, Gtxl Sa reveal- 
ing himself, comp. 1 Cor. x. 1, ss.), not Moses, nor God the 
Father. 

Yer. 26, 27. The same Christ who has already revealed himself 
on Sinai as the Lawgivery and who now speaks fix>m heaven as 
Mediator J will come again as Judge. In proof of this the passage. 
Hag. ii. 6, is adduced, which, in its original import, really refers to 
the coming of Christ to set up his kingdom in gloiy* Our author 
plainly lays emphasis on two points in the passage, first on this, 
that at the second coming of the Messiah, not merely are local 
appearances of nature to take place on a part of the earth, but 
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heaven and earthy the whole visible created world, is to be shaken 
and unhinged ; secondly, on this, that the shaking is to take 
place Itc atra^y consequently, is to-be such a shaking as makes 
any repetition superfluous, such therefore as is to unhinge and 
change q^verything that, generally speaking, is in its nature 
changeable. The Iri aira^ is, indeed, not so explicitly expressed 
in the original text as in the LXX. ; but it is quite clear that 
the prophet meant a last final shaking of the world, which was 
at one time to take place, so that the LXX. has substantially 
rendered the sense quite correctly. 

Ver. 28, 29. That which cannot be shaken, which does not 
go down in the universal change, is the kingdom of Christ. For 
this is no trotovfievovy does not belong to the creature, but is the 
organic assemblage of those who are bom of, and filled with, the 
Son of God and the Spirit of God. The Kingdom of God is 
the body of Christ. — HapaXa^dvew signifies not to take actively j 
but to receive passively. As we have received such a kingdom, 
as we have become partakers of it, let us ^^ have gratitude" (not 
'^holdfast the grace," this must have been expressed by Karir 
X^f^v rffp xapii'), and serve Grod acceptably with reverence and 
awe. (A^ C, D, and versions read fier evXafiela^ leaX ieov^j others 
lAerk Siov^ xal evKa/Sela^. The readings fier alBow teal euXajSeia^ 
and /i€T* evXa/Sela^: xal ^fiov have very little authority on their 
side.) On ver. 29 comp. chap. x. 31. 



SECTION SEVENTH. 

(Chap, xiii.) 

CONCLUDIKO EXHOBTATIONS. 

These exhortations are not abrupt and unconnected, but are 
most closely related to each other, and to the import and aim of 
the entire epistle. They are also of such a kind, as to cause us 
no perplexity in the view we have taken, that the epistle is not 
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for a church, but for a circle of catechumens ; for they all refer 
to the individaal, not to the church life. 

First, in rer. 1 — 6 we have exhortations respecting the indi- 
vidual life as such, then, in ver. 7 — 17, respecting the relation of 
the individual to the doctrine and the profession, and finally, in 
ver. 18 — 25, the conclusion of the writing. 

Ver. 1 — 6. The first virtue which is required in brotherly love, 
by which is not meant the common Christian love of man in the 
relations of the natural life, at least not it alone, but chiefly, that 
love of the Christian to the Christian as a member with him of the 
body of Christ, which forms the antithesis to the root of bittemessy 
chap. xii. 15. That brotherly love which does not in the first 
place inquire : ^^ Art thou a Jewish Christian ? art thou a 
Gentile Christian ? art thou Roman or Grecian T United or 
Lutheran f Angelican or Presbyterian 1 what doctrine and view 
dost thou hold of the Sacrament ?" — but which first and fore- 
most asks : ^^ Art thou become by the act of the Sacrament a 
member of the body of Christ T (for the church rests on the 
Sacrament, and not on the doctrine of the Sacrament ; on the 
lafter rests merely the confession) — and dost thou stand as a 
member of Clirist in the life of Christ and in his love ?" He 
who can answer this in the affirmative is a brother^ a brother by 
regpneration, although I may have a purer knowledge on many 
points than he ! — ^An essential manifestation of that philadel- 
phian feeling is hospitality (ver. 2), of which we have still, in 
these days, the finest illustration in the practice of the Phila- 
delphians. The motive, for thereby^ &c., is explained from Gen. 
xviii. — xix., and its applicability firom Matth. xxv. 44 — 45. If the 
Christian is to exercise love even towards bretliren who are 
stt^angers^ow much more towards suffering andpersecuted brethren^ 
ver. 3. Such exercise of brotherly love the readers required, in 
order most firmly to settle them in Christianity — more firmly than 
by arguments. Chiefly must they, although not yet persecuted 
themselves, exercise themselves and prepare for the future perse- 
cution, by actively receiving those who were already persecuted. 
He who was afraid of doing so showed by this act, that he would 
shrink with still more cowardice firom his own persecution. This 
admonition the Christians of our own day may well lay specially 
to heart. For, in our day, it has become quite the fashion, even 
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among believers, to disown every brother, who by taking a finn 
and determined stand, has brooght inconveniences upon himself, 
and carefully to inquire whether something not quite prudent or 
quite justifiable may not be discovered in the way in which he 
has conducted himself, and then to exclaim : ^^ Yes, but he has 
not done right in this and that. " When the pastors of Waadt- 
land would not acknowledge as '^ bishop" a college of state 
councillors which tolerated and encouraged the most blasphemous 
abominations, there were not wanting wise people who demon- 
strated to a nicety, that those men « had committed a mistake, 
that they ought to have delayed for some days. May God grant 
lis all the grace to commit aueh mistakes I — Ver. 4 cannot be 
understood as a warning agamst an ascetical rejection of rnarriage 
(for then he must at least have said : rifiio^ 6 70/^09, aXX' afiiavro^ 
^ KolTq\ but the author exhorts that marriage be maintained in 
honour (and thus fionourable)y and the marriage bed undefiled. 
He warns against those sins which, according to John viii. 1 ss., 
were at that time so fearAilly prevalent among the Jewish people, 
that all idea of punishing them had to be given up. The same cor- 
ruption of the national life has spread through all Europe. The 
members of Christ are not to be led by such a state of things 
to think lightly of, and easily to excuse, such sins ; for let him 
who has one member belonging to hell take care lest he do not 
altogether belong to it. He is like a bird whose foot the fowler 
has bound with a thread ; he can fly about apparently free, but 
still he is in the fowler^s power, and if he does not break the thread 
while it is yet time, the fowler draws him to himself by means of 
it at the fitting moment, catches him and kills him. Every bosom 
sin is a stone which the devil has in the board^ ; a poison which, 
chiefly in times of persecution, paralyses the strength of faith. — 
Nor is it otherwise in respect to avwice^ ver. 5, that national sin 
of the Jewish people, the disposition to traffic which they have 
inherited from the natural life of their ancestor Jacob (cx)mp. 
Gen. XXV. 31 ss. ; xxx. 31 — 43). He whose heart cleaves to 
earthly possessions, will be faint-hearted in persecutions. And, 
in general, a family whose chief concern it ia to do the toill of 
Godj and which commits the care fi)r daily bread to Him who 

1 A German proTei b ineaniDg *' to be in fkTour with." 
2 A 
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wUl not leave nor forsake ns, will lead a very different life 
(for example, in the sanctification of the Sabbath) from a 
fiumly whose chief impelling motive is the striving after earthly 
possessions and wealth, and which goes along with Christianity, 
only in so &r as it will not interfere with worldly convenience. 

Ver. 7 — 9. According to ver. 7, fjyovfJLevoi (not teachers but 
overseers — ^presbyters or apostles of the Church at Jerusalem to 
which the readers belonged) had already suffered martyrdom (for 
the readers are to consider their l/cfiaai^ and the faith thereby 
attested). However, during the period subsequent to the con- 
version of the readers no more bloody persecutions bad taken 
place, according to chap. xii. 4. We shall therefore have to. 
understand a reference to such men as Stephen, James the son 
of Zebedee, and James the younger who was stoned in a tumult 
in the year 62, men whose death was known to the readers, 
and whom they even now doubtless acknowledged as ^ovfievou 
Wiesler thinks, there is a reference to the deaths of the two 
apostles, Paul and Peter, which followed close on each other in 
the year 64. These two events had certainly made a great 
impression on the whole society of Christians, and if Paul, 
although not labouring in the Church of Jerusalem, was yet 
reckoned among the ffyoviUvoi^ £/mSi/, this is to be explained 
partly, from his universal apostolical authority, partly, from the 
sympathy with which the Christians of Jerusalem must have 
regarded his imprisonment in Jerosalem and Caesarea, partly, 
from his close connexion with Peter in Borne during the period 
immediately preceding his death. 

Ver. 8 is not to be connected with ver. 7 by placing a colon 
after irUmvj and supposing that ver. 8 states what is the impart 
of the irlffTi^ ; for, by wuttk: is meant, in the whole hortatory 
portion of the epistle, not faith in so far as it is an acceptance of 
definite doctrinal propositions, but faith as that disposition of 
mind which holds fast on the future, and in this aspect alone can 
faith be spoken of in ver.' 7, when it is said that the i^ovfiepoi 
had attested their irurri^ in their death. Ver. 8 is rather to 
be understood as an explanation of the author^s, intended as a 
motive to enforce the exhortation in ver. 7. " Imitate their faith : 
(for) Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.*' (U 
auT09 is predicate.) The same Christ, trusting in whom those 
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(lied, still lives to-day, and is also oar consolation (Calvin.) 
Sach explanations as the following are wrong : the Christian 
religion is everlasting, and will not be abolished in favour of the 
Jewish (Vatable, Michaelis, Koinoel, &c.), or : the eternity of 
the X0709 as such is here spoken of (Athanasius, &c.) 

To the statement that the Christ in whom those men died still 
lives, and that the readers are to place their entire coniidence in 
him, corresponds the warning in ver. 9 not to let themselves be 
led away by various and foreign doctrines. From the clause, /or 
it is goody &c., we perceive that the author must especially 
have had in his mind casuistic external doctrines regarding the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of meats. These doctrines were 
irolKiKou, ; one maintained that in the Christian freedom and 
deliverance from the ceremonial law they might go so far, 
another, somewhat farther, a third, not so far; every one drew 
a different line of limitation. The being occupied in general 
with such investigations, the fixing of the attention and interest 
on such questions, was, however, injurious and dangerous ; for 
those doctrines were also " foreign," they related to a point 
which was irrelevant to Christianity, and led away from the 
main concern to things of secondaiy moment, which ought to be 
entirely beyond the care of the Christian. " For it is good, if 
the heart be established in graccy not in meatsJ* Thus and only 
thus are the datives x'^P^'^^ ^^^ fipdfuun to be understood (this 
use of the dative in answer to the question in what or in refer* 
ence to wfiat an act takes place, occurs frequently, for example 
1 Cor. xiv. 20 ; Rom. iv. 20 ; Acts ii. 37, &c. ; comp. Winer^s 
Gramm. § 31, 3). By taking these datives, as is generally dond^ 
in an instrumental signification ^ by grace not by meats"), all 
logical connexion with the first member of the sentence is 
destroyed. 

Ver. 10 — 14. The sentiment is expressed in a much higher form 
in these verses. Hitherto, it was shown, in the entire epistle, that 
the Levitical worship and the Levitical purity obtained by it, is 
dispensable ; that it is no misfortune to be without it ; and, accord- 
ingly, it had just been shown at ver. 9 that the care of the Chris- 
tian is to be directed to this, that he be settled as regards grace, not 
as regards ordinances about meats, which profit nothing. The 

author now rises higher ; he leaps, as it were, from the defensive to 

2 a2 
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the offensive; he says : it is not ill with us in this respect, but with 
the Jews ; not we bat they are the excommunicated party ; we 
eat of the true sacrificial meat on which everything depends, and 
from this the truey the Messianicj our piacular meal, the Jews 
are excluded. This is the simple and clear statement in ver. 10. 
" We have an altar, of which they are not at liberty to eat, who 
still perform their worship in the tabernacle (the Old Testament 
sanctuary)." The author evidently has in his mind the holy 
supper, the meal of spiritual life-fellowship and union with the 
for us dead and now exalted Saviour. It is now shown m ver. 
11 — 12, how that very Jesus who was rejected of the Jews, not' 
fvithstanding that he was rejected, nay, becai^e he was rejected, 
is the true sacrifice, and in ver. 13 s., that consequently, that very 
company of those who believe in him which is rejected of the 
Jews, notwithstanding thatj nay, because^ it is so rejected, is the 
true Israel. The confirmation of this is profound, yet clear 
throughout. According to Lev. xvi. 27, the victim on the day 
of expiation, because it was (symbolically) laden with the un- 
cleanness and guilt of the whole people, and was consequently 
unclean — not in itself, but by that transference of the guilt of 
others — must be taken without the campy and there burned. This 
was done to the victim, although it was the same animal whose 
blood had atoning efficacy, and was carried into the holiest of 
all I Nay, still more, because this was done to it, because this 
animal loas regarded as unclean on account of the guilt of others, 
and as imclean was cast outside the camp, it had atoning 
power. Now the same thing, only not symbolically, but realljr, 
is true also of Christ. With respect to him also, we are not at 
liberty to infer from his having been regarded as unclean, and 
cast out as a malefactor, and killed sX the place of execution, 
that he can be no true sacrifice, and that his blood cannot be the 
true blood of atonement. But just as that goat, Lev. xvi., was the 
true symbolical atoning sacrifice, although it was regarded and 
treated as unclean, nay, because it was reckoned unclean on 
account of the guilt of others, so is Christ the true substantial 
atoning sacrifice, although^ Tk2i.yy because^ he was led without the 
gate as a criminal, and cast out and killed by the Jews. — ^From 
this, now, it follows, ver. 13, that those who are his have not 
to seek the true sacrifice in the camp of the Jews, but on 
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Golgotha ; that they are not to mourn, and he cast down with 
sorrow and anguish, although, like their Lord, they should be 
cast out and treated as unclean ; their hope, ver. 14, is not 
directed towards an earthly citizenship in the earthly Jerusalem, 
but towards the heavenly citizenship in the heavenly Jerusalem, 
(chap. xii. 22), the everlasting d^. 

And accordingly it follows from this, lastly, that the Christians 
do not need, as the Jews, to continue to offer animal sacrifices ; 
they are not to biing Levitical sacrifices along with the sacrifice 
of Christ, but are only spiritually to reproduce^ in the manner 
described at ver. 13, the sacrifice of Christ, by which they have 
once for all received atonement. Hence there remains no other 
sacrifice for the Christian to offer, but the sacrijice of thanks^ 
giving and praise, 

Ver. 15 — 17. This idea is further developed in ver. 15, 16. 
The sacrifice of praise and of stedfast profession (just that repro- 
duction of the sacrifice of Christ described in ver. 13), in addition 
to this, beneficence and communication of gifts, are the sacrifices 
with which God is well pleased. Koivtovia in this usage (which 
first arose in the sphere of the Christian literature) occurs also 
at Rom. XV. 26 ; 2 Cor. ix. 13 ; Phil. i. 5.— With love to the 
blrethren is connected by a natural association of ideas, ver. 17, 
obedience to the leaders of the Church. Thus the ideas from. ver. 
7 to ver. 17 describe in their succession a complete circle. The 
author at ver. 7 began with the iqyov/jL€vocj and he returns to 
them again at ver. 17. He began with the mention of those 
leaders of the Church who had suffered martyrdom ; he had 
brought them forward as an example of faith, fi*om them he 
passed to faith itself, as opposed to foreign doctrines, then to the 
obligation above all to be established in grace, to the grand 
development of the idea that the Jew is the excommunicated 
party, while the Christian, precisely when he is excommunicated, 
then first truly enters into the true Holy of Holies, finally, to the 
doctrine, that the internal reproduction of the sacrifice of Christ 
— the bearing the reproach of Christ — together with love to the 
brethren, are the only sacrifices which God desires firom the 
Christian (not as atoning sacrifices but as thank-offerings), and 
love to the brethren leads him back, at last, to the duty towards 
the tfyovfievoiy those, namely, who are stiil living. — Directly, ver. 
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17 contains the truth, that the member of the church, if he has a 
faithful shepherd and does not follow him, is lost through his own 
fault. Indirectly, there lies in it also the other truth, that it is 
the duty of the shepherd to ufotch over the souls committed to 
his care, and that he must render an account of them aU, of those 
also who have been lost throvgh his fault. This is a solemn 
word.- Let every minister of the word consider, that he has 
voluntarily undertaken this awftdly responsible office. No one 
can excuse his indolence and negligence in this office by -saying, 
that he has been compelled to undertake it. How, moreover, 
will the thieves (John x. 10) justify themselves before God, 
who have undertaken and forced themselves into the office of 
those who are called to administer the means of grace in Christfs 
ste^, and have not as messengers of Christ preached His word 
and gospel,' but their own conceits, or what might tickle the ears 
of the people. 

Ver. 18 — 19 forms the transition to the conclusion. ^^Pray 
for me." This should be done at all times ; the pastors should 
be borne upon the prayers of their people ; and it is well when 
the people are on the Sundays reminded of this duty, as is done 
for example in the Liturgy of Zurich, before imparting the bless- 
ing in the words; ^*Pray for us, as we do also for you.'* — ^^ For we 
think that we have a good conscience, as we endeavour to walk 
uprightly in all things." He who possesses a good conscience in 
such a manner, has a right to demand intercessions on his behalf. 
But the author has special occasion for desiring these interces- 
sions, inasmuch as he is in a situation which makes it not a matter 
depending on his will whether he will return to his readers again. 
His hoping " to i>e restored " to the Jewish Christians in Jeru- 
salem points to an earlier personal relation to them. We do not 
need to suppose, on this account, that the author must have had 
the official charge of a congregation in Jerusalem ; it needs only 
to be supposed, that the author had been in Jerusalem during 
the first conversion of those people ; so that the authorship of 
Paul would not be excluded by this verse. 

Ver 20 — 21. The epistle, properly speaking, closes with the 
invocation of a blessing upon the readers. '^ The God of peace," 
he is such to the Christian, who, by faith in the sin-forgiving 
grace of the Saviour, has attained to peace with God. " Who 
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has brought back from the dead the Shepherd of the sheep^ the 
great one, in the blood of an everlasting covenant." The words 
€v aXfjMTL do not belong to avofyarfdnv ; for the raising of Christ 
from the dead was not done in the blood of the everlasting cove- 
nant ; nor does the position of the words suit this ; the words in 
question rather belong plainly to rov yJe^av ; Christ is the great, 
true, chief and superior shepherd, inasmuch as he has made an 
everkuting covenant by his blood (comp. chap. xi. 11 ss.). The 
best commentary on these words is found in John x. He is the 
good shepherd because he has given his life for the sheep. — ^Now 
the God who has raised up this chief shepherd, and has crowned 
}nB faith (chap. xii. 1 — 3), has also power, strength, and will to 
make the members of Christ's body perfect. He is to make them 
exercised in every good thing to the doing of his vnSl. This, 
however, is not effected by God's giving us new commandments 
which we must^now fulfil without him, but by himself fulfilling 
his will in us through Christ. Da, quod jubes, et jube, quod vis. 
In the new man, his own doing and the working of Gt)d are not 
to be separated ; Christ himself living within us is identical with 
our sanctification. A hateful caricature of this truth is presented 
in Pantheism, in which the will of the natural sinfiil man is 
identified with the administration of God, and the unsanctified 
energy of nature is viewed as the manifestation of the absolute 
energy of txod. 

Vers. 22 — 25 is a postscript. It comes, at all events, firom 
the same hand that wrote the epistle ; the question, however, is, 
whether only from the same hand (so that perhaps the amanu* 
ensis to whom the epistle had been dictated now added the post- 
script in his own name, and no longer in the name of the proper 
author, as Tertius, Bom. xvi. 21 — ^24), or whether firom- the same 
subject and author. The one as well as the other might say, ver. 
22, that he had made use of few words in the epistle ; the amanu- 
ensis might also say this, if only we suppose that the epistle was 
not verbally dictated to him, but that it was left to him to carry 
out the ideas. — ^On account of this brevity, he hopes that the 
readers would take his exhortations in good part ; not as if a 
short epistle would be more welcome on account of its smaller 
quantity of matter as such, but because in condensed diction the 
author is entitled to reckon on being excused for many a harsh- 
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ness in the exhortations^ which would not so easily have been 
committed if he had time and leisure to be more full. But the 
writing is indeed concise and compressed^ even in its theoretical 
parts. The saying truly applies to it : quot verba tot pondera. 
Eveiy little sentence, nay, every member of a sentence, contains 
an exponent which might be developed into an entire series. 
Even in the choice of the themes and sections the strictest mea- 
sure is observed. The author has purposely omitted much that 
he might have brought within the scope of his consideration. 
How well, for example, might he have carried out a comparison 
of Christ also with the Passover. But this he has only faintly 
indicated in chap. xiii. 10. He was evidently pressed by time 
and circumstances. Accordingly, he was obliged also in the 
hortatory pieces (chiefly in chap. vi. and x.) oflen to lay down 
solemn warnings shortly and almost unconnectedly. For this he 
begs to be excused in ver. 22 ; he could not do otherwise ; he 
wrote shortly and could not but write so. 

In ver. 23 he notices that Timothy has been set firee. Timothy 
then had/ been imprisoned. When ? on this see the appendix. 
When now he says, that in case (iav) Timothy shall come soon 
he will see the readers together with Timothy, this seems to 
imply, that he himself was not in prison, and that the hindrance 
to his return (ver. 19), for the removal of which he asks his 
readers to pray, cannot have consisted in an imprisonmenU For 
had he been in prison, he must first have waited for his release, 
and then it had not depended on Timothy's coming soon, wliether 
he would see liis readers with Timothy or without him.— The 
23d verse, therefore, leads us to the supposition that the author 
was jBree, was already about to set out on a journey, and would 
have taken Timothy, who had just been released from imprison- 
ment along with him, on condition that he would come soon 
enough to his house, and fetch him away. 

Nevertheless, a number of diiSculties open themselves up here. 
How then could the author exhort the readers in ver. 19 to pray 
for him that he might be restored to them, if he was so free and 
ready for a journey f — ^Further : why in general does he write 
at all, if he intends to come himself to them ? — I find that the 
commentators, hitherto, have passed too easily over this difficulty. 
I can see only two solutions of it. Either we must suppose, that 
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the author wrote the postscript at a time somewhat later than 
the epistle ; when he wrote the epistle he was still in prison ; not 
till after his release did he add the postscript. But then, we 
should certainly have expected that, in this postscript, he would 
make grateful mention of his own lately and unexpectedly 
obtained deliverance. (Such as : But God be thanked who has 
done above what we ask or think, and has delivered me.) Or 
better, we suppose that the proper author of the epistle was 
really in prison (yet according to ver. 19 not without hope of 
obtaining his freedom), but that the appendix vers. 22 — 25 pro- 
ceeds not from him, but from that helper j to whom he Sid not, 
perhaps dictate the epistle, but gave him only the ideas, with 
whom he had talked over the substance of it, leaving the con- 
ception to him. This helper had then, indeed, reason to ask 
excuse for himself (ver. 22) on account of certain harsh expres- 
sions. This helper relates the deliverance of Timothy. This 
helper is free and prepared for a journey — still, neither he nor 
Timothy can have gone direct to Jerusalem^ in order to cany 
the epistle ; otherwise, the entire postscript or (if Timothy was 
the bearer) at least the notice respecting him had been super- 
fluous. But that helper hoped indeed to come soon to Jerusalem 
with Timothy, went, however, somewhere else before this, so 
that the epistle was transmitted through some other person. 

From Ver. 24 it appears, that the helper was in Italy ; for 
he writes salutations from the Christians of Italy. The explar- 
nation ''those who have fled from Italy" (Bleek, &c.) cannot 
well be admitted, because then it had been strange that only 
these and not also the other Christians who lived in the place 
where the epistle was written, should have sent by the writer 
salutations to the readers. The airo is easily explained ; with 
less propriety could he have said hfj if he himself was in Italy ; 
if he had said ^ the saints in Italy," he would thus have desig- 
nated these so objectively j as to make it appear iJiat he himself 
was not also in Italy, Hence he chooses the preposition avd, 
'' The saints of Italy salute you ;" those who are natives of 
Italy, those who are there at homsj as opposed to himself, who 
indeed was in Italy, but was not of Italy. Thus the Greek 
says (comp. Tholuck on the passage) oi airo yrj^ and oi dvi 
0a\d<raJi^j '' the travellers by land, the travellers by sea," so 
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Poljb. 5y 86) 10) ol OTTO rrj^ ^AXe^avBpela^ fiaaCKehy the Alex- 
andrian kings. Comp. also Acts xvii. 3. Tholuck, indeed, 
has still a difficnlty. Why does the author not say anro ^Pwfitfi T 
First, because he would write salutations fix>m all the churches 
of Italy; secondly, because he himself, as we will afterwards 
see, was not at Borne. 

The concluding verses of the Epistle lead us naturally to 
the critical inquiry respecting its dats^ atm, and author ^ which 
inquiry, having now made ourselves familiar with the ccntenU 
of the Epistle, we intend to conduct in an appendix. 
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APPENDIX. 



ON THB DATE, DESTINATION, AND AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE 

TO THE HEBREWS. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 



THE CIRCLE OF READERS. 



In the want of a superscription or address, in the highly 
systematic distribution of the matter into very distinctly defined 
sections, the themes of which are in every case formally inti- 
mated, as well as in the marked separation of tiie hortotary 
sections finom the theoretical, finally, in the difficulty of the 
dictiony the terseness of the sentiments, and that snbtiety of 
argumentation in which much is really only indicated, and con- 
necting links are left to be supplied by the reader's reflection 
(and his diligent comparison of the Old Testament with the 
epistie) — in all tiiese respects the Epistie to the Hebrews is 
distinguished finom all the other New Testament episties, and 
considering all these peculiarities we may well say (what-Berger^ 
has said with substantial truth, although in a wrong way), thcU 
the Epistle to t/ie Hebrews is no epistle in the true and proper 
sensSy or at least is no epistle in the ordinary sense. The author 
on his part has not surrendered himself to tiie free and unre- 
strained efiusion of his thoughts, cares, wishes and feelings in 
tiiis writing (as Paul does even in the most i^stematic of his 
epistles, that to the Romans), but he has worked out and 

' Oottinger Theol. Bibl. part iii. p. 449 ss. 
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elaborated it according to a well-considered plan^ so that he 
evidently subordinates the subjective flow of his thoughts and 
feelings to this objective plan. The strict order of his argu- 
mentation is never broken in upon by overflowing emotions (as 
is done for example in Rom. i. 22 ss. ; ii. 1 and 3 ss^ and 24 ; iii. 
5 and 9 ; vii. 24 ; xi. 33, &c.). The readers on their part could 
not possibly have understood the Epistle to the Hebrews if, like 
the rest of the New Testament epistles, it had been read a 
single time before an assembly of the Church ; the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, in order to be understood, must be gone through 
section by section, slowly, carefully, and repeatedly, with continual 
comparison of the Old Testament passages cited in it and their 
connexion. Upon this the author has evidently reckoned. 

It was then no ordinary epistle ; it was more than an epistle, 
it had in reality aomethtng of the nature of a Hieological treatise^ 
and in so £ar Berger is certainly right. But he evidently went 
too far when he thought that the Epistle to the Hebrews was a 
mere treatise written not at all for a definite circle of readers, but 
for the entire Christian, or at leajst Jewish Christian public 
(sometliing in the same way as the Gospel of Matthew). Ue 
found himself in this case driven to the unnatural supposition, 
that the appendix chap. xiii. 22 — 25 was first added supplement 
tarily by one who was sending the treatise on to some other 
churches. But by this nothing is gained. For not merely in 
the appendix, but also in the epistle itself (chap. xiii. 19) personcU 
relations of the author to the readers are presupposed, and more- 
over, the style of the exhortation points to a quite definite class 
of readers. Not only is it a very special error or spiritual 
malady that is counteracted throughout the entire episde, not 
only must an exact acquaintance with the spiritual state of the 
readers be presupposed in the hortatory parts, but in the passage 
• chap. V. 12 it is even indicated that the readers collectively had 
passed over to Christianity together at one and the same time, 
and in chap. vi. 10 and chap. x. 32, ss., reference is made to 
their former conduct, their former fortitude in the faith as con* 
trasted with their present faintheartedness, — limitations of so 
definite a kind that we cannot suppose a whole church to be 
addressed, but only a very narrow and definite circle of indi- 
viduals. 
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The Epistle to the Hebrews, then, deviates firom the nature of 
an epistle, in so far as relates to the manner in which its contents 
are represented ; but it is an epistle in so far as relates to the 
destination for a definite circle of readers* 

That we are to seek for this circle of readers among the 
Jewish Christians is, in the main, self-evident firom the con- 
tents of the epistle ; nay more, we are at liberty to seek these 
Jewish Christians only in Jerusalem. The import of the epistle 
as a whole, and in its particular parts, has indeed the one practical 
aim of convincing the readers that it was no misfortune, and in 
no way dangerous as regards the salvation of their soul, to be ex^ 
eluded from the temple and the temple worshipy and to make it clear 
to them that the central point for the Israelite who believes in the 
Messiah does not lie in Israelitism or Leviticism, but in Mes- 
siaism. The readers, therefore, did not only participate with 
many Jewish Christians living out of Jerusalem in the common 
erroneous notion that the Jewish theocracy with its ritual was 
the main concern, and that the Messiah was sent only on account 
of it, and therefore for those who have part in it, not indeed 
as a secondary thing, but still only, so to speak, as a reward 
and a gift testifying complacency with this theocracy. Not 
only had they not yet comprehended that the Jewish theocracy 
was rather established on account of the Messiah, and the 
Messiah stint on account of the whole world. But to this theo- 
retically erroneous view there was added, in their case, the 
practical danger of being really and truly shut out from the 
temple-worship ; nay, it was this danger, evidently, that first 
awakened and called out the theoretical error. For the whole 
polemical aim of the epistle is directed not against conscious 
heretics and blameable heresy (as, for example, that of the 
Epistle to the Galatians), but against an aberration which had 
its root in aaOiveia. — The readers were too weak, too unde- 
veloped in faith and knowledge to be able to bear and to over- 
come the terrible feeling of being shut out from the old theocratical 
sanctuary. Hence the theoretical statements of the epistle have 
an altogether unpolemical thetical form, they are milk for the 
weak (chap. v. 12) ; what of polemical is in it is directed solely 
against the sin of faintheartedness, never against intentional 
error. — ^But that practical danger could exist in this form only 
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with such Jewish Christians as lived in Jeruaalem itself. Else- 
where in Palestine and among the dispersion errors might arise 
similar to that in the Qalatian Church, but never could those 
circumstances exist out of which such an involuntary fear of 
exclusion might spring. For where no temple was, there the fear 
of exclusion from the temple could not praciicaUj be felt. To 
be excluded from a local synagogue could in itself be regarded 
as no misfortune, as the constitution of synagogues was entirely 
a matter of freedom (they arose in Jerusalem between 460 and 
480), and the Jewish Christians very soon everywhere separated 
themselves from the synagogal communion ; besides, nothing is 
said in the Epistle to the Hebrews of an excommunication from 
Jewish synagogues, but of exclusion from the temple and altar 
and the Israelitish theocratic church as a whole. Such could be 
practically felt only in Jerusalem itself. (Comp. Bleek i. p. 29.) 

True, in one respect the excommunication from the temple 
might affect Jewish Christians out of Jerusalem, namely, when 
they came to Jerusalem to any of the three great festivals and 
then found the temple closed against them. But if the author 
had had such Christians in view, he would certainly have given 
more prominence in the epistle to the feast of the Passover, of 
Pentecost, and of Tabernacles, and have shown that these were 
dispensable, while he rather puts the ritual of those feasts quite in 
the background, and places in the foreground only the sacrifice 
of atonement. The readers, then, are certainly to be sought for 
in Jerusalem. 

But again, it cannot have been the entire church in Jerusalem 
for which the epistle was intended. Already do the passages 
chap. vi. 10 and chap. x. 32 ss. forbid this; for it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that a church, the number of whose members extended 
at all events to thousands, should formerly have been together as 
one man bold and true to their profession, and should afterwards 
have collectively as oiie man become weak and fainthearted. 
Besides, the passage chap. ii. 3 leads us to think only of such 
readers as had been converted subsequent to the time of Christ's 
ascension, who, in general, lived at a later period, and who there- 
fore had not themselves been witnesses of the public labours of 
Jesus. Moreover, the passage chap. v. 12, in particular, forbids 
our supposing that the epistle was addressed to that entire church 
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which was the mother church of all, which numbered among its 
members at all events many who had grown grey in Christianity, 
many who had been the personal disciples of Jesus, and again 
many who had been added at a later period from year to year. 
How could it be said to such a church : ^^ According to the time 
ye ought already to be teachers, but yourselves need again to 
be instructed?" As regards the time, the members of this 
church were not like each other in respect to the time of their 
conversion, but different to the extent of perhaps thirty years ; 
then it could not be presupposed of several thousands that they 
ought to be teachers ; still less would this be said of a church in 
whose bosom there existed in reality many teachers ; least of all 
can it be supposed, that such a church should as a body have so 
retrograded that it again needed milk. All these circumstances, 
taken together with the whole style of representation which 
characterises the epistle, must induce us to understand the words 
chap. V. 12, ye have need that one teach t/ouj as implying that the 
readers were in reality again taken under instruction^ t.«. that the 
epistle waa intended for a limited circle of neophytes in Jerusalem^ 
who had become timorous lest they should be excluded from the 
temple worship^ threatened to withdraw themselves from Chris- 
tianity (chap. X. 25), therefore were taken anew under instn^tionj 
and for whose instruction the Epistle to the Hebrews was to form a 
sort of guide. 



CHAPTER SECOND. 

TIME OF COMPOSITION. 

When this epistle was written can be determined only in- 
directly and by approximation, and this too only by the most 
careful consideration both of the import of the epistle as a whole, 
and of its particular intimations. The import of the epistle as a 
whole leads, as has been already shewn, to the conclusion, that 

^ Tliis teaching cannot be referred to the doctrines contained in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews itself. For it has for its object the arwxmt 
wUch are not taught in the Epistle to the Hebre^Ts. 
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access to the temple and temple worship was either rendered 
difficult or altogether forbidden to the readers. This circum* 
stance, however, yields a pretty certain terminus a quo^ a point of 
time before which the epistle can certainly not have been written. 
We learn from Acts xxi. 28 — 29 that in May 58, when Paul 
came to Jerusalem from his third mission tour, the Jews 
charged liim with having taken into the temple along with him 
a Grreekj an uncircnmcised person, namely, the Gentile Christian 
Trophimus, and thereby having profaned the holy plac«. Now, 
whether this was an intentional pretext, or, as appears, from 
ver. 29 (iv6fJu^ov)j a mere mistake, so much, at all events, may 
be inferred fit>m the nature of the accusation, as also chiefly 
from ver. 24, that at that time Jewish Christians^ as circumcised 
and as native Israelites, were not prohibited from going into the 
temple. The Epistle to the Hebrews must therefore have been 
written after the year 58, but it cannot have been written very 
soon after the event recorded in Acts xxi. There must have 
been an interval during which the hatred of the Jews against 
Christianity rose to a degree considerably higher. 

As the extreme terminus ad quem^ the year 66 o£Pers itself, 
which was the first year of the Jewish war. That the Epistle 
to the Hebrews was written before the destruction of Jerusalem 
appears not only firom those particular passages in which the 
Levitical ritual is spoken of as still subsisting (chap. ix. 8, x. 1), 
but, even if we had not those passages, might be inferred, with 
undoubted certainty, from the import and the practical aim of 
the epistle. We must evidently come down a series of years 
fix)m that extreme terminus ad quern ; it is not probable that the 
epistle was written immediately before the beginning of the war, 
when the external fermentation and decomposition of the Israel- 
itish national life had already come to a height. The circum- 
stances presupposed in the epistle resemble much more the 
first be^nning of that fermentation than its completion. 

Certain ^ovfiepo^ had already, we know, suffered martyrdom 
(chap. xiii. 7) ; the readers themselves, also, had already suffered 
loss in their earthly possessions (chap. x. 34), and many of their 
fellow-believers had been imprisoned ; they themselves, however, 
had not yet needed to strive even unto blood (chap. xii. 4, comp. 
our remarks on the passage). On the other hand, it is taken 
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for granted eveiywhere in the hortatory portions, that severer 
persecations may come, nay, will come ; the readers are systemati- 
cally prepared for these, and exhorted to submit to the sufferings 
that were before them as a discipline from God (xii. 5 ss.), not 
to become fainthearted (x. 38 s.), to persevere in patience (x. 
36), to imitate the faith of the martyrs (xiii. 7), and, like Christ 
and all the Old Testament saints, to keep fixedly and alone 
before their eye the iuture goal, the entrance into the holiest of 
all (chap. xi. and chap. xii. 1 — 3). Do we find, now, traces of 
the condition of the Jewish Christians in Jerusalem growing 
worse after the year 58? First of all, the persecution under 
Nero in July 64 may be mentioned, which, although it did not 
extend over the orbis terrarum, must yet have reacted also on 
Palestine. Were the Jews already full of bitterness against the 
Christians, and was their fury restrained from arbitrary out- 
breaks only by the power of the Romans, then the Neronic 
persecution would certainly be a signal for them which would 
not require to be given a second time. To persecute these 
Christians who were now held to be criminals against Cassar, 
was no longer wrong, and would bring with it no danger. These 
Christians, whose leaders, Peter and Paul, had been murdered 
so shortly afler each other as criminals and rebels, had no claim 
to, and no hope of, protection on the part of the Romans. Cer- 
tainly, then, there began in the summer or harvest of the year 
64 a season of aggravated persecution for the Christians of Jeru- 
salem. 

But this aggravation was not the first since the year 58. 
Already, under the procuratorship of Pomus FestuK (60 — 62), 
according to the accounts of that period which Josephus has 
left behind him, the unbridled spirit of the Jews rose to a height 
hitherto unknown. Already in the year 57 (comp. Wiesler's 
Chron. d. Apgsch., p. 79) a first attempt at insurrection on a 
large scale was made, that of the Sicarii, but was put down 
(Acts xxi. 38 ; Jos. Antiq., xx. 8, 5 s. ; bell. jud. ii. 13^ 3 s.) ; 
under Festus, again, arose the multitude of Groetes and false 
Messiahs ; the fever of false Maccabeism raged widely, and ate 
into the vitals of a people become inwardly corrupt and morally 
dissolute. The Roman scourge came down ever more heavily 

on the subdued rebels (Jos. Antiq. xxiv. 5 ; xxv. 8). We can 
2b 
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easily see nowy how the ChriHtians as ^^ adherents of a Messiah" 
most have been exposed to the suspicion of the Grentile magi^ 
trates, who it can hardly be supposed would investigate with any 
great care into the nature and character of each particular 
Messiah, but in whose eyes all hope of a Messiah and all speak- 
ing of a Messiah must soon have been stamped as unlawftd, and 
scouted as a Jewish association for treasonable purposes, after some 
dozen of Messiahs had, one after another, put themselves forth 
as agitators and rebels. How easy in these circumstances must 
it have become for the Jews to blacken the Christians in the 
eyes of the Bomans, or to obtain a bill of indemnity for any 
arbitrary persecutions of the Jews I It is certain, then, that the 
year 60 or 61 formed an epoch of increased trouble to the 
Christians, and Josephus expressly relates (Antiq. xx., ix. 1) 
that aft^er the departure of Festus, and before the arrival of his 
successor Albinus, the Apostle James, the son of Alphaeus, was 
stoned at the instigation of the high priest, Annas the younger. 
This murder was certainly the signal for something further. 

Accordingly in the year 62, the difficulties of the Christians 
in Jerusalem began to increase, and in the harvest of 64 there 
was a second and still greater aggravation of them. We can 
suppose, therefore, that the epistle to the Hebrews was written 
either late in the summer of 64 — ^in which case the passage chap, 
xiii. 7 will refer to the death of the Apostles Peter and Paul, 
which, as we have seen, is not absolutely impossible — or it might 
have been written in the year 62 or 63, after the death of James 
the son of Alphaeus — ^in which case the passage chap. xiii. 7 
would have to be referred chiefly to James the son of Alphaeus, 
whose mere name must of itself, however, have reminded the 
readers of the earlier death of James the son of Zebedee. We 
may, in the meantime, choose either of these two dates, although 
the passage chap. xiii. 7 is certainly capable of a simpler explana- 
tion according to the latter supposition, for then the author would 
allude to the martyrdom of men who had actually sufiered death 
before the eye$ of the readers, and were therefore patterns to them 
of faith in the proper sense of the term, and who also in the 
strictest sense had been ^yovfievot in the church at Jerusalem. 
(The readers might thus have witnessed the death even of James 
the son of Zebedee^ although they wore still at that time Jews. 
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And he, too, might be reckoned among the ^ovfjsvoi vfA&v be- 
cause he had laboured in the church with which the readers had 
since become connected, and as one of the Apostles whose divine 
calling they acknowledged since their conversion.) 

Let us see, now, whether the passage chap. xiii. 23 gives any- 
more definite information as to the time when the epistle to the 
Hebrews was written. Timothy had been in prison, and had just 
recoYered his freedom when the epistle was written, or at least 
when it wis sent off. At the same time, we have gathered from 
the passage chap. xiii. 23 — 24 that the person who lorote or 
worked out the episUe was free, - was in Italy, in a different 
place, however, from Timothy (if Timothy, who has just been 
set free, comes to him soon he will set out with him to the east), 
that, on the other hand, the proper auAor of the epistle from 
whom the material (but not the diction, comp. chap. xiii. 22) 
emanates, and in whose name the epistle on to chap. xiii. 21 is 
written, was by no means so independent as to be able to set out 
as soon as he might please to Jerusalem, but was so restrained 
by the circumstances of some kind or other in which he was 
involuntarily placed, that he exhorted his readers (chap. xiii. 
19) to pray God that he might be again restored to them. 

Nowy when could Timothy have been in prison in Italy 1 — ^During 

the imprisonment of the Apostle Paul at Rome, several of his 

helpers were involved in the judicial procedure against him and 

detained for a while in custody ; so Aristarchus (Col. iv. 10) and 

Epaphras (Philem. xxiii.) It is not impossible that Timothy, 

also, might have been kept in confinement at that time. When 

the Apostle Paul wrote the epistles to the Colossians and Philip* 

pians Timothy was actually with him (Col. i. 1 ; Phil. i. 1 ; ii. 

19). True, the Apostle does not precisely designate him as his 

fellow-prisoner, and makes no precise mention of an imprisonment 

of Tin^othy ; but even the circumstance that the epistle to the 

Philippians was written precisely in the name of Paul and 

Timothy (i. 1), and that Timothy, thereby, joins in the thanksr 

giving for the gift which was sent ek XP^^^ — ^^^^ circumstance 

almost warrants the reference, that Timothy was imprisoned 

together with Paul. Just because the Apostle throughout the 

whole epistle speaks in his ovm person, addresses his exhortations 

in his own name, speaks chap. iii. 4 ss. of his own — exclusively 

2b 2 . 
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of his own — former circumstoncesy because^ in a word Timothy 
has no part in the contents of the writing, — that superscription 
Paul and Timothy servants of Jesus Christ would properly have 
had no meaning if it did not point to this, that the occasion of 
the epistle — ^the gift which had been received — equally concerned 
Timothy and Paul,^ and this, indeed, is only conceivable on the 
supposition that Timothy shared in the fate of Paul as a prisoner. 
The analogous passage Col. i. 1 would then have a similar expla- 
nation. This supposition is confirmed, however, by the passage 
Phil. ii. 19. Paul hopes that he will be able soon to send Timothy 
into the East.* Why is this an object of liope to him ? If Timothy 
was free, then he might simply have determined to send him 
thither. He hopes to send him, so soon as he knows how it may 
go with his own case (ver. 23), and, in the same way, he hopes 
or "trusts" (ver. 24) that *he Lord will soon procure free- 
dom for himself " also." These words, that I also myself shall 
come shortly J are so parallel with the words / hope to send Timothy 
shortly unto youy that it is not too bold to suppose, that Timothy 
also, who " as a son with the father hath served with me" (ver. 
22), and who alone of all has not sought his own (ver. 20, 21), 
was involved in the procedure against Paul and imprisoned. If 
Timothy had been free, why did not Paul send him at once with 
£paphroditus,or rather why did he not send him instead of Epaph- 
roditus, who (ver. 27) had just recovered from a deadly disease t 
It is not to be supposed that we adduce these passages as 
affording a conclusive proof that Timothy was at that time in 
prison with Paul, but we think we have only shown from them 
the possibility that he may have been at that time in prison. The 
Epistle to the Philippians was written in the year 62, at all events 
before the third year of Paul's imprisonment at Rome, where his 
situation became worse. Now, if the setting at liberty of Timothy 
recorded in Heb. xiii. 23 is identical with that which Paul liopes 
for in Phil. ii. 19, then the Epistle to the Hebrews was written 
somewhere towards the end of the year 62, therefore just after 
the death of James the son of Alphaeus. 

^ The circumstance that Timothy may, perhaps, have written the 
epistle to the Philippians as Ta'xvypa<f>o<; does not suffice to expluin 
tne superscription Phil, i. 1. The tachygraphist neyer wrote his name in 
the superscription along with that of Paul. 
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If this were the onlj time when an imprisotiment of Timothy 
in Italy is conceivable, then wonid the choice which was left open 
above, between the year 62 and the year 64, be thereby already 
determined. But Timothy, after, having been actually sent by 
Paul into the East, was urgently entreated by Paul (2 Tim. iv. 
21), whose case in the meanwhile (during the first half of the 
year 63) had taken a very serious turn, to come back to him 
before the harvest of 63. We may be sure that he complied 
with this request of bis ^^ father.^' Then, however, it is possible 
that he himself was involved in the procedure against Paul, — 
possible also, that after Paul's death he was taken prisoner in the 
persecution under Nero (July 64.) In shorty an imprisonment of 
Timothy in Italy may likewise be conceived of as possible in the 
year 64 ; only, that his being again set at liberty is less probable 
on this occasion than in the year 62. 

We have therefore not yet got beyond the alternative between 
the harvest of 62 and late in the summer of 64. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews might have been written at either of these two points 
of time. The inquiry as to the author will, perhaps, be the first 
thing to throw a clearer light on the question. 



CHAPTER THIRD. 

WHETHER WBITTEX OBIGINALLT IN GBEEK. 

Before we can proceed to the inquiry respecting the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews there is still a preliminaiy question 
which must be settled, namely, whether this epistle was really 
written originally in Greeky or whether it is not merely a transla- 
tion or a reproduction of an Aratnaic original. There is nothing 
in the epistle itself that could lead to the raising of such a ques- 
tion ; but a series of Church Fathers speak of an original Aramaic 
writing, and therefore we are not at liberty entirely to evade the 
question. 

The most ancient of these Fathers is Clemens of Alexandria, 
of whom Eusebius relates (vi. 14), that in his Hypotyposes he 
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has undertaken hnT€rfvrifiiva<i Sir^y^aei^ (iuvestigations) respect- 
ing all the books of the Holy Scripture, and in regard to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews has come to the conclusion : IlavXjov fih^ 
eli/aij yey pd(f>0ai &€ 'Efipaioi^ [EfipaXtc^ ^^y AovkSv S^ ^tXo- 
Ti/M(0^ air)) fiedep/Mffveva'apra iicSovvai rolk ''EWrfO'iv 80€v rov 
airrov ypiyra eipurKeaOai KarcL rffv epp/qveUiv ravrt)^ re rrj^ ivur^ 
T0X97? Kol T&v irpd^ewv. But the last words of this citation show 
clearly enough how Clement arrived at this view. It is not a tra-^ 
dition which he follows, but a scientific conjecture which he raises. 
The dissimilarity in style between this epistle and the epistles of 
Paul» and its similarity to the writings of Luke, struck him 
(justly) 9 he perceived that the epistle cannot have come firom Paul 
in this form ; but as the general tradition of the East (as we shall 
see in the following chapter) named Paul as the author, Clement 
was led to ask : May not the epistle in its present form in reality, 
perhaps, have proceeded from another — Arom Luke ? Wherefore 
not, he thought; how very possible is it that Paul wrote^ to 
those Aramaic speaking Jewish Christians in their own language, 
and that a disciple of Paul (for example Luke himself, whose 
style so much resembles that of the Epistle to the Hebrews) 
afterwards worked out the epistle for a wider circle of readers. — 
But that Clement here in reality gives only a subjective conjec- 
ture, and not an ecclesiastical tradition, appearo most clearly 
from this, that his disciple Origen departs from the supposition 
of an qriginaily Aramaic writing, although he retains the sub- 
stance of Clement's view. He, too, notices (in Euseb. vi. 25) the 
difference in style between the Epistle to the Hebrews and the 
Pauline epistles ; he, too, does not venture to carry b^ck that 
epistle in its present form directly to Paul ; but he can explain 
this phenomenon by a simpler (and indeed a far more probable) 
conjecture, namely, by the supposition that Paul did not verbally 
dictate this epistle^ but only delivered in free oral discourse the 
thoughts and the development of the thoughts, the composi- 
tion and elaboration of which he left over to one of his disciples 
(ret fjkkv voTJiiara rov anroaroKov iarlv f) 8^ i^paai^ koX 17 <rup0eai^ 
airop^niiiovewravro^ nvo^ rh atroaToTuKk icai wa^epel a^okurf^ 

^ 'E/SpoiK^ <^i^ denotes here of course not the ancient Hebrew, which 
indeed was intelligible only to the learned Jews, but the Aramaic. 
Comp. Acts xxii. 2. 
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pa^niiravro^ rh eip/tifiha {nrb rov SiSacrteakov.) Origen would 
certainly not have fallen upon tliis method of solving the ques- 
tion, if there had been in existence a tniditian in any degree to be 
depended on in favour of an originally Aramaic writing ; for then 
he would not have at all needed this new conjecture. That he 
thought it necessary to modify the opinion of Clement can be 
explained only on the ground that this was only an opinion, 
only a subjective supposition. We certainly meet this supposi- 
tion also in later Church Fathers. Eusebius himself also repeats 
it (iii. 38) ; he speaks, however, so entirely in the same way as 
Clement — ^in like manner adducing the internal grounds which 
are in its favour — that it is apparent he is there only stating the 
conjectures of others. (^Efipalot^ 7^ Sul 71)9 varplov yXunrtf^ 
eyypd<fH&^ a^fjuXtiKoro^ rov TIavKovy oi fjthf tov ivayyeXlarrfv 
AovieaVf oi &i top KXi^fievra — Clement of Rome — ipfirfueOaat 
Xiyovai rijv ypa<f>tpr h xal fiaXKov ett) &p aXrfdk^ r^ rov Sfioiav 
TJ79 ^paaetd^yjOLpaKjiipa ti]v re rov K\i]/jl€vto^ iirurroXijv seal rifv 
irpo^ 'Efipaitw^ aTrotn^^etv ic.r.a.) * That this conjecture was one 
which he had adopted from others and not the one which was 
fiimiliar to Eusebius, Bleek has already justly inferred from the 
fact that Eusebius elsewhere speaks as if the Greek Epistle to the 
Hebrews comes from Paul. (In his Comm. on Psdm iL 7 he 
says that Paul, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, has made use of 
the LXX., vnth which as a pofjMfAod^ he was well acquainted.) 

Jeromey too, (Script. Eccl. 5) says : scripeehd; Panlus, ut Heb- 
raeus Hebraeis, Hebraice, ut ea quae eloquenter scripta fuerant 
in Hebraeo, eloquentius verterentur in Graecum ; but Jerome 
also adds : et banc causam esse, quod a ceteris Pauli epistolis 
discrepare videatur. (Later, also, we meet the same view in 
Oecumenius, Theophylact, and Johannes Damascenus.) But it 
18 always evidently the old conjecture 0/ Clement which in every case 
recommended itself on the simple ground, that every one noticed 
the dissimilarity in style between the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
the Pauline epistles. 

The Church Fathers inform us respecting another book of the 
New Testament that it was written originally in Aramaic, namely, 
the (xospel of Matthew. But we must beware of placing these 
two accounts parallel with each oth^. In the case of Matthew 
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the tradition respecting its Aramaic origin begins with the 
Presbyter John (comp. my Kritik. der evang. Geschichte p. 767 
ss.), and continifes through the whole series of the Church 
Fathers without being encumbered by the fiiintest trace of an 
opposite tradition ; nay, it is confirmed by the abundant traces 
of the existence of a ^^ Gospel to the Hebrews" distinct from the 
Greek one of Matthew, which was still used without hesitation 
in the first centuries even by the Catholic Church, and only 
gradually came to be the sole possession of the Nazarites and 
Ebionites, and in their hands was greatly vitiated ; finally, even 
the Greek Gospel of Matthew bears, throughout, an 'Aramaic 
colouring, and has quite the nature of a reproduction of an 
Aramaic original (although not of a verbal translation). Thus 
for example it has only one parancmasia (Matt. vi. 16), and 
this, too, of such a kind as that it may have arisen uncon- 
sciously (comp. my Kritik. der evang. Geschichte p. 764 — 
766). 

It is altogether different with the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The scanty series of notices respecting its Aramaic original 
begins, as we have seen, very late, and begins with an evident 
conjecturey which was afterwards readily adopted by others on 
internal grounds. There is nowhere the faintest trace of an 
Aramaic original of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and our Greek 
Epistle to the Hebrews is, in fine, so original throughout, so 
evidently thought in' Greek, both in form and import, that the 
supposition of its having arisen from an Aramaic original 
becomes at once an impossibility. 

To begin with what is most external, we would refer to tfie 
multitude of Greek paranomaeias and plays upon words^ of 
which only some (for example wrora^ai and apwroraKTOPy ii. 
8 ; awdraopf ap,r](T(op, vii. 3 ; kyyi^ofjkev, €771/09, vii. 19 and 22 ; 
irapafUpeiv, pAveiv^ vii. 23 — ^24 ; fffqadpuevo^^ ffyidadtfy x. 29, 
&c.) could have arisen unconsciously in the hands of a trans^ 
later, while the most are certainly intended (for example 
7ro\vp£p&^ Ka\ 9ro\trrpo7fi>9, i. 1 ; efuiOep dif> &v hraOeify v. 8 ; 
KCbKov re teal Kaxovy v. 14 ; /S/x&fuuri ical 7r6/iaaij ix. 10 ; aoap- 
Tovy op&Py xi. 27 ; pAvova-ap^ pAXXovaap xiii. 14, &c.). All that 
can be directly inferred, indeed, firom this mass of paranomasias 
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18, that our epistle cannot be the literal tranakUion of an 
Aramaic original; that it may have been a free reproduction 
of such an original is not thereby set aside. 

This reproduction, however, most have been executed in so free 
manner that, in the form and structure of the periods^ as well 
as in the transference of the ideasy the writer has not boimd 
himself down to the original ; for the construction of the periods 
is so genuinely Greek, so rich, so fine, the language is so select 
and expresses modifications of ideas so delicate (for example 
fierpioiradeiVy einrepiaTOTo^j fiicrOaTroBoaia, &c.), that there are 
no Aramaic ideas and words whatever to which these Greek 
ones would correspond. The writer must, therefore, have en- 
tirely recast his original — and that not merely as regards the 
form, but also the matter. All the argumentations are so 
fine, so closely knit and interwoven with the grammatical 
form of the finely constructed period, that if this form was not 
possible in the Aramaic original, then ' must also the entire 
development of the thought have been different. Compare 
for example Heb. chap. i. 1 — 3 ; chap. ii. 2 — 4 and 9, 10, and 
14, 15; chap. iii. 1, 2 ss; chap. iv. 9 and 6, 7; chap. v. 
7 — 10; chap. vii. 5 — 12, and ss. Let any one only try to 
render back these passages into the poor Aramaic language, and 
he will be convinced that more than the half of the sentiments, 
but chiefly and entirely their fine connexion, would be lost. 

To this is to be added, finally, the use which is made of the 
LXX. We have seen in the particular passages that the 
argumentations based on Old Testament citations are substan- 
tially correct, and really founded on the sense which those 
citations have in the original. But we have in like manner 
seen, that those argumentations, in respect of form^ correspond 
to the words and expressions used in the LXX, even in those 
instances in which the Septuagint, although rightly rendering 
the sentiment as a whole, yet does not correspond to the most 
direct grammatical sense of the Hebrew original. Thus, for 
example in chap. vii. 8, the argumentation is based on the 
word imorcuTaeiPy which does not occur at all in the Hebrew 
original of tlie psalm. In like manner chap. iv. 5 s. ; chap. x. 
5 — 7, &c. These argumentations also the writer must have 
entirelv recast. 
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In shorty the entire Epistle to the Hebrews is in form and 
matter thought out in Gre^. Granted that it really had an 
Aramaic writing for its basis, our Greek Epistle to the Hebrews 
wou^d still not be a reproduction of this original writing, bnt an 
entirely new and original toritingy to which the Aramaic writing 
bore the relation of a mere preparatory work, and we should not 
be at liberty to say : ^ The Epistle to the Hebrews was ori- 
ginally written in Aramaic," but more correctly would have to 
say : ^' The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews made use of 
another writing of similar import, which happened to be written 
in Aramuc, as a preparatory work." But herewith the whole 
conjecture vanishes. For there are no positive grounds for this 
conjecture, and, thus modified, it would not even serve the end 
which it was intended to serve by Clement of Alexandria. KPanl 
had intended to deliver in writing to the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews a scheme of contents for the epistle which was to be 
written, in order that this author might carry it outj he would at 
least not have written this scheme in the Aramaic language. I^ 
however, Paul or any one else had written and sent an Aramaic 
epistle to the Jewish Christians in Jerusalem, and some other 
(Luke or any one else) had set himself to translate it into Gbeek 
for the more general use of all Christians, he would have really 
translated it, and not have made something quite different out 
of it. 

The conjecture of Clement, therefore, is mere conjecture, and 
indeed it is not even fitted to explain the coincidence of the un- 
Pauline style and the oriental tradition of the Pauline mntlior- 
ship. In no danger of being misled by this conjecture, we can 
now pass to the inquiry respecting the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. 



CHAPTER FOURTH. 

THE WRITER. A) EXTERNAL TESTIMONIES. 

On directing our view, first of all, to the external testimonies 
respecting the Epistle to the Hebrews, we encounter the striking 
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phenomenon, that the entire Eastern Church decidedly and from 
the very first holds the epistle to be Pauline^ while the Western 
either makes no use of it until the time of the Arian controversy, 
or, if it uses it, does not reckon it among the Pauline epistles, or, 
finally, declares it to be decidedly un-Pauline. 2Tl« Eastern Church 
had no other opinion tlian that Paul was the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. As the first witness Clemens Bomanus (a.d. 96) 
is wont to be adduced, who has certainly a greater numberof 
allusions to the Epistle to the Hebrews than to any other epistle 
of the New Testament. (In the 36th chapter of his Epistle to 
the Corinthians he gives 'pretty large and literal extracts from 
Hcb. i. 4, ss. ; more than once he repeats the words Ueb. iii. 2, 
&c. &c. See the passages in Kirchhofer's ^' Quellensammlung zur 
Geschichte der neutestamentlidien Kpnons," p. 233 — ^288.) 
But nowhere does Clement name the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
nowhere does he name Paul as its author. Now, as there is no 
necessity for supposing that his partiality for this epistle was 
occasioned by his partiality for the person of its author^ seeing tha^ 
the contents of the epistle might quite as well account for this 
partiality — ^further, as the person of the author might have been 
especially dear to Clement even although he had not been Paul 
himself, but one of those felhw-labourers mentioned in Phil. iv. 3, 
it follows that no certain conclusion can be drawn from Clement's 
partiality for the Epistle to the Hebrews, that he recognised this 
epistle as Pauline. Still less, indeed, can any inference be drawn 
against its having been written by Paul fix>m the fact that 
Clement does not name the title and author. For, in his allu- 
sions to the Epistles to the Thessalonians (Clem. 1 Cor. xxxviii.), 
Galatians (1 Cor. xlix.), Romans (chap, xxxiii. — ^xxxv. — ^xxxviii. 
— xlvi.), Colossians (chap, xxi.), Ephesians (chap, xlvi.), 'Kmotfay 
(chap, xxix.), &c., he also names not the title and author ; only 
(in chap, xlvii.) when he cites the first of Paul's epistles to the 
Corinthians does he remind the Corinthians — ^having special 
occasion to do so^-of that which Paul had already written 
to them. 

The series of properly Oriental witnesses for the Pauline 
authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews begins with Pantaenus. 
Clement of Alexandria appeals to him, the fuucapio^ irpeafiv- 
repo^, for the information that Paul had put no inscription to the 
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Epistle to the Hebrews, because he did not wish to urge his 
apostolical authority on the Jewish Christians. CH&rf Sk m 6 
fULKapio^ ikeye vpeafivrepo^y erreiy 6 Kvpio^ airotrroKo^ &v rod 
travTOKparropo^j airearakTi irpo^ 'Efipaiou^y Sui fierpUnryra o 
IIat;Xo9, w &v eh rii SOvtf aTrearaXfiivo^, ovk 'iyypa<j>ei iavrov 
El3pa(o)v awooToXopy Sid re rifv ?rpo9 rov levpiov rifji^Vf Sid re rov 
€K irepiovaia^ koX rok 'E^paioi^ hrurriXKeiv idp&v Ki^pv/ca Sirra 
Kol dtroaroKov.) In like manner Dionysios of Alexandria (in 
lEuseb. vi. 41 : ^E^eKkivov Se K(ii inrave)(a>povv ol dSektfyot* Kal 
rtjv dpirayrfv t&v ifjrapxovTfovj ofioia)^ iKelvoi^ ok koll ITou- 
Xo9 ifxapTvpijcey fierii x^P^^ irpoaeSe^avro, comp. Heb. x« 
34.) In like manner, Alexander of Alexandria (in Socr. i. 3, 
Theodoret. h. e. i. 4.) Methodius of Lycia (a.d. 290) conviv. 
decem virginum, oratio 10, pag. 96 and 116, cites the passages 
Heb. X. 1 and xii. 1 with the words Kurii top ditwrroKov and 
Kath, rhp SiSdaxaXop IIav\op, A S}mod held in Antioch about 
the year 264 against Paul of Samosata, cites in its Synodal 
writing [(in Mansi coll. cone. tom. i. pag. 1036) the passage 
Heb. xi. 26 as the words of Paul. That Clement of Alexandria 
held Paul to be at least the original author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, nay, that it was just the tradition respecting the 
Pauline authorship that induced him to devise that conjecture 
about an originally Aramaic writing in order to explain the dif- 
ference in style, we have seen from the passage already adduced 
(in Euseb. vi. 14), in which, indeed, he appeals also to Pantaenus 
in support of its having been written by Paul. In another 
passage, also (Strom, vi. p. 645), he cite? the Epistle to the 
Hebrews as Pauline (^Eirel Kal ITafiXo? eV tak hruTToXak 

ov ^CKoKTo^lap Sia^dWiUP <l>alp€Tai ^H irdXip, ^njal^ 

Xpeiap e^6T€ rov SiSda/eeip vfui^y ripa ret crrot^euz, &c. Heb. v. 12 
— Ao-avro)^ koI roh ef 'EXKi^Ptop einarpk^vai Ko\o<T<ra€v(rL' 
fiXl'rrere &c. — Col. iv. 8.) — Origen likewise cites the epistle as 
Pauline (comm. in Job. opp. iv. p. 60 : koUp rfj irpo^ 'Efipaiov^ 
6 OUT09 ITai;\o9 ^o'lP' — ^then follows Heb. i. 1 — 2 ; — in like 
manner in his comm. in ep. ad Koman. opp. iv. p. 579 and 659.) 
Origen too was driven only by this general tradition, of the Pauline 
authorship to that conjecture which has been formerly mentioned, 
and which (in Euseb. vi. 25) he expresses in the following words : 
'O xP'paicrfip 7^9 Xef €e»9 t^9 7r/)09 'Efipalov^ iiriyeypafifjiApff^ Ittw- 
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toXtj^ ohtc l)(€i TO iv Xo7^9 tBianitcov rov diroarokov^ 6fio\oyi]<rai'-' 
T09 auTov lSuiyrr}v Avai r^ \6^(p^ TOvriaTi t§ ^pdaei,' ahXd iartv 
^ hrio'ToyJf avvOiirei t^9 X.£^€o>9 eWrfViKtOTipay ira^ 6 eTnardfievo^ 
Kpiveiv (f>paa€a)v 8ia<l>opd^ OfioXoyrjacu dp, HdXtv Se ai, Sri ra 
voi^fiara rrj^ iirurroXri^ Bavfidatd kcTL^ ncaX ov Sevrepa r&v dtroo'' 
To\uc&9 6pLo\oyovfiiva>v ypafip,dT€ov, koX tovto &v avfKf^rjaai elpai 
d\r}0k^ ira<i 6 irpoaextDV rf* dvaypdaei, t§ dTroaroXiKfj, — *Eya> Bi 
diro^xuvopLevo^ hroip! &Vy ori rd fiiv vorjfiara rov dvotrrokov icrXv 
Tf Si ^pdai^ icai fi a4p0€ai^ d'rrofipr}fiop€va-avTO^ tipo^ rd dirotrro- 
\iKd, KoX &cnr€pel aypKioypa^KrapTo^; rd eipvjfAipa hro rov 
SiScurxaXov, Et Tt9 oip eKxKjqaia e)(€v ravrrfp r)fp hnaroXtfP ©9 
IlaiXovy avTff evSoKifisira) xal iirl rovrtp* ov ydp elfcfj oi dp^aioi 
dpBpe^ et>9 IlavXov airrjp vapaSeSdKaai^ All the following 
Greek Church Fathers name the epistle as Paul's : Eusebius 
places it in his canon among the Pauline epistles (Euseb. iii. 25, 
see farther'on this below), in like manner Antonius, Athanasius, 
Did}rmus, Theophilus of Alexandria, the two Gregories, Basilius, 
Epiphanius, James of Nisibis (in Galland. bibl. patr. torn. 5. p. 
16 and 53), Ephraim of Syria, the two Cyrils, Chryrostom, &c. 

Nevertheless, some have ventured to call in question the 
antiquity and unanimity of this oriental tradition, fileek (i. p. 
108) thinks that by the dpxaioi dpSpe<; to whom Origen refers 
might also be meant merdy, Pantaenus and Clement of Alexan- 
dria; not only, however, is it improbable that Origen should 
have designated these his immediate predecessors and teachers by 
so vague an expression, but the usus linguae is directly against 
this. (For examplo, Eusebius ii. 1, where he narrates the death 
of the Apostles J says: koIX ravra pikp me^ dpy^aitop Urropia^ 
elp^dfo ; in iii. 24, he says, the Gt)spel of John has had the 
fourth place assigned to it rightly by the apx^M^') Chiefly, 
however, is the context conclusive against that interpretation. 
For Clement of Alexandria had not unconditumally held that 
Paul was the immediate author of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; 
how then can this Clement be brought forward among those* to 
whom those churches might appeal which held the epistle to be 
directly Pauline f The sense of the pajssage is plainly this : The 
Alexandrians cannot, indeed, believe that this epistle, with this 
style, was thus composed by Paul himself; but whosoever will yet 
hold Paul to be the immediate and proper author (therefore in 
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opposition to Clement !) we can do nothing against 6ni^aiiice even 
the ancients have handed down the epistle to ns as one of 
Paul's." 

Andy accordingly, a second objection also is herewith refiited 
(Bleek p. 107). In the words c? t*9 oSv itctcXrfaia eye^ Tavrrjv 
Ti7i^ emardkrjp w IlaiXov there evidently lies the presupposition, 
that only a few churches at that time held the epistle to the 
Hebrews to be a work of Paul. But the question treated o( in 
the context of this passage is, not at all, whither the epistle was 
written by Paul or came into existence without Paul having any- 
thing to do with it. That the ancient tradition imputed it to 
Paul was a settled point, and only the certainty of this tradition 
could induce Clement and Origen to form those two conjectures, 
by which the un-Pauline style at variance with the tradition might 
be explained.^ — The question with Origen is rather, whether the 
epistle, precisely as we have it in Greeky can have come directly 
from Paul. The old tradition called it Pauline ; the un-Pauline 
style had, however, justly struck the Alexandrians ; it had become 
the settled opinion among them that the epistle in its present 
form could not be directly from Paul ; either it is a translation 
of an Aramaic original (as Clement wrongly supposed), or, ac- 
cording to the preferable conjecture of Origen, Paul did not 
dictate the words of it but gave only the voiifiaja for it. These 
views, undet the influence of the catechist school in Alexandria 
and the neighbourhood, may have been generally spread ; hence 
Origen carelessly mentions them ; but then it may have struck 
him, that this hypothesis might give offence, that there might 
possibly be churches which would zealously maintain the imme- 
diately Pauline origin ; against these, he says, we cannot take any 
steps as the ancient tradition names the epistle simply as one of 
Paul's. That the words l^et ainiiv w IlavXouy according to the 
context, form the antithesis, only to the view of Origen, and not to 
an opinion according to which the authorship of Paul would be 
absolutely denied, is indeed clear as the sun. 

^ How altogether untenable is the opinion of Bertholdt (Eii^eit. iv. 
2914 8S.)) that the Alexandrines — those who obseived and always so 
strongly urged the un- Pauline character of the style — were the first who 
raised the conjecture of a Pauline authorship and that *'*' on exegetical 
grounds/' 
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Origen, certainly, also presupposes an cJ>aolute denial of the 
Pauline authorship as possible, but only as possible^ when (in 
Matth. xxiii. 27) he says : SeAponCy aliquem abdicare epistolam ad 
Hebraeos, quasi ^non Pauli . . • sed quid faciat in sermones 
Stephani, ^c. 1 The learned Father may have heard something 
ofthe Western views concerning the epistle to the Hebrews; at 
all events, he would not have spoken thus (poney aliqtiem) if (as 
Bleek will have it) there had been around him entire churches 
and countries which held the Epistle to the Hebrews to be un- 
Paulinel He there also as well as iix ad Afric. chap, ix., distinctly 
takes it for granted that some might feel themselves compelled 
to doubt the authority of the Epistle to the Hebrews on internal 
groundsy namely, on account of the passage Heb. xi. 37 (where 
prophets are spoken of who were sawn aaundevy while no such 
case is recorded in the canonical books of the Old Testament). 

Again, reference has been made to the fact that Eusebius 
reckons the Epistle to the Hebrews among the antilegomenoy 
inasmuch as he relates of Clement of Alexandria that in his 
Strom, he made use of proofs also airo t&v aim\erfOfUva>v ypa<f>&Vy 
namely, from the Wisdom of Solomon, Sirach, tlte Epistle to the 
Hebrewsy and the epistle of Clemens Rom., Barnabas and Judas. 
But that the epistle to the Hebrews is here reckoned among the 
antilegomena is very simply explained from this, that Eusebius 
himself (vi. 25) knew and mentions that some held Luke, others 
Clement of Rome, to be the proper and immediate author of 
it, and that (Euseb. iii. 3 ; vi. 20) the whole western church 
entirely denied it to be Paul's. In this sense he might call it an 
dirnXey6ft€P0v, But how firmly settled that tradition of the 
Pauline authorship in general was in the east is evident from this, 
that Eusebius in his principal passage on the Canon (iii. 25) 
does not adduce the Epistle to the Hebrews among the antilego- 
mena, and was therefore conscious of having already included it 
among the ^' en-toroXaT? HavKov ;" accordingly, the same Euse- 
bius cites it as Pauline in not less than twenty-seven passages. 
(Comp. Bleek, p. 149—150, Anm. 173.) 

Finally, the learned and extensively read Jerome, who made 
use of the library of Csesarea, and therewith of the endre 
Christian literature of the first centuries, says, that the Epistle 
to the Hebrews was ascribed to the Apostle Paul non solum ah 
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ecclesiis orientis^ sed ab omnibus retro ecclesiasHcia grcieci sermofiis 
acriptorihua (ep. ad Dard. p- 608). 

Thus, then, the thesis is folly confirmed — tiiat the primitive 
and general tradition of the East is in favour of the Pauline 
authorship. It is also confirmed by the remarkab|e circum- 
stance, that the Epistle to the Hebrews, as is still evident firom 
the nmnbering of the Kephalaia in the cod. B, originally stood 
between the Epistle to the Galatians and that to the Ephesians, 
and was not till a later period in the fourth century placed after 
the Epistle to the Thessalonians (as in cod. A and C), and still 
later, after the Pastoral Epistles. 

It was altogether different in the West. That bishop of 
Lyons, Irenaeus, who was among the first to follow the prac- 
tice of citing the New Testament writings by their titles and 
authors, .has, as is commonly supposed, not at all cited the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, at least not by its title and author; 
nay, there is a notice, certainly a very late one, to the effect that 
Irenaeus held the Epistle to the Hebrews to be un-Pauline. 
Meanwhile, these points would need a special examination. 
Only the second, viz., that Irenaeus never names the Apostle 
Paul as the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, is beyond all 
question true. There are serious doubts, on the other hand, 
against the first, that Irenaeus was not at all acquainted with 
the epistle, and did not make use of it. Eusebius (v. 26) 
notices a writing (now lost) of that Church Father with the 
express remark, that in it Irenaeus '^ mentions also the Epistle 
to the Hebrews.'' ^AXKh ffkp irpb^ toU airohoOeuTiv Eiprfvaiou 
avyypdfifiaa'i xal Tai<; iirioToXa'k ^iperai Kal fiipKiov Ti hiOf 
Xe^eav Bi,a(f>6p<DV, iv ^ t^9 Trpo? 'Efipalov^ itrujToXt}^ xai ry^ 
\eyofUvrjq ao^la^ SoXofi&VTO^ fMVfffioveveiy fyqra riva i^ avT&v 
frapaOifievo^* These words may have a twofold sense. Either 
the apposition irapadifuvo^ serves to state more precisely how 
and in how far he mentions the Epistle to the Hebrews (^^ he 
mentions it by adducing passages from it"^ — and then Irenaeus 
may not, perhaps, have so nmch as named the title ^^ iirurroXfi 
irpo^ 'EfipaioWy but only have cited particular passages of the 
epistle — or irapaOifiei/o^ serves to specify the o<[;casion on which 
he has really ^^ mentioned " the Epistle to the Hebrews as such, 
i.e.j has named it {'' he mentions it on the occasions on which he 
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adduces passages from it") — and in this case Irenaeus must in 

those citations have actually called the epistle by its name 

" Epistle to the Hebrews." In favour of the latter interpretation 

is the circumstance, that a mere making use of fyqra from the 

Epistle to the Hebrews, vnthout naming this epistle, occurs also 

in the writing adv. haer., and could not be adduced as an 

exclusive peculiarity of the writing " SiaXefet?;" meanwhile, 

those mere allusions are so few in number, and, besides, so 

doubtful, that they may easily have escaped the notice of Euse- 

bius. However this may be, little, on the whole, depends on 

which of those two interpretations is held to be the correct one. 

According to each of the two^ Irenaeue at least knew the Epistle to 

the Hebrews ; but from neither can it be inferred that he must 

have held it to be Pauline. That he knew the epistle, is certainly 

confirmed in some measure by those allusions in the writing 

adv. haereses. True, indeed, when he describes God as iaciens 

omnia, et visibiUa et invisibiUa, et sensibiHa et insensata, et 

coelestia et terrena, per verhum virtutis suae^ there might be in 

this latter designation (certainly a veiy unusual one) an acci- 

dental coincidence with the prjfia t^ Svud/jL€<o^ avrot), Heb. i. 3. 

As little can it be with any certainty inferred fit>m the words : 

Snov ye *Evo)x €vap€<m]a'a<; t^ 0€^ iv aeifuiTi f^ereriA;, rifp fierdr 

deatv T&v Buca^p vpofirjvvtov (v. 5, 1) that the Bishop of Lyons 

was acquainted with Heb. xi. 5, as these words might quite as 

well be explained from our acquaintance with Gren. v. 24 

(LXX). On the other hand, in a third passage (iv. 11, 4) : Quae 

(munditiae exteriores) injlguramfuturorum traditae erant, velut 

umbrae cujusdam descriptionem faciente lege^ atque delineante de 

temporalibus aetema, terrenis coelesHay it would be difficult not 

to see a recollection of passages in the Epistle to the Hebrews 

(x. 1, (TKiiLv yhp ix^^ ^ vofAO^ t&v fieXXoin-cDi/ ayaO&v ; comp. 

viii. 5, CKi^ r&v hrovpavUav ; ix. 23, t^ tnroBeiyfjLara r&v iv rdk 

ovp{WoUi), 

The supposition that the Epistle to the Hebrews was entirely 

unknown to Irenaeus is therefore quite untenable. On the other 

hand, there is not the slightest trace of his having ever declared it 

to be Pauline* On the contrary, it is thought that there is a trctce 

of his having held it to be un-PauUne. Stephanus Grobarus (living 

in the sixth century) records (in Photii bibl. cod. 232, ed. Bekk. 
2 c 
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p. 291) that Irenaeus and Hippolytus held the Epistle to thi 
Hebrews to be im-Pauline. Hippoljtns has manifestly (Thot. 
cod. 121) denied the Pauline origin of the epistle ; but whether 
this saying of Stephanns in reference dUo to Irenaeus is fbnnded 
on definite positive statements, may be very much doubted* For 
had such statements been to be found in the writings of Irenaeus, 
then Eusebius would assuredly have adduced the substance of 
these statements, in the passage (v. 8) in which he brings together 
all that Irenaeus had expressed respecting the biblical books. It 
is therefore faronore probable that Stephanus presumed^ fix>m the 
rare and scanty use which Irenaeus makes of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, from his silence respecting the author, and, finally, 
from the view entertained by his disciple Hippolytus, that his 
teacher also, Irenaeus, must have held the Epistle to the Hebrews 
to be un-PauIine. Was this conjecture right? I believe we 
shall have to decide this question by a docta ignorantia. It is 
certainly not impossible that Irenaeus held our epistle to be 
un-Pauline ; but it is quite as possible that he had brought with 
him from Asia Minor to Lyons the tradition respecting the 
Pauline origin, but that he vxis unwilling to urge this on Ae 
Western Church, He may, therefi)re, have cautiously avoided 
citing the Epistle to the Hebrews as Pauline in contradiction to 
the imiversal opinion and tradition of the East ; for an eccledas- 
tical tradition so general demanded respect and forbearance, 
according to Irenaeus' own principles (comp. his second firagment 
on the Passover controversy in Eusebius v. 24.) As he was, 
nevertheless, unwilling to deny the tradition which he had 
brought with him from Asia Minor, he therefore in general 
avoided making any particularly frequent use of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and he might do so all the more easily as the point 
of this epistle was directed against Judaism, whereas the point 
of his own polemics was directed against Gnosticism, so that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews was in reality for him not so indispensable* 
But that in the West this epistle, at the time when tradition, 
even that respecting the canon {ue, respecting the books to be 
read in the churches), was fixed, i,e. shortly af^ 100, was as 
yet by no means generally known and spread, is apparent from 
numerous fisu^ts. In the Novatian controversy (firom 251 onwards) 
Novatian could have found in the whole of the New Testament 
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no more convenient proof of his principle, that Christians who in 
persecution had denied the fidth ought not again to be received 
into the fellowship of the Church, than the passage Heb. vi. 4 
ss. As Novatian, notwithstanding, makes no use of this passage 
in his writings (see these in GaDand. bibl. patr. iii. 287 ss.), he 
must, therefore, either have not at all known the Epistle to the 
Hebrews or have held it to be no authority. Victorinus (a.D- 
303), the Muratorian Canon, and the presbyter Gajus (about 
190), count only 13 Pauline epistles. (On Gajus cx)mp. Euseb. 
6, 20 s.) Cyprian says in two passages (adv. Jud. i. 20 and de 
exhort, mart. 11) that Paul wrote to seven churches; besides 
Borne, Corinth, Ephesus, Colosse, Philippi, Thessalonica, and 
Galatia, there remains here no place for the ^^ Hebrews." And 
no weight is to be given to the consideration, that Cyprian may 
not have counted the Epistle to the Hebrews because its readers 
(as we saw) formed no church ; he reckons the province of Galatia 
as a church! TertuUian, in a passage (de pudic. 20) where 
eveiything depended on his being able to confirm the authority 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, with great decision and candour 
names Barnabas as its author. From the second to the fourth 
century J then^ in Italy as in Africa^ the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was held to be un^Pauline. As yet at the time of Eusebius, at 
least in Home, the doubt as to the Pauline authorship had not 
entirely disappeared, as Eusebius (iii. 3) records ('On ye fjujv 
Tive^ ^0€7i]Kaai rifv wpo^ *Efipaiov^y irpo^ t^9 'PeDfiaUop itcxXfj" 
cla^ flD9 fiif IlauKov oiaav oM^p avrtXeyecOa* <f>i]a'apTe^y ov SUaiov 
ajuoew. Comp. Euseb. vi. 20 : hr^ll Kal eh Bevpo nraph 'Pq>- 
fialav Ttcrli/ ov vofiOjera* rov aTroaroKov elvai.) For, of earlier 
opponents of the Pauline origin of the epistle {^Oeri^Kaai) he 
says, that they had appealed to '^ the Soman Church ;" of his 
own time he says, that some in Home held the epistle to be un- 
Pauline. 

First in the time of the Arian controversy, then, there took 
place a revolution of opinion on this question in the West, and 
a complete victory over the Western tradition by the Eastern brought 
about, doubtless, through the influence of the oriental Nicenes, 
who now indeed found their most faithfiil allies and fellow-suf- 
ferers in the Western Church, and came into the most active 

contact with it. Hilary of Pbictiers (a.d. 368), Lucifer of 

2c2 
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Cagliariy Ambrose (398), Phflastrius, Gandentius, Jerome, &c., 
consider the Epistle to the Hebrews as a work of the apostle 
Paul. 

Now, just as the attempt has been made to orerthrow the fact 
that the primitive tradition of the East declared the epistle to be 
Pauline, so, on the other hand, it has also been attempted to do 
away with the equally certain fact, that the West, in the fourth 
centuiy, held the epistle to be un-Pauline. Stuart has conjectured 
that the West was originally at one with the East on this ques- 
tion, and that Mardon, who came to Rome in the time of the 
presbyter Gajus, first infected the West with his doubts as to the 
Pauline authorship — a conjecture which needs no refutation. 
Tertullian, the energetic opponent of Marcion, who in his opposi- 
tion to the Gnostics, never fails to impute to Marcion as a crime 
his every doubt respecting the authenticity of a biblical book, 
does not in a single syllable charge him with holding the Epistle 
to the Hebrews to be im-Pauline (adv. Marc v. 20), and he 
himself declares the epistle to be a work of Barnabas I Assuredly 
he would not have adopted this view firom Marcion I — Hug like- 
wise thinks that the Western Church originally possessed the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, but when the Montanists appealed to 
Heb. vi. 4 ss. (Hieron. adv. Jovin. ii. 3), from opposition to 
them, it was first ignored (as was done by Irenaeus), and then 
declared to be spurious. But Tertullian also, who was himself a 
Montanist, or had been, had no other opinion than that the epistle 
proceeded fix>m Barnabas ! And how, in general, woiild the 
whole immense church of the West have declared an epistle 
to be spurious, which according to tradition was apostolical, 
merely in order to be able to get rid of a single argument of a 
sect I It might, on the same principle, have declared the entire 
New Testament to be spurious, on account of the Gnostics and 
Ebionites I 

These two theses then may be considered as thoroughly con- 
firmed, tJiat the tradition of the East held the epistle to be PauUne, 
ihatf on the other hand^ the West came to know it in general at a 
later period^ and then very decidedly held it to be un-PauUne, The 
question now arises, what critical inferences are to be drawn fiDm 
this phenomenon t Not a few draw from it the simple result, that 
^^the external testimonies contradict each other, and conse- 
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quendj, that the internal reasons alone must decide." Such a 
procedure^ however, deserves to be characterized as hasty and 
groundless. The eastern and the western traditions are not two 
equal, but opposite, mathematical quantities which cancel each 
other and reduce each other to nothing, but they are facts which 
are to be weighed^ nay more, which are to be ejcplained. 

In weighing the two traditions against each other, that of 
the East is the heaver in the scale. First of all, it is reasonable 
to expect a surer and more general knowledge concerning the 
author of an Bpistle in the district to which that epistle was 
written, than in that /rom which it was written. In Jerusalem, 
whither the epistle had been sent, it must have been known and 
learned who the author was ; for, although he does not name 
himself in the inscription, the bearer of the epistle would cer- 
tainly not deliver it with the words : " Here I bring you an 
epistle out of Italy from somebody ; who that somebody is however 
you must not know" — ^for then had the authority of the epistle 
been but ill cared for ! but the bearer must, in all probability, 
have brought to the teacher of that circle of readers ah additional 
private writing, and to the circle of readers themselves have 
mentioned and certified the name of the author. From thence, 
along with the epistle (which soon indeed came to have a high 
significance for the whole of oriental Christendom, being, as it 
were, a divinely authenticated document for the loosing of the 
band between Christianity and Judaism), the knowledge of its 
author, too, must have spread — first, and most surely, to Lesser 
Asia, Syria, Egypt! What we learn there respecting the 
Epistle to the Hebrews we shall have to consider as the surest 
information. 

It was altogether different in Italy, where the author wrote. 
True, he writes salutations from the Italian Christians, but this 
surely does not necessitate the supposition that he first sent 
round everywhere to the Christian churches of Italy, an- 
nounced his intention to write to some Jewish Christians in 
Jerusalem, and obtained authority from them to send their 
salutations. The salutation, chap. xiii. 24, is in so vague and 
general a form as to lead to the supposition, that the author 
ventured to write it at his own hand. Let it be granted, how- 
ever, that in the author's immediate neighbourhood the notice 
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would be spread that he was writing to Christians in Jemsalem, 
this notice would be forgotten in the next months, years, decades. 
The Western Church did not happen at first to see the epistle 
itself. Very natural I The epistle, in respect of its import, had 
an interest only where there were Jewish Christians who still 
from piety observed the Levitical law; such there were in 
Palestine, Syria, Alexandria, doubtless also in Lesser Asia. In 
Italy the Jewish Christians were small in point of numbers, and 
gradually decreasing ; there they were from the commencement 
more mixed with Gentile Christians. The Epistle to the He- 
brews came also into the Western Church, but late and slowly ; 
it was not, so to speak, waited for and read with avidity as 
a practically important writing. It came thither slowly, by 
means of copies. No Paul had named himself in the inscrip- 
tion ; it was therefore not at all imagined that the epistle was 
Pauline. In the beginning of the second century it was not 
yet received into the ecclesiastical collection of books prescribed 
to be read (the canon) of the Western Church ; now as from 
the beginning of the second century, from the death of the 
last apostle, the Church clung with tenacity to all old tradition, 
the Western Church also made no change in its canon ; the 
Epistle to the Hebrews indeed gradually spread, but the old 
tradition of the West had not reckoned it among the canonical 
epistles ; consequently it was allowed to stand outside the canon, 
and, least of all, was there any inclination to acknowledge it a^ 
Pauline. Now, that in the fourth century the Western Church 
followed the oriental tradition so soon as that Church came into 
more lively contact with it, can only be explained from the lact, 
that the Eastern Church must have had weighty positive reasons 
in support of it. In general, the Eastern differs from the Western 
tradition as regards the Epistle to the Hebrews in this, that the 
former bears a positivey the latter a negative character. The 
former went out from the knowledge that the epistle was 
Pauline, and only afterwards were doubts awakened (in the 
Alexandrians) on account of the style, which, however, could 
not overthrow that tradition, but only led to attempts to recon- 
cile them with it. Nor was there any doubt in Alexandria as to 
who was the first and proper author, but only as to who was 
the translator, or who had worked it out, whether Clement of 
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Rome "or Luke. It was a settled point, that Paul was the 
proper author. The tradition of the Western Church, on 
the contrary, went out from an ignorance of the epistle, an 
ignorance of the author, and we' meet nowhere any positive 
statement respecting the person of this author, with the single 
exception of that of Tertullian. True, when he names Bar- 
nabas, Tertullian seems to express not a subjective conjecture 
but a traditian; at all events, however, this tradition was only a 
local one, and in all probability rested, in its /irst origin, only 
on a conjecture. Origen, (in Euseb. vii. 25), when he brings 
together all the <^inions respecting the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
knows nothing of that of Tertullian ; Jerome (cat. 5) adduces 
it as ^^jnxta Tertullianum," and has therefore regarded it as 
entirely a subjective view of this Church Father. 

These considerations will suffice to convince us, that the 
critic — ^let him, if he will, form an opinion respecting the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews only on internal grounds — ^is, at 
all events, not at liberty to set up any hypothesis which leaves it 
unaccountable, how the Eastern Church came to the consciousness 
of having got this epistle as one sent hy Paul, 

And now i^ in tiie second chapter, it was left an open question 
whether the Epistle to the Hebrews was written in the year 62 
before — or in the year 64 after the death of Paul, the decision 
already inclines to the first of these dates. For, let it also be 
granted, that the Eastern Church had actually erred in con- 
sidering the apostle Paul as the author, even this error would 
cease to be explicable, if the Epistle to the Hebrews generally 
speaking came first into the east after the death of the apostle. 
Think only of Heb. xiii. 19. 



CHAPTER FIFTH. 

CONTINUATION. B) INTEBNAL REASONS. 

Let lis now look at the epistle itself; let us inquire whether it 
contains any special intimaJtUms respecting the person of its 
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author ; let us consider its doctrinal import^ Us dictum and BtyUj 
that we may see whether the epistle can be Pauline. 



a) particulab intimations. 

Against the possibility of the Pauline authorship of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is generally adduced the passage chap. ii. 3^ 
where the author distinguishes himself from the Apostles^ while 
Paul is elsewhere wont studiously to lay stress on his apostolical 
authority (Gal^ i. ; 2 Cor. xi. — xii.) — ^But unjustly. The author^ 
in that passage, does not distinguish himself from the apostles 
as one who is not an apostle, but, as one who was not an eye- 
witness he distinguishes himself from the eye-witnesses of the 
life and labours of that Son of God who brought the salvation. 
The author is not addressing those who cast doubts on his 
authority, and the question in the Epistle to the Hebrews is not 
whether Paul derives his office as immediately as the twelve 
from Christ, or whether he has it fit>m men ; but the antithesis 
in that passage is between the word of the Zatr, which was spoken 
by angels on Sinai, and the word of the New Testament salva^ 
tion^ which has been made known ^^to us" first by the Lord 
himself and then by ectr^witnesses (therefore is perfectly sure — 
comp. ifieOauoffrj.) Paul himself could not have written other- 
wise here ; he too could and must include himself, along with his 
readers, among those who had not themselves been witnesses of 
the life of Jesus. Accordingly, on the supposition of the Pauline 
authorship, the ^fiek explains itself admirably even when taken 
as the 1 plur. communicative which is not even necessary. For 
^fiev: is said in opposition to the cotemporaries of Moses, and 
only denotes generally the Christians ; and if the author, in the 
course of the period v. 3, continues in the 1 plural with which 
he had begun, he had in view there certainly, as appears fit>m 
the context, not so much himself as his readers. ^' How can we 
escape," &c. is only a milder form of: "How can ye escape!" 
and the 1 plur. is not so much communicative as insinuatory. 
This passage, then, nowise presents any hindrance to the suppo- 
sition of the Pauline authorship. Quite as little does the passage 
chap. xiii. ver. 19 ; comp. our remarks on that passage. 



I 
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Oil the other hand, again, no inference can be drawn that the 
Apostle Paul was the writer, from the circumstance that in chap, 
xiii. 23 the author speaks of his ^^ brother Timothy." Paul 
certainly gives him the same designation in Col. i. 1. But why 
may not another helper of Paul, for example a Luke, a Mark, 
have given to Timothy as his felloW'-helper the name ^^ brother ? " 
Only so much can be inferred from the postscript chap. xiii. 20 
88., that the author must have been a man who belonged to the 
apeciaUy^PauUne circle^ and was in Rome either in the year 62 or 
in the year 64. 



b) the doctrinal impobt. 

The argument which some have founded on the doctrinal con- 
tents of the epistle against the authorship of Paul will not stand 
the test. It is maintained that there is no trace of such an alle^ 
gorieal interpretation of the Old Testament in the Pauline epistles. 
There is already a mistake here, however, in speaking of an 
^^ allegorical " interpretation. That interpretation is called alle- 
gorical in which a symbolical sense is arbitrarily ^sought in a 
passage which is to be understood in the simple natural sense. 
When, in the account which is given of the feeding of the five 
thousand men, the twelve baskets fidl of the remaining firagments 
are explidned of the twelve apostles whom Christ left over, or left 
behind to the world, as the twelve bearers of that bread of life 
which he himself had not yet distributed — this is an allegorical 
interpretation. Such interpretations are certainly not found in the 
Pauline epistles, but as little are they to be found in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. We have to distinguish the objective type from 
the subjective arbitrary allegorical int^retation. Types must 
arise from this, that preliminary and imperfect fulfilments precede 
the final perfect fulfilment of the promises of salvation. The 
deliverance firom Egypt was really a fulfilment of the promise 
given in Gen. xv«, but it was not yet the true fulfilment ; the 
promise that all nations should be blessed in the seed of Abra- 
ham was not yet fulfilled. The kingdom of David was really 
a higher and more perfect step in the possession of Canaan than 
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the conquests of Joshua, bat still not yet the last. Hcffe, then, 
the preliminary ftdfilment is really in itself, and objecdvelyy a 
type of the perfect, jiat because both refer to one promiaey and 
correspond to one promise. Thus, the intercourse betwerai Crod 
reyeaUng his presence in the Holiest of all, and the people repre- 
sented by the Levitical priests and sacrifices, was reaUy a type 
of the perfect reconciliation of Grod with the New Testament 
Israel, that divine community into which all nations of the earth 
were to be received, in order to be blessed in it ; but the one 
was a type of the other, just because, in the former, there was 
only an imperfect fulfilment of what was perfectly fulfilled in the 
latter. The supposed ^^ allegorical interpretation^ of the Old 
Testament in the Epistle to the Hebrews, or, more correctly, the 
typology in this Epistle, consists simply in the author^s showing, 
that the types were only typesy ue.j in other words, that no pro- 
phe<gr /ound a perfect ftdfilment in the old covenant, that all 
fulfilments rather pointed always again to a fiuther Aiture. It 
was, for example, no arbitrary allegorizing, but pure objective 
truth to say, that the state of separation between Grod and the 
people under the old covenant, the existence of two c(Mnpart-> 
ments in the tabernacle, a Holy of Holies and a vpami atapni, 
the necessity of ever-repeated sacrifices, pointed to a relatioa of 
man to Ood which was not yet established. This typology, 
however, we find also in Paul's writings. When Paul, Gral iv., 
sees in the two wives of Abraham and their sons — of whom the 
one was by nature the elder, and yet was rejected^ while the 
other, as the possessor of the promise of grace, was the heir — a 
tjrpical foreshadowing of the relation between the natural pos- 
terity of Abraham, the legally r^hteons, natural Israel, and the 
New Testament Israel holding fast the promise, this is just such 
a typology as we find in the Epistle to the Hebrews, nay, a 
bolder instance of it. But the fact that such typologies occur 
seldom, and by the by, in Paul's writings, while in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews they form the substance of the writing, is natu- 
rally accounted for by the aim and object of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which is, to consider the Old Testament institutions 
with the intent to discover whether, and in how &r, they point 
forwards to something more perfect. But a difference which can 
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he explained by considerixig the object of a imting, ought not 
logicaUj to be made a ground from which to infer a different 
author. 

Nor is it otherwise with reference to a second consideration, 
viz., that the doctrine of the resurreetUmj which plays to important 
a part in PauTe writingsy is not treated of in the Eptetle to the 
Hebrews. It was necessary that Paul should develope this doc- 
trine in detail when writing to the Corinthians^ because they 
disputed it, in like manner to the Thessalonians, because they 
had false apprehensions of it. But in what part of the Epistle 
to the Galatians, for example, has Paul even made mention of 
the resurrection ? The objection would only have any force if, 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, there was some indication of the 
non-existence of the resurrection being presupposed. But, in- 
deed, the antithesis between the humiliation and exaltation of 
Christ, the suffering and glorification of believers, forms rather 
the ground tone upon which the whole symphony of ideas in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is built ! Comp. Heb. i. 3, ii. 5 — 9, and 
10—15, X. 19, ss., xi. 5, xii. 1—3, and 18—24, and 26—29, 
xiiL 14. 

A third objection is founded on the circumstance of the 
Pauline doctrine, that the Gentiles also are called to the gospelj 
not being found in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Very naturally I 
This question had been settled in the year 51 in Jerusalem 
(Acts XV.) ; and in the year 55, in opposition to the Gralatian 
false teachers. From the fact that this question is not again 
touched in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the only reasonable 
inference that can be drawn is, that the readers of die Epistle to 
the Hebrews did not doubt the lawfulness of the baptism of 
uncircumcised persons ; only the emancipation of noHve Israel* 
ites—o{ the circumcised, the Jewish Christians — fix>m the ritual 
of the temple, was not yet clear to them. But that the author, 
on his part, must have been convinced of the right of the uncir- 
cumcised to be received into the Church, follows, as the most 
necessary consequence, from the whole doctrinal position of this 
epistle ! K even the Jewish Christians are to go out firom the 
wap€fifio\i] (xiii. 13), how much less could he expect the Gentile 
Christians to enter into this irapefA/SoXii f — But why does he, in 
chap. ii. 16, place the '^seed of Abraham" in opposition to the 
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angels, and not humanity as a whole ? Just because the ^^ seed 
of Abraham ^ forms here the antithesis to the angeUy and not to 
the GerUileSf it follows, that this expression (which is therefore 
used there in reality not in the empirico-historical sense, but 
with evident reference to Gkn. xxii. 18, consequently, in the 
prophetico-ideal sense) must embrace the entire Jfe^nantc Churchj 
the spiritual seed of Abraham,^ and t* used there/ore quite in the 
PauUne sense (Bom. iv. 16). 

A fourth objection, that the opposition between Spy a and tt/ct- 
Ti^is not developed^ has more apparent reason. But neither, for 
example, is this opposition developed, nay it is not even touched, 
in the Epistle to the Thessalonians. Tholuck, indeed, thinks that 
we were entitled to expect that antithesis precisely in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, as the error of the Hebrews consisted in an 
imintelligent cleaving to the worh of the law. But this may be 
very much doubted. The Levitical ritual acts might certainly 
be designated as works of the law ; but this could be done properly 
only in so &r as any one considered these to be meritorious 
services on his part. This the Galatian false teachers did. They 
were proud of their extraordinary perfect fulfilment of the ritual 
and ceremonial ordinances, and thought that they covld thereby 
acquire righteousness before God, and deserve heaven. The 
readers to whom this epistle was addressed appear in a quite 
different position. Their malady was not pride and self-righteous- 
ness, but fear and scruples of conscience. They thought not 
that they did and deserved something great when they kept the 
law, but they believed that they needed the Old Testament means 
of atonement in order to be free firom guilt. They were not 
Moorh'tighteousj on the contrary they were earnestly desiring 
atonement (nowhere does the author find it necessary to prove to 
them that an atonement is necessary), but they could not yet 
believe that the one sacrifice of Christ was sufficient. Thus, in 
their case, the opposition could not be that between Iptfa vofiov 

^ Those are certainly wrong, who think that the idea of a spiri-^ 
iual seed of Abraham is there expressed explicits ; but it would, in like 
manner, be wrong to understand the word in the empirical sense (=peopIe 
of the Jews). The idea is evidently this : God has not given such pro- 
mises as Qen. xii. 15, 22, Ac. to the an^eU^ but to the seed of Abraham, 
therefore to men. 
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and irUm^y but only that between the axih vofiov and the reXei- 
ay<r»9. In dealing with such readers Paul also could certainly not 
write otherwise than is written in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
For no one will fail to perceivoy that the difference between the 
doctrinal system of the Epistle to the Hebrews and that of the 
Epistle to the Romans is only a formal one. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews represents precisely the same thing in its objective- 
historical aspect as is treated in the Epistle to the Romans in its 
subjective-psychological aspect* Moreaver^ the latter ie not alto- 
gether wanting even in the Epistle to the Hebrews, We refer to 
chap iv. '^ the word which did not mingle itself in faith with tliose 
who heard it," and the ^^ living word with which we have to 
do" (ver. 2 and ver. 12 — 13). Further, comp. our concluding 
remark at Heb. x. 15—18, and our introductory remark to the 
section Heb. xii. 18 — 29. 

The last objection rests on this, that Paul always represents 
Christ only as the sacrifice^ not as the prieatj while it is precisely 
the reverse in the Epistle to the Hebrews. But, here also, there 
is no material difference. For if Paul in Eph. v. 2 teaches that 
Christ gave himself an offering and sacrifice (in like manner Gal. 
ii. 20), and if the Epistle to the Hebrews speaks of a priest who 
offered himself (vii. 27, &c.), then Paul certainly considers Christ 
not merely as the offered but also as the offerer, and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews considershim notmerely as the offerer but also as 
the offered. One might really suppose that the two propositions : 
Christus sacerdos immolavit se ipsum^ and : Hostiam immolavit, 
Christus sese ipse^ come pretty much to the same thing I There 
remains, therefore, at most only the question why Paul does not 
elsewhere also designate Christ as the true '* priest," why he 
has not applied the word Upev^ to him, if (as Tholuck says) 
^^ he had become conscious of the idea of the Messiah's priesthood 
in the lofty form in which it appears in our epistle." — ^But 
whether or not Paul might use the word lepev^^ he at all events 
opened up the view and the representation of a priesthood of 
Christ when in Eph. v. 2 ; Oal. ii. 20 he wrote : Christ ofiered 
himsdf as a sacrifice. Here certainly he did not think of Christ 
as a lay person, who offered himself to another priest instead of 
an animal I And in Rom. viii. 34 he ascribes also the priestly 
work of intercession to Christ. — But that the word Upev^ is used 
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precisely in the Epistle to the Hebrews finds its natural expla- 
nation in thisy that the point from which the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews started in his argumentation was the priestly 
institution, and he proved that thU institution of the CHd 
Testament also is fulfilled in Christ. In Eph. v. and Ghd. ii. on 
the oontraiy he starts firom the work of Christ, and touches only 
slightly and caaually on the analogy between it and the Old 
Testament sacrificial ritual — just as much so as, for example in 1 
Cor. ▼. Ij he touches on the analogy between Christ and the Old 
Testament passover lamb. 

There is, therefore, in the doctrinal system of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews no peculiarity which forbids us firom ascribing its author- 
ship to the Apostle Paul. 

On the contrary^ there are in the Epistle to the Hebrews a naJn 
tirade of most peculiarly Pauline ideas. The designation of GK)d 
as the one by whom and for whom are all things, is Pauline 
(with Heb. ii. 10, ss. ; comp. xi. 36 ; 1 Cor. yiii. 6) ; the idea of 
the Son as the exact image of the Father (with Heb. i. 1, ss. ; 
comp. 2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. i. 15, s.) ; the exaltation of Christ 
above the angels (with Heb. ii. 9 ; comp. Phil. ii. 9, ss.) into 
heaven (Heb. iv. 14, vii. 26, and Eph. iv. 10), besides, the 
remarkable and quite special idea that Gt>d the Father alone is 
excepted in the subjection of all things to Christ (Heb. ii. 8, 9 ; 

1 Cor. XV. 27); that the exalted Christ intercedes with the 
Father for his own (Heb vii. 25 ; Rom. viii. 34) ; that he has 
destroyed death and its power (Heb. ii. 14 ; 1 Cor. xv. 54, s. ; 

2 Tim. i. 10) ; again the remarkably special (^mkAuBidoTL of ideas, 
that Christ, having died once, cannot die again (Heb. ix. 26, ss., 
X. 12 ; Rom. vi. 9, s.) ; farther, that Christ died for every crea- 
ture (Heb. ii. 9 ; Eph. i. 10 ; Rom. viii. 22) ; that when he 
comes again, he will come not as a Saviour but as a Judge 
(Heb. ix. 27, s. ; Tit. ii. 13 ; 2 Tim. iv. 1 and 8 ; Rom. viii. 24, 
xiii. 11); that, till then, he rules and reikis at the right hand of 
God (Heb. i. 3, x. 12, 13 ; 1 Cor. xv. 25). — In like manner, 
that the law cannot save, and is destined to be abrogated (with 
Heb. iv. 2, vii. 16 — 19, ix. 9 — 13, viii. 7, x. 14, xvi. 20, comp. 
Rom. ii. 29 ; 2 Cor. iii. 6, s. ; Gal. iii. 3, iv. 3 and 9). The 
designation of the law as a shadow (Heb. viii. 5, x. 1 ; Col. ii. 
17). The putting together of the ikirk with the Tr/crriv and 
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with the arfoiri} (Heb. vi. 10 s., x. 22, ss. ; comp. 1 Thess. v. 8 and 
1 Cor. xiii. 13). The request to be interceded for (Heb. xiii. 18^ 
8. ; Phil. ii. 14, i. 25 ; Philem. xxii.), and the antithesis between 
TcX6f09 and vijwio^ (Heb. y. 13, 14 ; 1 Cor. iii. 1, xiii. 11 ; Rom. 
ii. 20 ; Eph. iv. 14). 

Especially remarkable, however, is the agreement of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews with Paul in the reference to the second psalm 
(Heb. i. 5, ss. ; comp. Acts xiii. 33, ss.), and in the inference, 
dravm from Abraham's readiness to offer up Isaac, that Abraham 
believed in the possibility of a resurrection of Isaac. 

This Pauline complexion of the doctrinal system does not, 
indeed, necessitate our coming to the conclusion that Paul was 
the author of l^he epistle, but still leaves room for the possibility 
of another author; this other, however, must at all events be 
sought ibr among the disciples and helpers of the Apostle Paul ; 
our epistle must have emanated from this circle ; only thus can 
the^recurrence of Pauline ideas and combinations of ideas — even 
in the minutest particulars — ^be accounted for. 



C) WORDS AND PHRAS£8. 

Many dogmatical expressions peculiarly Pauline are also found 
in pur epistle. The doctrine that Christ intercedes for us with 
the Father (Heb. vii. 25 ; Rom. viii. 34) is expressed by the 
same word ivrvyyaptiv^ that of his having destroyed death by 
the same verb Karapyew (Heb. ii. 14 ; 2 Tim. i. 10). Further, 
the phrase 6 Beb^ ^wp (Heb. x. 31, used elsewhere only by Paul), 
the expression Siscaio^ tcara iriaTiv (Heb. vii. 25), the use of 
teavx&o-dai (Heb. iii. 6 ; otherwise, for example, Jam. iv. 16). 
Further, comp. Heb. ii. 4 with 1 Cor. xii. 4 — ^Heb. xiii. 20 
with Rom. xv. 33, xvi. 20 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 11 ; Phil. iv. 9 ; 1 Thess. 
V. 23— Heb. xii. 1 with 1 Tim. vi. 12 ; 2 Tim iv. 7. -Finally, 
the genuine Pauline expression ireptaamipm^j Heb. xii. 19, and 
irerroiOciy Heb. xiii. 18. 

There are again indeed dogmatical expressions which do not 
recur in other Pauline epistles. The frequent use of rekeunip 
can scarcely be adduced as belonging to this class, as the word is 
also found in Phil. iii. 12 ; the fi^uency of its occurrence in the 
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Epistle to the Hebrews is to be explained firom the object of the 
writingy namely^ to shew the fiilfilment of all the Old Testament 
typeS) and does not therefore point to a different writer. In like 
manner, the designation of Christ as the dirooroXo? dcoS to men 
(iii. 1) is explained from the context, as we have seen in the 
interpretation of the passage, and Paul himself would have been 
able to find no other word to express the appellative idea of ; f\\ p 
^t^^TQ without, at the same time, expressing the Grentile idea 
" angel.'' — On the other hand, reference may justly be made to 
the use of 6fju>Xoyla (iii. 1, iv. 14, x. 23), hfyli^iv r^ OeA (Heb. 
viL 19) and the allusion to John x. 1 (Heb. xiii. 20). These, 
however, are still no conclusive prooft against the Pauline author- 
ship. Particular expressions not occurring elsewhere are (bund 
in every epistle of Paul, and it must have been a strange and not 
veiy accountable solicitude on the part of the apostle, i^ in any 
epistle, he had set himself to avoid all such expressions as he had 
not already used in former epistles. 

If, now, we look at the remaining phrases, in a dogmatical 
point of view indifferent, we are at once struck with a great 
dissimilarity from the PauUne style consisting in this, that far 
fewer and weaker Hebraisms occur in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
than elsewhere in the Pauline epistles. Hebraisms are, indeed, not 
altogether wanting also in our epistle ; but they are foimd, partly, 
only in those passages in which reference is directly made to Old 
Testament declarations and expressions^ (for example xoinj^ vii. 
1, peculiar to the usage of the LXX. ; iv r^ oa-tpvtehcuy vii. 10), 
or they are phrases which were entirely naturalised in the speech 
of the Christians, and whose foreign origin was no longer felt by 
any one {jeveaBai davdrov^ iSeiv davarovy oxf^ evpUnceroy XolKsIv 
=■ "^3"1j P^I^ = prophecy.) Or finally, but only seldom, there 
are loose connexions of sentences which are indeed conceived in 
Hebrew^ but are, at the same time, also tolerable for the Grecian 
ear, and cannot be said to be not Greek, as for example chap, 
xii. 9, KaX ^'qaofiev for Zi/a ^&fiev. There occur also the expressions 
*Aap(ovy Xepov/Sifiy ^lepiyJa used indeclinably ; finally, also, geni- 
tives of quality, for which the classical Greek would rather have 

^ Uebraisms in the citalivns properly so called from the LXX. (for 
example chap. yi. 14} are, of course, not at all taken into view. 
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used adjectives. All these single instances, however, are veiy 
far from giving to the writing as a whole that Hebrew colouring 
which belongs to the Pauline epistles; in it all is thought in 
Greeky in the writings of Paul the Semide connexion of the 
thoughts is everywhere apparent. Now this can scarcely indeed 
be explained by the circumstance, that Paul has, in this writing, 
carefully elaborated a treatise, and not surrendered himself as 
elsewhere to the impulse of his feelings. It would be wrong to 
deny that a man of the mind of Paul, if he had made it his aim 
to write good Greek, such Greek as that of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, might have accomplished it. But it will be all the 
more difficult to perceive, why he should have studied to attain 
so fine a Greek style in writing' precisely to the Hebrews. 



d) the 8TYI.E. 

This leads us now to the style as a whole. No small portion 

of the peculiarities which are commonly adduced as arguments 

against the Pauline authorship may, more correctly considered, 

be reduced to this, that the Epistle to the Hebrews is written in 

a more select style than the Pauline epistles. To this belongs the 

use of sonorous compounds as /lurdairoBoaloj opKoofiociiZj then 

such turns as oa-ov — roaovrtp^ Kotpc^veu/ with the genitive of the 

thing (while in Bom. v. 17 ; 1 Tim. v. 22 it Is used with the 

dative), cricoro? as mascuUne (while with Paul it is always neuter), 

fiurther, the firequent use of the elegantly connecting adverb o0€P 

(for which Paul uses Si6y Biii rovTo)^ idinrep (for which Paul uses 

c^ye and etirep)^ el^ to Btftivex^f Siii iravro^ (for which, except in 

Bom. xL 10, Paul always uses the more homely iravroTCy while 

this occurs only once in the Epistle to the Hebrews, chap. vii. 

25.) Now, this more select style afibrds Certainly an indirect 

argument against the Pauline authorship ; for, although the 

circumstance that the Epistle to the Hebrews has the nature of 

a treatise and was worked out with more scientific composure 

and care, may in sofne measure account for the author^s having 

paid more attention to the diction than he did in other episties 

properly so called, it still remains unaccountable, as has been 

already observed, that Paul should have aimed in so high a 
2d 
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degree at a fine style when writing preeisely to the Jewish Chris- 
tiane in Jerusalemy while he gires himself firee scope in writing 
to the Ephesiansy Corinthians, Romans, &c« That so elegant 
a stractnre of period as we find, for example, in chap. L 1 — 3 ; 
chap. X. 19 — 25 ; xi. 32 — 38 ; xii. 18 — ^24 — ^that so elegant an 
arrangement of the words as we find, for example, in Heb. viL 
4 (d&opeire £^, iri^XiKa^ oiro^y ^ teal Sexdrffv ^AfipakfA ffio>«rv 
ix T&v axpoOiPietPy 6 irarpMpxf^^) was not natural to the apostle 
Paol, is but too apparent from the Pauline epistles I In such 
passages he mnst not merely have written more composedly and 
carefhlly, but must have made the sQrle precisely the subject of 
artisticai study, and that he should have done so is in the least 
degree credible in the case of a missive intended for the Jewish 
Christians in Palestine. 

In addition to this, there are certain expressions of a more 
trifling kind, which are all the more important precisely because 
they cannot be reduced under the general head of style, but have 
their origin, doubtless, in unconscious habit. The author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews uses in comparisons vapd with the accu- 
sative (four times), which never occurs in Paul's writings ; he 
uses the word fiatepoOvfjUa (vi. 12 and 15) to designate an idea 
for which Paul always employs the proper fiivonrite expression 
inrofiovfi ; he uses KaOl^eiv intransitively, which Paul, with the 
exception of the single passage 2 Thess. ii. 4, always applies 
intransitively in the sense of ^^ set ;** he says in seven passages 
^IiftroSh (especially remarkable in chap. xiii. 20), and Ti/crofe 
Xpurm only in two passages (xiii. 8 and 81), while Paul never 
says ^Ifipw alone, but (according to Stuart's enumeration) 
'Ii70-ot)9 XpioTo^ 68 times, and Xp«<rro9 198 times, and 6 /evpio? 147 
times ; finally, he cites Old Testament passages with the words 
'nvevfjM Xiyety or, merely \iy€i, while Paul usually introduces 
citations by yiypairroi (only in 1 Tim. i. 4, and Gal. iii. 16 by 
wvev^ Xeyet). The Rabbinical controversial formulas, too, so 
common in Paul's writings (for example when an objection is 
introduced with the words aXX' ipei Tt9) are entirely wanting in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

That the Epistle to the Hebrews always strictly follows the 
Sept. in the citations, while Paul often cites fireely, is a circum- 
stance to which, considered in itself, no weight can be attached. 
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To account for this it has only to be remembered| that the 
aathor of this epistle wrote nnth the Sept. in his handy and with 
the intention that his writing should he formally studied by his 
readers and compared with the Sept. It is a circumstance of 
more importance that the citations of our epistle follow the 
recension which is contained in the cod. Alex.; while those of 
Paol^ when he follows the Sept.^ for the most part agree with the 
cod. Vatic. (Bleek p. 369 ss.) 

But what eeema more significant than all this is the manner in 
which the thoughts themselves are arranged^ and the proofs adduced. 
The method of passing, immediately at the conclusion of a sec- 
tion, to the theme of a new section, and in this way intimating 
that theme, is nowhere to be found in Paul's writings. (With 
the transitions Heb. i. 4 ; ii. 5 ; iii. 2 ; iv. 1 and 14 ; v. 10, &c., 
comp. the abrupt transitions Rom. iii. 1 ; v. 1 ; vi. 1 ; vii. 1 ; 
viiL 1 and 12 ; ix. 1 ; xii. 1 ; 1 Cor. v. 1 ; vi. 1 ; vii. 1 ; viii. 1 ; 
ix. 1; xii. 1; xv. 1, &c,) Paul generally adduces his proofs 
immediately, by appealing to the inner experience (for example 
Bom. vii.), or when he actually deduces propositions from propo- 
sitions, he simply makes one proposition follow another with a 
^ because," and carries forward the chain of ideas without logical 
arrangement, now looking backwards now forwards (comp. for 
example, Bom. i. 19, 20 ; ii. 14 — 16 ; iii. 4 — 8^, and often 
interrupts himsdf by accessory ideas (for example. Bom. v. 13 
— 17.) In the Epistle to the Hebrews we find everywhere a 
strictly syllogistical arrangement of the members composing the 
proof, and that generally in such a form as that the conclusion 
is forthwith inferred fix>m one of the two premises, while the 
other connecting premiss is brought in afterwards (coihp. our 
remarks on Heb. xii. 10.) 

All these considerations are so forcible and conclusive that 
we can say nothing else than this : By how much the spirit and 
doctrine of the epistle is PauHnCj by so Uttle can it be supposed that 
this dieHon should have come from the hand of the Apostle. 
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CHAPTER SIXTH- 
CONCLUSION. THE PAKTICULAR HYPOTHESES. 

After having without prejtidice ascertained the particular 
phenomena external and internal, which fall to be considered in 
the question respecting the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and after having carefully examined eveiy one of them, it will 
now be an easy matter to test the different opinions which have 
been put forth concerning the person of its author. We may 
divide these opinions into three classes. First, that of those 
who hold the apostle Paul to have been the immediate dnd 
proper author of the epistle (as Gelpke, Hug, Ktee, Paulus, 
Stein) ; a second class embraces the views of those who exclude 
the apostle Paul from all share in the production of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews ; a third class iS formed by the conjectures of 
those who, as already Origeriy hold that the epistle was written in 
the name of and by commission firom the Apostle Paul, under his 
authority, nay under his special influence, but not written with 
his own hand nor verbally dictated by him. 

The view which belongs to the first class has commonly been 
too roughly handled, and set aside as insipid. That no argument 
a^rainst it can be drawn from the external testimonies, we have 
already seen at the end of the fourth chapter pf this inquiry, and 
have come to the conclusion, that precisely in the supposition 
of a Pauline authorship docs the positive trojiition of the East, in 
like manner as the negative tradition of the West, find its expla- 
jiation. The inference also which is wont to be drawn from 
Heb. ii. 3 against the Pauline authorship, has already (chap. v. 
at the beginning) appeared to us to be of no weight. One 
argument only remains in full force against that view — ^viz. the 
peculiarities of style. Only by a forced process may these pecu- 
liarities be broken down, and in this state,, one by one, weakened 
of their effect ; in fact, it cannot be proven with mathematical 
certainty that it was absolutely impossible for the Apostle Paul 
to throw himself, for once, into a different kind of style ; but no 
positive reason can be discovered, by which the Apostle Paul 
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sliould have beeo ixiduced to write in a style so different fix>m 
that to which he was accustomed^ and a sound criticai mind 
will be eyer and again forced into the convictiony that in the 
EjHstle to the Hebrews another hand than that of Paul held the 
pen. 

Nor is it otherwise with the second class of hypotheses, bow 
great soever the number of those whose views are to be ranked 
under it. Already mvst reasonable doubts be awakened by the 
single circumstance; that criticism has arrived at no judgment in 
any measure certain as to who the author can have been if it 
was not Paul. Critidsm has split itself into many hypotheses 
on this point, against every one of which there are substantial 
doubts. The most untenable of these is the conjecture which 
makes Clement of Home the author ; it remains untenable even 
when separated from the auxiliary conjecture with which it 
appears in ancient times to have been connected (in Euseb. iii. 
38), namely that Clement only translated the epistle from an 
Aramaic original (it is so separated by Eusebius and Calvin, 
who, besides, expresses himself hesitatingly). This conjecture 
as a whole evidently rests on the circumstance that many ideas 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews recur in the Epistle to the 
Corinthians of Clement. But we have already seen (chap, 
iv.) that the relation between these two epistles does not re- 
semble that between Paul's Epistle to the Romans and his 
Epistle to the Galatians, or that between the Epistles to the 
Ephesians and the Colossians — ^in other words, that it is not 
one spirit and one doctrinal system from which the two epistles, 
our Epistle to the Hebrews and the Epistle of Clement, have 
proceeded with equal ori^ality — ^but rather that Clement, in 
particular passages of his epistle, alludes to particular passages of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, cites them, and thus places himself 
in a relation of dependence on the Epistle to the Hebrews, just 
as he places himself in dependence on the particular Epistles of 
Paul. The spirit of Clement's epistle— in so far as Clement does 
not give citations but writes independently — is altogether dif- 
ferent from the spirit of the Epistle to the Hebrews. His relation 
to it was evidently the relation in which one stands to the writing 
of another. 

In like manner untenable is the opinion that Mark was the 
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author of the Epistlo to the Hebrews ; not because Mark, as 
belonging to Jerusalem (Acts xii. IS)^ must have been better 
acquainted with the temple than our author, from a false exegesb 
of chap, ix., is made out to have been, but because Mark did not 
belong to the Pauline circle^ either in the course of his outer life 
(comp. Acts XV. 87-^0; 1 Pet. v. 13), or in his inner character, — 
because he did not stand in the near relation to Timothy described 
in Heb. xiii. 23, and, moreover, as regards his style, deviates still 
more than Paul from the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Nor can Aquila be thought of as the author, inasmuch as he 
was not living in Italy in the years 62 ss. but in E|die8U8 (2 Tim. 
iv. 19), while the Epistle to the Hebrews was written in Italy 
(comp. our explanation of xiii. 24). 

With greater confidence have J. E. Chr. Schmidt, Twesten, 
nilmann, and recently Thiersch declared Bamaboff to have been 
the author. But, as we have already seen (chap, iv.), appeal 
can be made in support of this hypothesis to anything but ancient 
ecclesiastical tradition, with the exception of Tertullian. On the 
other hand, it is not to be objected to this hypothesis, that such a 
supposed want of acquaintance with the temple as is found in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews would not be conceivable in the case of 
a Levite (Acts iv. 36). Nor can any argument against it be 
drawn from the so-called ^^ epistle of Barnabas," which is alto- 
gether unlike the Epistle to the Hebrews, as this epistle, although 
written by a man of the name of Barnabas, can hardly have been 
written by that Barnabas who is mentioned in the New Testament. 
With more reason is reference made against this hypothesis to 
the circumstance, that Barnabas (according to Acts xiv. li), 
was inferior even to Paul in the gift of eloquence, while 'tiie 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews far surpassed Paul in skill 
in the use of language. To this is to be added, that Barnabas, 
from the time spoken of in Acts xiv., completely retires ttom 
notice, and disappears from history. In the Pauline epistles 
written from Rome mention is nowhere made of him. 

Htus also was at that time in Dalmatia (2 Tim. iv. 10). Even 
on this account, we are not at liberty to suppose that he can have 
been the author, nor has^ any one in reality suggested him. 

' fle was, however, for a while in Rome at the same time with Paul, 
according to Col. iv. 10 ; Philem. 24. 



On the other hand, Luther, Clericus, Semler, Dindorf, Zeigler, 
De Wette, Tholuck, Olshausen, and Bleek have conjectured that 
ApoUoa was the author. He was, indeed, an eloquent man {md 
mighty in the Scriptures (Acts xviii. 24 ; comp. 1 Cor. i. 4), 
who from the. veiy first was wont to dispute with the Jews 
(Acts xyiii. 28). And as exceedingly little is known of him, a 
number of conjectures are possible in regard to him ; he may 
have laboured in Palestine, he may have acquired great influence 
there ; he may have had in view in the expression my brother 
TimoUiyj Heb. xiii. 23, merely the general brotherly relation of the 
Christian to the Christian ; /or, he cannot have stood in a special 
relation to Timothy before the year 64, which is the latest date 
that can be supposed for the composition of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ; nor can he have been in Italy at the time of Paul's 
imprisonment, as Paul never mentions him. And there are 
certainly no inconsiderable difficulties which stand in the way 
of this hypothesis, and which can be obviated only by a very 
unnatural explanation of the passage Heb. xiii. 24. Besides, it is 
not very probable that Apollos can have coincided so thoroughly 
with the Pauline system of doctrine, from the intimations which 
we find in the Acts of the Apostles and in the Epistle to the 
Corinthians. 

With much more reason may it be supposed that Silas or Luke 
was the author. The former view has been defended, although 
but weakly, by Bohme and Myuster, the latter by Grotius. 
Agaixist Luke, something has been made of the circumstance 
that he was a Gentile Christian (Col. iv. 14, comp. with ver. 10, s.), 
while the Epistle to the Hebrews must of necessity have been 
written by a Jewish Christian. This latter is inferred from the 
iact that the author in chap. i. 1, speaks of the ^^ fathers," where 
it is'evidently the people of Israel that are meant, and that in 
chap. xi. 2 he calls the believers of the old covenant oi irp^afiin 
repoi* Had he spoken of ^^ our fathers," then there would be some 
ground for the inference ; but it is difficult to see why an author, 
writing to Jewish Christians, should not have been able so &r to 
forget himself or his readers as to say : ^^ Beforetime God has 
spoken to the fathers by the prophets." Surely the Gentile 
Christians, too, had with Jesus the Messiah, received also the 
word of prophecy ; surely they, too, had entered into the right 
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and relation of ohildren among the people of Qod I ^ And thai same 
Luke speaks of the events which happened to Jesns among the 
Jeitnsh people as ir€pi r&v vparffioTwv iv ^filv 'n'etr\ffpo<l>ofnt' 
fih^v. Such passages^ therefore^ as Heb. i. 1 ; xi 2, cannot be 
made to bear against the authorship of Luke. • On the other 
hand^ the circumstance speaks for Luke, that irom the year 62 
onwards he was with Paul in Italj, and a fellow helper with 
Timothy (Philem. i. and 24) ; Silas stood in the same relation 
to Timothy (comp. 1 Thess. i. 1) ; true, in the year 62, Silas was 
not in Italy, but he was certainly there with Peter " iv ISafivXSv^^ 
in the yeiar 64, immediately after the death of Paul (comp. 1 Pet. 
v. 12). Now, as the Epistle to the Hebrews must have been 
written either in the year 62 or in the year 64 (see above chap« 
ii.), in the former case Luke might be held to be the author, in 
the latter case Silas. 

This hypothesis would certainly, so &r as we have gone, be 
the most tolerable ; but there is one reason also for rejecting it, 
the same by which this entire second class of hypothesis is over- 
thrown. The firmness and unanimity of the oriental tradition 
remains altogether inexplicable^ if it be not supposed that the Epistle 
to the Hebrews came to Jerusalem^ under the name and the authority 
ofPauL (See above chap. iv. at the end.) And thus, indeed, 
there is not wanting the ^^ occasion" demanded by Bleek (p. 393) 
for supposing, that ^^ precisely Paiil" was, at least, the indirect 
author of the epistle. 

This brings us to the third class of conjectures, which, however, 
has received but small accessions since the time of Origen, so that 
we are spared the trouble of enumerating various particular 
hypotheses, and instead of this, can immediately pass to a positive 
construction of the right view. 

The data at which we have arrived in chap, iv.-^v. form the 
starting point : 

(1.) The tradition of the East is capable of explanation only 
on the supposition, that the epistle was handed to the readers 
imder the name of Paul. 

(2). That the Western Church was at first unacquainted with 
the epistle, is fully accounted for by the circumstance of its 
having been designed for the Jewish Christians of Palestine, and 
the ignorance of that Church, at a later period, respecting its 
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antbor^ is explained by the want of an inscription, and the nn- 
Panline style. 

(3). The author stood in a near personal relation to Timothy. 

(4). The doctrine is Pauline, the diction un-Pauline. 

Let us now call to mind a very remarkable circumstance 
already hinted at in the explanation of chap. xiii. 19* and 22, ss., 
but which has as yet been entirely unobserved, viz., that chap, 
xiii. 22 — 25, cannot have been written in the name of the person 
who wrote chap. i. 1— chap. xiii. 21, nevertheless, that it must 
have been written by the same hand. The postscript is not in the 
name of him in whose name the epistle was written ; for the 
person in whose name ver. 19 is written was, against his will, so 
situated as to be prevented from setting out oa a journey to the 
readers. This did not depend on his own will ; nor did he by 
any means hope to be shortly set free, but he admonished the 
readers to pray that he might be restored to them ; he therefore 
took it for granted that he would be still in confmeibent when 
the readers should have received the epistle into their hands. On 
the other hand, the person in whose name ver. 22 — 25 is written 
is already about to set out on a journey, and it depends only on 
the speedier or later coming of Timothy, who had just been 6et 
free, whether he will set out towards the East along with him or 
alone. 

And yet, the postscript is written and composed by the same 
hand that wrote and composed the epistle. For, in ver. 22, the 
author of the postscript apologizes for several harshnesses in his 
admonitions, and asks the readers to excuse these on account of 
the short and compressed charaoter of the writing. The post- 
script, therefore, does not proceed from an amanUensis to whom 
the epistle had been verbally dictatedy but fix)m one to whom the 
material had been given while the diction uxu left to himself. 

Who then was the author 1 who the composer ? The com- 
poser was a friend or fellow-helper of Timothy (xiii. 23), but was 
not, precisely at that time, in the same place (xiii. 23, iiv • • . 
epxTot) in which Timothy had, up till about that time, been 
imprisoned. Now, we found (see above, chap, ii.) tn the Epistle 
to the Philippiansy the clearest traces of an imprisonment of 
Timothy. Paul would like to send Timothy into the East, but 
eatmat yet do so ; he hopesy however, to be able shortly to send 
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him thither. When Paul wrote the Epistle to the PhUippiixMj in 
the year 62^ Timothy woe ixccordingly in prison^ bui with the hope 
of being soon released. At that time Luke was not precisely in 
Rome itself; for Paul sends no salutations from him to the Phi* 
lippiansy who were so well known to him. Shortly afterwaids, 
we suppose the Epistle to the Hebrews to have been finished, 
certainly a few days after the departure of Epaphroditus, (Phil, 
ii. 25^. Paul we suppose^ intended to have fully talked over the 
subject with Luke, peximps to have given him a scheme or pre- 
paratoiy work in writing ; he himself was derived of the leisure 
necessary for the composition by the legal procedure against himy 
which precisely at that time. (Phil. ii. 23) had passed into a new 
«tage. Luke worked out the epistle for Paul, and as in his name, 
not however in Rome, where perhaps he himself might have been 
involved in the procedure against Paul, but in another place in 
Italy, somewhere in the neighbourhood of Theophilus. When 
the work was finished, the news reached him that Timothy had 
been set fi'ee in Some. He himself purposed to set out for the 
East, though not directly to Palestine (for, in xiii. 23, he takes it 
for granted that the Epistle to the Hebrews would be in the 
hands of the readers before he should see them personally); 
Timothy, too, in company with whom he wishes and hopes to 
make the journey (ver. 23) was (according to Phil. ii. 23) shortly 
to direct his course to Leaser Asia. How exactly do the most 
particular, the most trifling notices harmonize here I 

I think I am even warranted in saying that this hypothesis 
leaves nothing unexplained. First of all, it completely explains 
the internal phenomena of the epistle. Commissioned by the 
apostle Paul to work out the writing, Luke wrote in the name of 
Paul (xiii. 19), only, however, in that part where he added the 
personal concluding requests (which had possibly been given to 
him in writing by Paul) ; nowhere did he affect to speak in the 
name of Paul or to allude to events in the life of Paul ; nowhere^ 
indeed, with the exception of chap. xiii. 19, does a first person 
singular occur, while the omission of im inscription becomes also 
perfectly intelligible. On the other hand, it becomes also perw 
fectly intelligible how Luke, writing in virtue of a oommissicm 
firom Paul, mi^t speak of the members of the Old Testament 
covenant simply as ^' die fathers,*" the ^^ elders." This hypothesia 
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explains the combination of thorooghlj Pauline ideas and doo* 
trinal forms of expression with the nn-Pauline diction ; it explains,^ 
also, the circumstance that of all the New Testament writings, 
precisely those of Luke have most similaritj in point of style 
with the Epistle to the Hebrews (in so far, namely, as Luke 
has not interwoven notices prepared by others into his Grospel and 
Acts of the Apostles). How similar in style are the two introduc- 
tions, Luke i. 1 — 4 and Heb. i. 1 — 3 1 

Secondly, the origin of the eccUtiaBtieal tradiUan becomes 
intelligible on this hypothesis. The bearer of the ej^istle, who is 
unknown to us, delivered it to the readers as an '^epistle which 
Paul sends to them," and thereby as a Pauline epistle. Assuredly 
he did not fiul to commimicate to them what was necessary 
respecting the peculiar manner in which it had been prepared, 
to tell them that the epistle was written by the hand of Luke, 
and at the same time not verbally dictated to Luke. Without 
such a notijicatian none of the readers could have understood the 
postscript^ especially ver. 22 and ver. 23. But, in a way which is 
easily conceivable, the notification was soon lost. 

What the readers found in the epistle was kept and considered, 
with reason, as the teaching and the admatiitions of the apostle. 
And dius the epistle was regarded as one of Paul's ; it was written 
auctoritate Pauli, and, in reality also, Paulo autore, — ^wheresoever 
the epistle spread, it carried with it the information that Paul 
was its author. And how highly important did this epistle, 
designed at first only for a very limited circle of readers, become, 
even in the course of the next ten years, for the whole of Pales- 
tine, Syria, Egypt, for Asia Minor, too, in short, fi>r all quarters 
where were parties of Jewish Christians who had not yet raised 
themselves to the Pauline stand-point. This epistle was, indeed, 
a docmnent which contained a divine warrant for the complete 
severance of Christendom firom the mother^s lap of the bodily 
Israel I For the Western Church, which firom the first was 
entirely under Pauline influence, the epistle for the same reason 
did not possess tliis practical importance ; it had long before been 
rendered superfluous here by the Epistle to the Romans ; the 
state of things as a whole which occasioned the necessity fi^r an 
EjHStle to the Hebrews in the East, had been obviated long befi>re 
in Italy by the Epistle to the Romans. What wonder, then, 
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that the Epistle to the Hebrews should have spread there late 
and slowly; and if it did not spread there until after the Church 
of the West had closed its canon (in the beginning of the second 
century), if it did not spread until the period when every Church 
careftdly adhered to ancient tradition, it is then easy to compre- 
hend, how hesitation should have been shown in opening up 
again the closed door of the canon for the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
till then unknown ; it is perfectly conceivable how this epistle, 
which 4iad no inscription and was un-Pauline in its style^ should 
not have been acknowledged as Pauline ; and if, now, there had 
actually been preserved, say in Rome, from the time of Clement 
onwards, a notice of the existence of this epistle, but at the same 
time also a notice that Paul had not composed it himself' — does 
not the opposition of the Western Church to the Pauline author- 
ship become doubly inteUigible ? 

In the third place, the conclusion to which we have come 
respecting the circle of readers for whom this epistle ws^ intended, 
beautifully harmonises with our hypothesis, that Paul was, at 
least indirectly, the author of it. The question indeed has been 
asked, why precisely the apostle of the Gentiles should have 
come to write to Jewish Christians in Palestine. We know, 
however, that the epistle was not written to churches, not even 
to a church, not to the Church of Jerusalem, but to a limited 
circle of individual Jewish Christians in Jerusalem^ whose conver- 
sion liad taken place not very long before* iSAj it not have been 
such Jewish Christians as had been converted just about the time 
when Paul was taken prisoner in Jerusalem CActs xxi. ss.), who 
perhaps were first awakened by Paul himself, during those seven 
days when as yet he went out and in in freedom (Acts xzi. 
27), and were brought to embrace Christianify by his powerful 
address (Acts xxii.) ? What a great and profound crisis arose 
in those days among the Jews themselves, is evident from Acts 
xxiii. 9 ; even in the company of Paul's bitterest enemies there 
were those who sought to frustrate the plot which was formed 
to murder him, by betraying it to the nephew of Paul (Acts xxiii. 
16). But, be this as it may, Paul was fix)m that period so firmly 
rooted in his love for the Church in Jerusalem (Acts xxL 17), 
and he so identifies his cause with that of this Church, that this of 
-itself already suffices to explain, how he may have addressed a 
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writing to individuaU among the Jewish Christians of Jerusalem. 
For, let it be granted also, that these individuals were not gained 
over to Christianity precisely through Paul's personal influence, 
still Ltike remained those two years in Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 15, 
ss. ; xxvii. 1, ss. ; comp. Luke i. 3, TrafyrfKaXovBvfKOTi iraa-iv 
dKpifi&i;)y and thus the readers were certainly well enough 
acquainted at least with him, so that at his suggestion, and 
through him, Paul might address a writing to them. The notice, 
too, respecting the former zeal of these readers (Heb. vi..lO; x. 
32, ss.) thus obtains a sufficient explanation. 

Finally, this hypothesis throws light on the passages which 
refer to an impending persecution, as well as the reference to the 
martyrdom of the fjyoifisvo^ (xiii. 1.) The Epistle to the Philip- 
pians had been written in the year 62, and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews sent soon afterwards to the East. Just at that time the 
apostle James, son of Alpheus, had been stoned ; the news of 
his death would just have reached Italy when Luke was writing 
the epistle. — Shortly afterwards, Luke, as well as Timothy, set 
out on a journey eastward, first to Asia Minor, but Luke (Heb. 
xiii. 23), certainly, also to Palestine. Luke returned back to 
Paul earlier than Timothy (2 Tim. iv. 11), standing faithfully 
by his spiritual father even to his death. Timothy also received 
a pressing charge to return (2 Tim. iv. 21), and would doubtless 
comply with it. Paul suffered martyrdom in the beginning of 
64. Among the revelations of the Holy Spirit, whose instrument 
he was, and which he has left behind him as an everlasting 
legacy, the Epistle to the Hebrews occupies a retrf important 
place. It is the knife which completely severed and delivered the 
new-bom church of the New Testament Israel from the maternal 
womb of the Old Testament theocracy. And therefore, it not 
merely had a significance for the Christian Church at the time 
when the Lord visited with judgment the unbelieving seed of 
Abraham, but it has a permanent significance, as a writing which 
win be lighted up anew in flaming characters every time the 
attempt is made again to drive back the Church, which has been 
perfected for ever by one sacrifice, within the limits of a Leyitical 
sacrificial service and a slavish hierarchy, and again to hide 
behind a veil the access to the sacrifice of Christ, which stands 
freely and directly open to every individual. 
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In the Patriatie period we find, in Origen, only fragmentary 
explanations. The commentary of Theodoret is well known, 
and in many respects justly celebrated ; but Chrysostom, in his 
84 homiUeSy penetrates still deeper into the spirit of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. 

In the Reformation period Erasmus has furnished, in his 
Annotations (1516) and his Paraphrasis (1522)| an excellent 
preparatory work for the grammatical interpretation of the 
epistle ; Zmngle^ Calvin, Beza, Pisc^ator, have, each in his own 
way, handled the Epistle to the Hebrews along with the rest of 
the New Testament writings; there are special commentaries 
by Oecolompadius (explan. ad Epist. ad Ebr. 1734) and Breuz 
(1751.) After that, it was especially Reformed theologians who 
applied their exegetical labours to the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Chiefly to be named are Hyperius (Zurich 1587), Junius (1590), 
Drusius, Ludwig de Dieu, Jac. Capellus the elder, Ludwig 
Capellus, Cameron (Adnot. in Ep. ad Hebr. 1628, op. posth.), 
Heinsius, then Cocceius (Leyden 1659), together with a whole 
series of Federalists, in England Hammond and Whitby, the 
Armenians Limborch (RottenL 1711)^ Clericus, Wetstein, and 
Grotius. Of the Lutheran theologians only HimniuB (Frankf. 
1589), Joh. Gerhard (Jena 1641), Seb. Schmidt (Strasb. 1680), 
Sigm. Jac. Baumgarten (Halle 1763), and Calov (in the BibL 
illustr.), are to be noticed in connection with the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

In the RaHonaUetic period : Moms (Leipzig 1776), J. D« 
Michaelis (Frankf. and Leipz. 1780)), Zacharia (Gott. 1793), 
Heinrichs (Gott 1792), Hesel (Leipz. 1795), Emesti (LecL 
Academ. ed. Dindorf, Leipz. 1795.) 

Belonging to our own century, are Storr (1809), Bohme 
(Lepz. 1825), Euinoel (Leipz. 1831), Elee (Mainz. 1833), 
Paulus (1833), Menken (special commentaries and homilies on 
Heb. ix.— X., and Heb. xi., 1821 and 1831), Tholuck (Hamb. 
1836), especially, however, the profound and copious commen- 
tary hy Bleek (Berlin 1828—1840). 
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